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CHURCH CHANT VERSUS CHURCH MUSIC. 


AN interesting colloquy took 
place in our mind as we finished 
the perusal of the paper entitled 
“Church Music” which appeared 
in the August and September num- 
bers of Tue CaTHoLic WorLp. We 
transcribe it as faithfully as our 
memory serves us. 

ScENE—The cloister of a Benedictine 
monastery. Time, Anno Domini 1000. 
A number of monks rehearsing for a 
Sestival. 

GREGORIUS, the choir-master dic- 
tating from an open Gradual. “ Lis- 
ten, my brothers all. To-morrow 
is the festival of S. Polycarp the 
martyr and the name-day of our 
good father, the abbot. On such 
a joyous festival we must not 
fail to make his heart right glad 
with our chanting. Let us begin 
the Introit. (Sings.) ‘Gaudeamus 
omnes in Domino, diem festum cele- 
brantes.’ ” 

(Ad/ the monks repeating in chorus) 
“Gaudeamus omnes in Domino, 
diem—” 

(They are interrupted by a loud 


knocking at the ®oor leading from 
the cloister. Brother Gregorius, on 
opening itt, is confronted by an aged 
stranger with a long, white, flowing 
beard, bearing in his hand a roll of 
printed music, on which the words 
“ Boston,’ “ Ditson,’ and the date 
“1874” can be discerned.) 

Grecorius. “ Salve, frater.’ 

AGED STRANGER. “ Prof. Huba- 
nus, at your service; and having 
come from a great distance, and 
happily being born at a much later 
date, I guess you will find my ser- 
vices on this eve of your joyous fes- 
tival of some value, for I am well 
acquainted with all the best Masses 
published. By the way, is one of 
the brethren lately departed this 
life ?”” 

Grecorius (with astonishment). 
“No, God be praised! Brother 
Augustine yonder did leave the in- 
firmary vacant this morning, thanks 
to Our Blessed Lady, that no voice 
might be wanting in the choir on 
the morrow; but wherefore the 
question, good domne Hubanus ?” 


’ 
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Husanus. “Becauselheard you 
but just now rehearsing such a sor- 
rowful, in fact, so lugubrious, a mor- 
ceau—an Offertory piece, I presume, 
for a Requiem Mass—that I sup- 
posed you were getting up the mu- 
sic for some such occasion.” 

( Zhe monks regard the aged stran- 
ger with no little surprise, mingled 
with curiosity.) 

Grecorius. “We must have 
made indeed sad work of it in our 
rehearsing. Worthy Hubanus, it 
was the Gaudeamus you heard.” 

Hupanus. “ The Gaudeamus, eh? 
(Aside. I don’t remember seeing 
that in Ditson’s catalogue. I won- 
der what it is. Zo Gregorius.) 
Would you mind repeating it once 
more ?” 

Grecorivs. “ With 
Sing, my brothers.” 
the whole Introit.) 


pleasure. 
(They sing 


Husanus. “Ah! fine; quite so- 
lemn! A Gregorian chant, I per- 


ceive. A very plaintive move- 
ment. The /fimale has an exceed- 
ingly mournful effect. In D minor, 
is it not? Still, for a Requiem 
Offertory I think Rossini’s Pro 
Peccatis, or Gounod’s Ave Maria, or 
‘Angels ever Bright and Fair,’ for 
a change, would please the congre- 
gation better.” 

ALL THE MONKS. “ Plaintive! 
Our Gaudeamus mournful! Calls 
an Introit an Offertory piece / Like 
a Requiem Offertory indeed! An 
Ave Maria for that too! What 
does he mean by D minor? (Biéess- 
ing themselves.) Ab omni malo, 
libera nos, Domine!” 

Hupanus. “Oh! beg pardon. 
That is an Introit, is it? Indeed! 
But, as I said, I have the honor to 
be born at a much later date than 
yourselves, and we don’t bother 
ourselves with singing those things 
in my day and country. We bring 
out the finest music, however, in 
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our choir of the Church of S. Bo- 
tolph, in the United States, that 


you can hear. I’m the organist 
and director.” 

Grecorius. ‘‘ Not sing the In- 
troit! Why, good domne Huba- 


nus, our grand and joyous festival 
on the morrow would be robbed of 
one of its chief features if we failed 
to sing the Gaudeamus-—I mean the 
Gaudeamus that you have just 
heard.” 

Hupanus. “‘ De gustibus non est 
disputandum.’ Hem! excuse my 
indulging in the classics; those old 
Latin fellows say a good deal ina 
few words, you know. But you 
don’t seriously mean to say that 
such monotonous stuff—excuse my 
plain speaking on your plain sing- 
ing—is fit for a joyous festival ? As 
my friend, Dr. , says in his late 
paper on ‘Church Music,’ ‘ to hear 
Gregorian chant for a long time, 
and nothing else, becomes extreme- 
ly monotonous, and burdens the 
ear with a dull weight of sound not 
always tolerable.” He says, more- 
over, that ‘this is admitted by all 
who in seminaries and monasteries 





have been most accustomed to 
hear it.’” 
Grecorius. “ Your learned 


friend did not seek our judgment, 
I assure you, and I am at a loss to 
know who could have made so silly 
an admission to him.” 

Hupsanus. “ But do you not ‘re- 
sort to every device,’ as he says 
again, ‘to escape its monotony on 
festival days, by harmonies on the 
chant which are out of all keeping 
with it,’ and so forth ?” 

Grecorius. “ We do not, I trust, 
What little harmony we sing is in 
strict keeping with the mode of the 
chant; and as to escaping anything, 
we know the rubrics, domne Hu- 
banus, and respect them, and, what 
is more, we observe them.” 
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Hupanus. “On that score I 
have the advantage of you; for it 
doesn’t require much knowledge of 
what you call rubrics to bring out 
a Mass and grand Vespers with us. 
However, this question of plain 
chant is settled longago. It ought 
to have been settled long before 
you were born. For, as Dr. 
continues in his paper, ‘No one 
will deny the appropriateness and 
impressiveness of plain chant on 
certain solemn occasions, especially 
those of sorrow; but it is confess- 
edly unequal to the task of evok- 
ing and expressing the feelings of 
Christian joy and triumph.’ Ah! 


srother Gregorius, you should have 
been born later.” 

Grecorius. “Then we monks, 
and the generations of the faithful 
throughout the world, have for the 
past thousand years been shut out 
from the feelings of Christian joy 


and triumph, have we? Verily, 
either we or you can have known 
very little of one or of the other, 
as the observation of your learned 
doctor may happen to be true or 
not. Did the church put a lie into 
the mouths of her cantors when 
she bade them sing, ‘ Repleatur os 
meum laude tua, alleluia; ut possim 
cantare, alleluia; gaudebunt labia 
mea, dum cantavero tibi, alleluia, 
alleluia’? ” * 

Husanus. “ You are a trifle sar- 
castic, Brother Gregorius; but I 
willingly pardon it, for I’m a plain- 
spoken man myself, and call a 
spade a spade. Besides, you know, 
you can always fall back on the 
‘De gustibus ’—a quotation I often 
find very convenient; but I war- 
rant me your prima donna doesn’t 
find much satisfaction in exhibiting 
her fine soprano on your dull chant, 

* “Let my mouth be filled with thy praise, alle- 


uia, that I may sing, alleluia; my lips shall greatly 
rejoice when I shall sing to thee, alleluia, alleluia.”’ 
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which you must confess, with Dr, 
, ‘is of limited, very limited, 

range,’ and in my opinion as poor in 

expression as a kettle-drum.” 

Grecorius. “I crave your par- 
don, worthy sir. You areastranger 
and quite aged—” 

Husanus (interrupting). “Eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy-four.” 

GREGORIUS (continuing) —“ as 
the length and whiteness of your 
beard proclaim, while we have 
only the experience of one thousand 
years, the lessons of the church, and 
the /aste as well as the examples of 
the saints to profit by; but we must 
confess that of a prima donna we 
have never yet heard.” 

ALL THE MONKS (very decidedly). 
“ Never !” 

Husanus. “Never heard of a 
prima donna! Why, when were you 
born? I mean, of course, the chief 
lady soprano who sings in the 
choir.” 

(Here all the monks burst out laugh- 
ing.) 

Grecorius (having got his breath). 
“Come, come, my ancient stranger, 
that explains all. We knew you 
must be ‘chaffing’ us, from the 
very first, with your ‘ mournful 
Gaudeamus’ and your never sing- 
ing Introits or obeying the rubrics 
and the rest. Ha! ha! Truly, 
a ‘chief lady in the choir ’—/rima 
donna, 1 think you named such a 
mythical personage—was only need- 
ed to cap the climax of your ex- 
cellent joke.” 

Husanus. “ Joke! I’m not jok- 
ing at all. We have ladies in our 
choir—(aside) and it’s no joke to 
manage them either—(¢o Gregorius) 
and pay them good salaries, as you 
must ; for without that, you know, 
you never can have good music.” 

(Here the laughing of the monks 
suddenly subsided, followed by loud 
and angry whispers, of which the 
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word “heretic” was unmistakably 
heard. Brother Gregorius interpos- 
ed.) “Judge not too hastily, good 
brothers. True, no church which 
oweth obedience to our Holy Father, 
the Pope, and which hath a right 
therefore to call itself Catholic, did 
evet yet permit women to sing in 
church choirs; but what she might 
have done in this matter in the 
country from which this aged 
stranger comes—be it ever so con- 
trary to all the rubrics and tradi- 
tions known unto us—we will the 
better learn from his own lips. 
Women,then, good domne Huba- 
nus, do sing in the choir in the Cath- 
olic churches of your strange land, 
standing, perchance, beside the men- 
sing'ers ?” 

Fluspanus. “Where else would 
they stand? You see we put the 
sopranos and tenors on one side, 
and the altos and basses on the 
other.” 

Grecorius (scratching his shaven 
crown in great perplexity). “We 
have yet to learn many wonder- 
ful things! Canst tell me, worthy 
Hubanus, how comesit? Does your 
learned friend, Dr. , speak of 
this matter in his celebrated ‘ paper ’? 
Doubtless he mentions some decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
which hath allowed this—this (an- 
other scratch) unheard-of novelty ?” 

Husanus. “I cannot remember 
that he made any allusion to it. 
In fact, I fancy that he would 
rather wo/, and I am glad he didn’t. 
-But where’s the use of making a fuss 
overit? Haven’t women got voices 
as well as men, and what did the 
Lord give them voices for, if he did 
not intend them for use ?” 

Grecorivus. “ In the choir ?” 

Hupsanus. “Inthe choir, or out of 
the choir, what’s the difference?” 

Grecorius. “Do the rubrics 
allow it?” 
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Husanus. “Ma foi! I do not 
know. (Aside.) LIhope they do, if 
old fogies like you are going to stir 
up that question. (Zo Gregorius.) 
No lady-singers! If that were to 
happen, my occupation, as well as 
theirs, would be like Othello’s— 
gone. For hark you, Brother Gre- 
gorius, although I know but little 
of your old-fashioned, barbarous 
chant—can’t read a note of it, to 
tell the truth—if women-singers are 
banished from the choir, music goes 
with them. The music I like re- 
quires the female voice. I wouldn't 
waste my time with a parcel of boys 
and on such music as they can 
sing.” 

Grecorius. “ What music is this 
of which you speak sooften? Hath 
the church adopted a new style of 
melody which is not chant ?” 

Hupanus. “ No, not adopted pre- 
cisely, but there is a new music— 
everybody knows it—written by 
Mozart, Haydn, Mercadante, Peters, 
and several others, which organists 
and choirs make use of in our day. 
Some prefer one, some another, ac- 
cording to taste. ‘De gustibus,’ 
you know.” 

Grecorius. “ Yet tell me—for 
here the strangeness of your news 
almost surpasses belief—how dare 
the organists and choirs make use 
of any melody in accompanying the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and ab- 
solving the Divine Office which has 
not been adopted, or at least dis- 
tinctly sanctioned, by holy church, 
to whom it appertains to dispose the 
ordering even of the most minute 
rubric in these important matters 
concerning the due praise of God 
and the sure edification of the peo- 
ple?” 

Husanus. “All I can say is, we 
doit. Itis tolerated in some places, 
and my friend in his paper quotes 
some ‘Instructions’ which. the 
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cardinal vicar in Rome issued to 
his own clergy to prove the tolera- 
tion; but, to my thinking, they 
sound very much like the care- 
ful mother’s permission to her boy 
who asked leave to learn to swim— 
‘Certainly, my child, but don’t you 
never go near the water, least- 
ways any water that is over your 
ankles.’ ” 

Grecorius. “I think I under- 
stand, for I have heard our good fa- 
ther, the abbot, say that ‘he who 
would be well carried. must not drive 
with toostiffa rein ’; and my holy no- 
vice-master, Father Ambrose—to 
whose soul may God grant rest !— 
did oft chide my hasty judgment 
upon my fellow-novices, saying in 
his sweet way, and after the manner 
of his wise speech, ‘Thou wouldst 
reform monks, good Brother Gregor- 
ius, before they are formed. All they 
need is a little zustruction.’ At pre- 
sent every one is well pleased with 
your music ?” 

Hupanus. “Oh! that is quite 
another question. Dr. himself 
does not seem to think so, for he 
says in his paper: ‘ In consequence 
of the failure of modern composers 
to meet the requirements of Cath- 
olic devotion, though their music 
has been introduced into our 
churches and given every chance 
of trial, complaints against it are 
heard on every side. We grumble 
about it in our conversations; we 
write against its excesses in the 
public journals; bishops complain 
of it in pastoral letters; provin- 
cial councils are forced to issue 
decrees about it; the Sovereign 
Pontiffs themselves not unfre- 
quently raise their voices, some- 
times in warning, sometimes in 
threats—in a word, the evil seems 
to have attracted a good deal of 
attention.’ ” 
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ALL THE MONKS, “ Ab omni malo, 
libera nos, Domine!” 

Grecorivus. “His account of 
your music—which you seem, never- 
theless, to prize so much more high- 
ly than our dear holy chant, which 
hath the undoubted sanction of the 
church—gives pretty plain evidence 
that the church hath not adopted 
it in any wise. It rather suggests 
the thought that she would gladly 
be rid of it altogether, abstaining, 
however, like Father Ambrose, from 
reforming musicians before they are 
formed, and resolving, as he did of- 
ten pleasantly say, to my comfort, 
‘ Thou shalt see, Brother Gregorius, 
that I shall make no change in our 
holy Rule.’” 

Hupanus. “One would think 
you were born later, after all; for it 
would appear that our Holy Father, 
Pius the Ninth—pity you haven’t 
lived to know him, Brother Gre- 
gorius, for he is the dearest pope 
that has ruled the church since 
the days of S. Peter—is in the van 
among the leaders of the ‘ Grego- 
rian movement,’ since a little while 
ago he made a decree that the Gre- 
gorian chant should ‘be taught in 
all the ecclesiastical schools of the 
states of the church, #0 the exclusion 
of every other kind of music— Can- 
tus Gregorianus, omni alio rejecto, 
tradetur.’ You see he wishes to 
get the Roman priests educated up 
to it—Rome rules the world—and 
the thing is done. ‘ Othello’s 
occupation is gone!’ But how in 
the world we shall ever get up a 
Christmas or an Easter Mass that 
is fit to listen to when that day 
comes is more than I can tell.” 

Grecorius. “ Despair not, good 
Hubanus. Remain with us past the 
morrow, and thou shalt hear a holy 
Mass and solemn Vespers which 
will warm the cockles of thy heart, 
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chanted in strains of melody that 
belie neither the sentences of joyful 
praise which are uttered nor the 
exuitation which doth lift the hearts 
of the brethren to heaven, and fill 
the festival hours with a divine 
gladness. (Zo the monks.) Brothers, 
let us rehearse the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis.” 


As the curtains of our memory 
dropped upon the scene we have 
just been present at, our eyes 
caught sight again of the sentence 
quoted by Prof. Hubanus: “In 
consequence of the failure of mod- 
ern composers to meet tie require- 
ments of Catholic devotion ”"—which 
failure is so utter that, in the judg- 
ment of the same writer, he “ thinks 
it no exaggeration to say that, if all 
their compositions, except a very 
few, vere burned, or should other- 


wise perish, the church would suffer 
no loss.” 

But what of the figured musical 
compositions of those musicians 
who may in our time be honored 
with the title of “ancient,” such as 


Palestrina and his imitators? The 
music of this style forms, we are 
told, the staple of what is common- 
ly heard in S. Peter’s. The writer 
of the article we allude to evidently 
believes any attempt to make such 
music popular would be no less a 
failure. The intricacy of the style, 
the exceeding difficulties attendant 
upon its artistic execution, and its 
restricted vocal character, are “ fa- 
tal” objections. 

We fully agree with him. In 
our former articles on this subject 
(Tue CatHoric Word, December, 
1869,'and February and March, 
1870) we not only pronounced 
modern figured music to be in 
- practice a failure as church music, 
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but intended also to be understood 
as asserting that the cause of this 
failure lay chiefly in the melodi- 
ous form of such music—the ne- 
cessary result of a tonality essen- 
tially sensuous, which renders it, 
despite every effort of the artist, in- 
trinsically unsuitable for the ex- 
pression of the “prayer of the 
church.” That there is prayerful 
music we do not deny, but it will 
never obtain any more positive 
sanction from the church than she 
gives to the hundred and one senti- 
mental “ prayers ” and turgid “ lita- 
nies’ which fill the pages of our 
“largest books of devotion” ad 
nauseam, and are equally supposed 
by the uneducated Catholic and the 
ignorant Protestant to be the mas- 
terpieces of Catholic musical and 
liturgical art. 

We did not think it necessary, 
writing as we did for a special class 
of readers, to explain the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the 
church’s “prayer,” being, as our 
learned friend says, fourfold—la- 
treutic, impetratory, propitiatory, 
and _ eucharistic. To us the 
church was not wanting in wis- 
dom in the adoption alone of plain 
chant to express her divine prayer, 
whether it happen to be latreutic, 
impetratory, propitiatory, or eucha- 
ristic. She never made any dis- 
tinction that we know of. But our 
learned friend, while he cannot help 
but admit that for the purposes of 
adoration, propitiation, and suppli- 
cation it is not only all that could 
be desired, but is also better than 
any other melody, denies, with an 
ipse dixit, its capability of express- 
ing praise and thanksgiving. Ar- 
gument does not seem to be worth 
seeking. “Plain chant,” he says, 
“is confessedly unequal to the task 
of evoking and expressing the feel- 
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ings of Christian joy and triumph,” 
And again: “ It certainly must bor- 
row from figured music the trium- 
phant strains of praise and thanks- 
giving.” 

Neither one nor the other. We 
confess to nothing of the kind. 
And although, by the rule of argu- 
mentation, we are not called upon 
to prove a negative, we refer to the 
response good Brother Gregorius 
has already made, and would fur- 
thermore ask if the Ze Deum, the 
Exultet, the Preface for Easter 
Sunday, the Ad/eluia of Holy 
Saturday, or the Zauda Sion, are 
confessedly unequal to the task as- 
signed them? 

As far as the question has any 
practical importance, we feel that 
not another word need be said. 


Plain chant is in lawful possession, 
and’ cannot be ousted by personal 
caprice or taste, nor by gratuitous 


assumptions of its inability to 
answer the end proposed by the 
wise authority of the church; still 
less by a proposed substitution of a 
system which, after three centuries 
of vain efforts to supplant the right- 
ful possessor, is declared, even by its 
own friends, to be “a failure,”’ and 
the majority of its painfully-produc- 
ed works fit only to be consigned 
to the flames. 

We have, however, a question of 
more merit to discuss. If modern 
music has failed to meet the require- 
ments of Catholic devotion, it will 
be not alittle interesting to examine 
into the true cause of this failure. 
It will be found to lie in its melodic 
form (not in the use of harmony), 
which came into being with the 
introduction of the chord of the 
diminished seventh and the substi- 
tution of the instrumental, factitious 
scales called major and minor for 
the four natural vocal, authentic 
scales and their four correlative 
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plagal scales.* Like seeks like, 
and as this chord of the seventh 
was an inspiration of sentimental, 
languishing, passional feeling, the 
new music sought its language in 
poetry, and chiefly in lyric poetry, 
in which every sort of human pas- 
sion finds smooth expression ; and 
as this latter is divided into regular 
feet, with recurring emphasis and 
cadence, music soon found itself set 
to time. Its melody became mea- 
sured. Pegasus found himself in 
harness. ‘To express the sublime, 


* The chord of the diminished seventh and its 
inversions, thus? 
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4th plagal, or 8th mode. 


The dominant notes of each scale are written in 
the above staff as crotchets. The fa/s, or notes on 
which any chant must end, are four: Xe for the 
first pair—i.¢., the first authentic and its plagal, the 
second mode; 7 for the second pair, Ya for the 
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the heroic, was only possible now 
by knocking down the bars, putting 
it all ad libitum, and calling the 
phrase recitative ; and as the pas- 
sage from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous is proverbially short, the com- 
position of many of these recita- 
tives, in their leaping intervals and 
startling contrasts, vividly remind 
one of Pegasus let loose to scam- 
per and roll unbridled in the open 
fields. 

‘The invention and perfection of 
musical instruments are coincident 
with the rise and progress of the 
system of melody known as “ mo- 
dern music,” the organ and piano 
holding the mastery. To these are 
due, in great measure, the uni- 
versal cultivation of the modern 
tonality, and the consequent loss 
of appreciation of the tonality of 
the ecclesiastical modes. It is 
heard in the lullaby at the cra- 


‘dle’s side, whistled by boys in the 
streets, sung by children in popu- 
lar melodies and hymns at school, 
-confirmed by all the concerts given 


‘by orchestras in halls, theatres, 
and public meetings; every young 
lady strums it forth from her piano, 
every organist modulates it in 
church, while all bells, from thou- 
-sands upon thousands of churches, 


«third pair, and Sod for the fourth pair ; from which 
it will be seen that melodies of an entirely different 
character are obtained from: the modes which may 
happen to be of the same scale or have a like domi- 
nant. The melody, as a rule, is confined to the 
limit of its own scale. Accidental flats or sharps are 
inot allowed, save only the use of Si 6 to avoid the 
Triton. The character of these melodies is, asa rule, 
utterly confounded and hashed up together by our 
modern jnusicians, both in their blundering attempts 
to accompany the chant on the organ, and in their 
compilation of harmonies found in our r¢pertotres of 
** Music for the Catholic Church.” Knowing little 
of the Zona/ity of the chant, and nothing of its »z0- 
dality, they have supposed the only harmony possi- 
ble to be that based upon the principles and tonali- 
ty of modern music. Hence their chant as delivered 
to us is hardly recognizable, and deserves only 
the name of “‘very poor music.” We advise our 
organists to study plain chant, and they will find it 
susceptible of a most beautiful harmony sui generis, 
producing sublime effects of which music, with its 
effeminate dissonances, is not capable. 
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jangle it forth from one end of 
Christendom to the other. That 
the church has been able to with- 
stand the pressure of all this, and 
still dares‘ to command her priests 
to chant “ per omnia secula secu- 
lorum ” to her own ancient mode, 
is, even in that simple and signifi- 
cant sentence, a proof of her divine 
strength to resist the most alluring 
seductions and powerful onslaughts 
of the world, and a note of calm 
defiance to its “fashion which pass- 
eth away.” 

We are now prepared to enter 
into a critical examination of the 
essential character of music as dis- 
tinguished from plain chant. In 
the first place, we find, as we have 
already noted, that it is measured 
in its melody—that is, it is written, 
as it is said, in ¢#ime ; and, as a con- 
sequence of its lyrical movement, it 
became equally subjected to cer- 
tain laws of versification and of 
phraseology corresponding to the 
stanza. When musicians began to 
write for the language of the 
church, and to set the sublime 
prose of her Gloria in Excelsis, 
Credo, etc., to its form of melody, 
this supposed necessity of making 
musical stanzas compelled the ap- 
plication of what is known in music 
as the theme, on which certain fan- 
ciful variations were built, shorter 
or longer, as the musician deemed 
necessary to complete his “ work,” 
altogether forming a sort of Pro- 
crustean bed, on which the sacred 
words of the Liturgy were either 
dismembered or stretched by repe- 
tition in erder to make them fit the 
melody. To make the “ work” fit 
the words was net to be thought 
of; whence we judge it well for 
the peace of Mr. Richardson that 
Mozart and Haydn have departed 
this iife. We remember, when a 
boy, long before we had made more 
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than a child’s acquaintance with 
the modern “ Masses,” squeezing 
the Xyrie Eleison after this fashion 
on the framework of one of De 
Beriot’s celebrated airs for violin 
and piano, and gave ourselves as 
much credit for the originality of the 
“ adaptation ” as we are willing to 
give to the man who first of all (to 
the misfortune of true church 
chant) tried to compose a musical 
theme for the same words of pray- 
er. We refer our readers to the 
late paper on“ Church Music” in the 
August and September numbers of 
this magazine, and to the transla- 
tion of the Gloria in LExcelsis of 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, as given in 
one of our former articles, as proofs 
of the perfectly outrageous extent 
to which this “ adaptation ” has al- 
ready been carried. 

Now, we affirm, as a principle, 
that the expression of the “ Prayer 
of sacrifice and of praise,” as we 
may term the Holy Mass and the 
recitation of the. Divine Office, 
should be consonant with, and con- 
formed to, the manner in which 
the church directs the celebration 
of the acts of the same. The cele- 
brant and his ministers, the acolytes 
and the chorus, do not march, halt, 
turn about, or otherwise conduct 
themselves like soldiers or like 
puppets on wires, neither do they 
hop and glide and go through set 
figures like dancers. Melody in 
measure is therefore wholly unsuit- 
ed to the character and spirit of 
the acts of the performers. 

In connection with the acts of 
Catholic worship, melody in mea- 
sure is therefore incongruous, un- 
meaning, and absurd. For, to put 
the question plainly, if neither cele- 
brant, ministers, chorus, nor peo- 
ple are to march—to do which, 
even in her sacred processions, 
would be shocking and profane— 
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why sing a march? If they are not 
to waltz, why sing one? If the 
church does not want to 


“ Make the soul dance a jig to heaven,” 


then, in the name of common 
sense, why shall Master Haydn 
be permitted to offer the church 
singers a musical jig? The truth 
of the matter is that such measured 
movements, added to the gymnastic 
feats of melody which characterize 
the phrasing of the greater number 
of modern “ Masses,” are ignorant- 
ly supposed to faithfully express that 
Christian joy and triumph which 
plain chant is quite as ignorantly 
supposed to be unable to inspire. 
Let any one examine the church’s 
chant, and especially its movement, 
and he will not fail to be struck 
with its remarkable consonance 
with, and the sense of exact pro- 
priety of, its accompaniment to the 
movements and demeanor of the 
sacred ministers and of all who are 
appointed to assist them in carrying 
out the sacred functions of divine 
worship. How majestic and digni- 
fied, how modest and devout, are its 
measures! A sort of continuous 
procession of sound, resembling 
now the deep murmurings of the 
waves of the ocean, now the gentle 
breathings of the wind, now the pro- 
longed echoes of distant thunder, 
now the soft whispering of the 
woods in summer! Always grave 
and decorous in its phrasing. 
Never indulging in trivial antics 
or in meretricious languishing and 
voluptuous undulations. Time 
and arithmetical measures do not 
straiten and confine its heavenly 
inspirations, for the thoughts of the 
soul, and chiefly the thoughts of 
prayer, do not move like clock- 
work. One does not adore five 
minutes, propitiate two minutes, 
supplicate half a minute, and give 
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thanks ten seconds; and to do either 
in # } or $ time would be the height 
of the ridiculous. A friend tells us 
that the only time he ever had to do 
either at High Mass was during the 
performance of that part of the score 
called “point dorgue.” Is it any 
wonder that music for the church is 
a failure, and that plain chant still 
holds its own ? 

Secondly. The melody of mod- 
ern music is essentially mechanical. 
Formed as it has been upon improv- 
ed imstrumentation, it is neither 
more nor less than a musical per- 
formance. The melody is therefore 
the chief thing ; the words and their 
expression are only secondary. 
From which, as a necessary result— 
if the music be worth listening to— 
the most accomplished vocalists 
that the pecuniary resources of the 
church can procure are called in 
to render the selections. Hence, 
also, the introduction of women 
into the choir, contrary to the laws 
and traditions of the church, the 
banishment of the chorus from the 
sanctuary, and the erection of the 
detestable Protestant singing-gal- 
lery over the doorway of the church. 
This latter flagrant innovation on 
the proper rubrical disposition of 
the choir has been lately specially 
condemned in the “ Instructions ” 
of the cardinal vicar at Rome. 
No one surely will. have the har- 
dihood to call modern music an 
“ecclesiastical song,” as it should 
be called or it has no place in the 
church. It is the song of profes- 
sional singers, distinctly a mechani- 
cal performance, and open, without 
the possibility of reform, to the 
most shocking abuses. What or- 
ganist cannot recall instances 
in which the male and female 
singers carried on and perfected 
their courtship in the choir, and 
where in the same holy (?) place 
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eating and drinking were indulged 
in during the sermon, and the daily 
newspapers read? The drinking 
of water or the chewing of to- 
bacco—well, we would like to see 
the priest who has been able to 
banish either from his singing- 
gallery. These and other nume- 
rous irregularities we think ourselves 
fully justified in adducing as ar- 
gument in this connection, simply 
because they exist, are common, notort- 
ous, and are a tolerated incumbrance 
with the mechanism ; and, if effec- 
tually banished, would leave the 
said mechanism subject to no little 
friction and the production of tones 
of complaint which, whether they 
proceed from unoiled hinges or 
choirs, are not agreeable, consider- 
ed as music. 

Compare, again, the character and 
movement of those upon whom the 
ceremonies devolve. They are not 
at all mechanical, but strictly per- 
sonal. In the first place, the actors 
are of a restricted class. They 
must be either men or boys. Wo- 
men and girls are not permitted to 
celebrate or serve in any capacity 
at the sacred functions. The ser- 
vices of a graceful and intelligent 
acolyte are exceedingly pleasant 
and edifying to behold, but the 
stupidest and most awkward, blun- 
dering and unkempt boy would be 
preferable, and must be preferred, 
before any number of the bright- 
est, most beautiful and quick-wit- 
ted girls, because he alone possesses 
the one personal qualification re- 
quisite for that office—he is of 
the male sex. Intelligence, beauty, 
and graceful manners are not em- 
ployed by the church for their own 
sake. 

Again, the celebrant must be a 
priest, the deacon must have re- 
ceived deacon’s orders, and all 
others who, although laymen, may, 
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as acolytes and choristers, aid the 
consecrated personages in their 
duties, are invested with a quasi- 
ecclesiastical character while in of- 
fice. No oneshould ever dream of 
engaging the services of Jews, Pro 

testants, or infidels, or even of Ca- 
tholics whose lives were notoriously 
bad, or who scandalously neglected 
receiving the sacraments, as our 
“ gallery-choirs ” are constituted in 
many a church in this country. 

In the event of the priest not 
been able to sing, through any in- 
firmity, no layman of the congrega- 
tion could take his place, although 
he were the finest singer in the 
world, the very prince of c@remo- 
niarit, and a greater saint than S. 
Peter himself. 

From which considerations it 
will readily be seen how unsuited 
music is for the use of such per- 
sons acting in such a capacity. 


Practically, music is the song of 


women. We shall show further 
on that it is essentially effeminate. 
There is music which men and 
boys can perform, it is true, but it 
is not the genuine article. The 
want of the female voice for the so- 
prano is always felt; and in some 
countries where women are not yet 
admitted as church singers, and 
“church music” is highly prized, 
this want is supplied by casérai#z. 
It is not the song of ecclesiastics. 
That the use of it is tolerated, we 
know; that the singing of women 
and castrati in church is also tol- 
erated, we know; but the “ Instruc- 
tions’ (we guarantee that nineteen 
out of twenty would agree with 
us ,in saying that “ Restrictions” 
would be their better title) of the 
cardinal vicar on “church music,” 
referred to by the writer of the late 
articles on that subject in THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD, remind us of 
the probable “instructions” that 
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would be given if the abuse of 
female acolytes were to creep in to 
any great extent. We would find, 
without doubt, prohibitions against 
the wearing of the hair in curls, or 
Srisée, or & la Pompadour, short 
sleeves, low necks, and crinoline. 
They would be imstructed also, 
without doubt, to wear a plain 
black cassock and linen surplice, 
be shod like men, and let not their 
courtesies savor of the débé@t of ac- 
tresses upon the stage of a theatre. 
If these instructions would be faith- 
fully observed ex animo, and boys 
were not extinct as a sex in the 
congregation, we do not think they 
would very long have any practi- 
cal application, 

Contrast now the character of 
plain chant with music as a suit- 
able song for the duly - qualified 
church singers, from the priest 
down to the humblest cantor. That 
it is the only song fit for the conse- 
crated priest needs no argument. 
Thank God, there is no “tolera- 
tion” of “ priests’ music,” “ sa- 
cerdotal solos,” “ Prefaces,” and 
“Pater Nosters,” @ Ja Mozart, 
Haydn, Cherubini, or Peters! It 
is distinguished especially by that 
gravity of movement, that modes- 
tie ecclestastique, in its intonation, 
which becomes the sacerdotal char- 
acter. Any other melody from the 
mouth of a priest at the altar would 
scandalize not only the least ones 
of the brethren of Christ, but the 
greatest also; and however terrible 
the “woe” our Lord would pro- 
nounce upon those who might scan- 
dalize the latter, we are not left in 
ignorance of what is reserved for 
those who fall under his judgment 
for scandalizing the former. Any 
one who has had the good fortune 
of assisting at a Mass chanted by 
a properly vested chorus, in strict 
Gregorian melody, with organ ac- 
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companiment, if you will—that is, 
nothing more than an accompani- 
ment, as the cardinal vicar de- 
sires—will assuredly bear testi- 
mony that it was not a musical per- 
formance—that is, a melodious con- 
cert performed for its own sake in 
any degree—but a religious perfor- 
mance, a chant of priests and the 
“likes of them,” suggesting nothing 
of this world’s vanities or luxury, 
and as unlike modern music and 
its mechanism as the melodious 
whisperings of an eolian harp are 
unlike a hand-organ with monkey 
obbligato. 

What is, to say the least, astonish- 
ing, if not lamentable, is to see so 
many priests devoted with ardor to 
the study of music, and so many 
more sanctioning and furthering its 
inroads upon the domain which it 
behooves them to cultivate, whilst 
remaining wholly ignorant of the 
chant, and unable to intone the 
Gloria in Excelsis or to sing a Col- 
lect or Gospel without blundering 
at every inflection. We see no im- 
propriety in pressing these facts 
home upon those who are bound by 
the laws of their profession to inte- 
rest themselves in the claims which 
Gregorian chant makes upon them, 
in oder that they may decently 
perform the sacred functions com- 
mitted to their care—how sacred 
one single reflection will show. For 
what is the song of the priest? It 
is not a private performance of his 
own, but rather an inspired ex- 
pression of the mind of the church, 
herself the divine voice of God. 
When she prays and sings, she 
prays a divine prayer, and sings a 
divine song. God prays and sings 
within the walls of the church, the 
New Jerusalem, which has come 
down like a bride out of heaven 
upon the earth. True, it is the 
priest who prays and sings; but let 
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him not forget that there is a Voice 
of supplication which ascends to 
the throne of the Almighty and 
Eternal Majesty that is not his, and 
a song which sounds sweetly in the 
ears of the Divine Mercy, and cele- 
brates the praises of the Most High, 
whose melody is not the inspiration 
of his soul. 

The Divine, Incarnate Victim of 
Calvary is the Suppliant, and the 
Son of David and of Mary is the 
Singer. And we are told—do our 
senses not deceive us ?—that his 
song is become extremely monoto- 
nous, and burdens the ear with a 
weight of sound not always toler- 
able! No, we will not allow in 
excuse that this sneer of disdain 
and expression of contempt is only 
for the chorus, and is not meant 
for the consecrated priest. There 
is a divine unity and faultless har- 
mony in the “prayer” of Jesus 
Christ as the church utters it. It 
is the seamless garment which 
clothes his mystic body; who shall 
dare to rend it ? 

What master-mind conceived 
and executed the magnificent and 
inimitable spectacle which that 
prayer presents in a solemn Mass 
and Vespers to the minds and 
hearts of devout worshippers ? 
What cunning artificer devised the 
harmony of a composition so com- 
plete? Who breathed into all 
those prayers and anthems, hymns 
and psalms, Epistles and Gospels 
from Holy Writ, that spirit of devo- 
tion and piety, and informed them 
with those lessons of the purest 
morality and professions of the 
universal faith of Christendom ? 
What more than angelic Artist knew 
how to dye the martyr’s chasuble 
in blood, and transfer the spotless 
purity of the lily to the stole of the 
confessor and the virgin; to weave 
the robes of penance with the vio- 
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Ict’s mournful hue, and paint the 
verdure of the grass upon the ferial 
vesture? Who is that heavenly 
Musician whose soul gave birth to 
that sweet, intellectual, majestic me- 
lody espoysed so happily to those 
chosen words of devout contem- 
plation, of lofty praise, of innocent 
joy, of dolorous compassion, and 
of sanctified sorrow? We must 
look to other sources than mere 
human science or artistic skill for a 
solution of these questions. The 
mind and hand of a divine Artist 
must be in that work whose unity 
and harmony the hand of man will 
not sooner or later disfigure, muti- 
late, reject, or destroy. That artist 
is the Holy Ghost, who is the Lord 
and Life-giver of the church, in 
whom the mystic life of Jesus 
Christ is perpetuated by the like 


ineffable overshadowing which 
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wrought his conception in the 
womb of the Immaculate Virgin— 
that Spirit of wisdom, from whom 
come all those inspirations of 
genius whose matchless produc- 
tions and marvellous power are 
the wonder of the world, the envy 
of the flesh, and the hate of the 
devil. 

But, no; we must believe that 
the divine Artist has failed, “ con- 
fessedly ” failed, in this one of his 
masterpieces. Its noblest, highest 
purpose found no adequate expres- 
sion. Jesus Christ has been un- 
able to manifest the joy and tri- 
umph of his Sacred Heart, the sub- 
limest purpose of his eucharistic 
life, and his song is fit only to be 
chanted as a wail over the dead or 
as groans of penance in sackcloth 
and ashes! 


Do you believe it? We don’t. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH, 





A VISION. 


A vision of our Mary, heavenly Queen, 
Appeared to me in silence of the night. 
Around her flowed a stream of golden light 

In which she stood with sweet, celestial mien 

And beauty but before by angels seen. 

With rapture I beheld the blesséd sight, 
That beamed upon me ravishingly bright ; 

And while entranced, methought her eyes serene 
Did rest upon me, and a holy spell 

My being thrilled with ecstasy unknown ; 

But darkness soon upon my senses fell, 

Though not before the bliss and joy were shown 
That those enjoy who with her ever dwell 

In life eternal round the holy throne. 
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ON THE WING. 


A SOUTHERN FLIGHT. 


CONCLUDED. 


Vil. 


“TI wisH you and Mary would 
go down to the Vernons, Jane,” 
said Frank, coming into our room 
one morning about three weeks af- 
ter my engagement with Don Emi- 
dio. “I did not see Ida; but Eli- 
zabeth tells me she is not well, and 
I believe it all arises from the an- 
noyances to which they have been 
exposed through the conduct of the 
Casinelli. It has grown into a 
complete persecution, for people 
never forgive those they have in- 
jured.” 

“What are they doing now to 
vex Ida?” asked Mary. 

“TI do not understand all the 
pros and cons of the matter; but 
I found Elizabeth rather anxious 
about Ida, and she could not leave 
her to walk with me, as she had 
promised last night.” 

That, of course, was a very seri- 
ous affair, and one which demand- 
ed immediate rectification, at least 
in Frank’s opinion—as any similar 
event would have done in the esti- 
mation of the other gentleman who 
so often formed one of our small 
circle; for I had long since found 
out that I was not to be allowed 
the privilege of a headache, or any 
other excuse for solitude, without a 
rigorous investigation of the merits 
of the case being set on foot by 
Don Emidio. 

Of course Mary and I lost no 
time in going to Villa Casinelli. We 
took the path that had been cleared 


through the vineyard, on purpose 
to save Mary the fatigue of the 
longer way by the road. The 
vigneroli had taken great pains to 
make this little approach for the 
“padre’s friends,” as we were al- 
ways called; and they had thrown 
a plank with a fragile hand-rail 
across the little, rocky stream 
where they washed the clothes, and 
which stream formed the boundary 
between the property of the Casi- 
nelli and that of their neighbors. 
For a short walk it was nevertheless 
rather a fatiguing one; for it was 
up and down all the way, and in- 
cluded one or two short flights of 
stone steps. 

In the early spring the yellow 
oxalis had covered the ground like 
a carpet embroidered in gold and 
green. Now the beans had taken 
the place of the gayer blossoms, and 
filled the air with their sweet per- 
fume. 

The donkey that took the cart 
full of clean linen twice a week to 
Naples had his a/ fresco stable be- 
neath the shade of a venerable fig- 
tree close by—a blessing promised 
to his betters in Biblical times, and 
one which I am sure he too merited 
in his degree, and I have no doubt 
considered the fig-tree as his own. 
Being noisy and loquacious, like all 
other two or four legged creatures 
in Naples, he always greeted us 
with a loud bray when we passed by. 

I do not believe any donkey was 
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ever so fond of expressing his opin- 
ions as that particular animal. I 
had for some time tried to discover 
whether his utterances predicted 
rain, according to the general be- 
lief that asses bray when it is going 
to be wet. But not a cloud could 
be seen, and no rain fell for weeks ; 
and certainly this particular ass 
was by no means barometrical in 
his utterances. 

I sometimes had my fears that, as 
formerly it had been Paolino’s duty 
to feed the poor beast, and that 
now the lad was in our service, per- 
haps the fodder was sometimes for- 
gotten by his young master’s young- 
er sisters, and that the loud, inhar- 
monious greeting he gave us was 
meant as a perpetual protest against 
the injustice of which we were in- 
directly the cause. 

We found Ida suffering from ner- 
vous reaction occasioned by the ef- 
fort to appear cheerful and com- 
posed under the various annoy- 
ances, and by the feeling that a 
good work had been put an end to 
by the malice of designing people. 
In addition to which, her mother 
was exposed to a variety of irritat- 
ing insults which it was hard for 
her daughters to bear in patience. 
Mrs. Vernon was exceedingly fond 
of flowers, and thoroughly under- 
stood the cultivation of a garden. 
She had taken great pains with the 
very small enclosure which was 
allotted to their apartment, and 
from it the altar and their own 
rooms had been supplied in abun- 
dance. But now, no matter how 
early in the morning she visited 
her garden, the Casinelli’s gardener 
had always the advantage of her, 
and had picked not only the best 
flowers, but even the strawberries, 
which she had been watching with 
the kind intention of giving them 
to us. He plainly told her one 
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day, when he met her as he came 
out of her garden with a basketful 
of her flowers on his arm, that he 
had gathered them by his mistress’ 
special desire. These things were 
trifles in themselves; but they were 
a severe trial when they came to be 
repeated day by day, in one form 
or another of petty insult and dar- 
ing impertinence, and generally di- 
rected either against Padre Cataldo, 
who could not revenge his own cause, 
or against an aged lady in the en- 
joyment of her few pleasures, or, 
lastly, in attacking the moral char- 
acter of the servants, and trying to 
spread about unfounded accusa- 
tions. Ida’s strong sense of justice, 
which amounted to a passion, and 
which made it intolerable to her 
to see the weak “put upon,” had 
worked her up into a state of nerves 
injurious to her health. Mary and 
I spent the day with the Vernons, 
trying to divert their thoughts, and 
preaching that patience which we 
were far from feeling ourselves. 
About the time that these trou- 
blesome events were occurring we 
made an excursion to the Carthu- 
sian church and monastery of San 
Martino, which stands on the same 
summit as the Castle of St. Elmo, a 
little in front of it, and facing the 
bay. It commands a glorious view 
of the city and all the surrounding 
country; and the delight of visit- 
ing so beautiful a place tempered 
my indignation at the robbery of 
the government in: depriving the 
monks of their home. Few things 
of the kind cambe more beautiful 
than the church, where formerly no 
woman entered. The walls, floor, 
and roof are entirely composed of 
marbles of many colors. The altar- 
rails, or rather the low screen which 
cuts off the sanctuary—for rails 
there are none—is sculptured @ 
jour in white marble, and looks 
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like some exquisite lace-work. The 
choir behind the altar has also a 
marble screen of the same wonder- 
ful open work. There are pictures 
by Spagnoletto of Moses and Elias 
and the prophets. Nothing could 
be more appropriate tothe austere 
life of a Carthusian monk than that 
the chapel of his monastery should 
be decorated by such an artist as 
Spagnoletto. Nor is the choice of 
subjects less appropriate. Strength 
and depth of coloring; the expres- 
sion of masculine force in all the 
forms; bold outlines, deep sha- 
dows, and strong lights, seem all 
in harmony with the condition of 
mind likely to be eliminated by 
a life of silence and real, though 
not apparent, solitude; for the 
monks, though many, dwelt alone in 
separate cells. It was a life which 
called to mind the stern grandeur 
of Old Testament prophecies and 
the ascetic life of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets; while the rich- 
ness of the decoration; the elabo- 
rate carving—not in a friable mate- 
rial, such as wood, but in enduring 
marble; the extraordinarily lavish 
use of precious stones; the minute- 
nes; of detail, combined with the 
unil'y of plan, are just the charac- 
teristics that we should expect to 
grow out of the leisure of perpetual 
silence, and the digging deep down 
into the mines of thought conse- 
quent on all but unbroken solitude. 
It was impossible not to be struck 
with the whole as the outward 
growth of the peculiar inner life of 
the remarkable order to which it 
had once belonged; and one mar- 
vels to find that the extraordi- 
nary degree and nature of the beau- 
ty it; possesses had not addressed 
itself to the common sense of even 
a godless government as a plea for 
its continued existence in the 
hands of those for whom it had 
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been reared. It should also be re- 
membered that connected with this 
life of leisurely meditation there 
were great opportunities for deep 
and continued study; for the Car- 
thusians are a learned order. 

I may perhaps be fanciful in thus 
tracing the character of the edifice 
to the tendencies of the order, for 
it must be owned that the present 
building dates no further back than 
the middle of the XVIIth century, 
and that S. Bruno, the founder of 
the order, probably never foresaw 
so magnificent an abode for his 
silent disciples. But those who 
have observed how, unless thwarted 
by unfavorable circumstances, every 
religious order in the church stamps 
its character upon all that pertains 
to it, will feel that there must have 
existed a synthesis between the in- 
habitants of San Martino and the 
place itself, and that the white-robed 
Carthusians were in the very home 
which was specially appropriate to 
them, and in all ways suited their 
devotional and intellectual tenden- 
cies. And in proof of the above 
reflections it is well to remark that 
the beautiful pavement of the 
church was designed by a Carthu- 
sian. We had of course been ac- 
quainted with many of the valuable 
paintings in the monastery, so far 
as engravings could make us so, 
and thus we hailed the Deposition 
from the Cross, by Spagnoletto, 
which is in the sacristy, as an old 
friend, also the Baptism of our 
Lord, by Carlo Maratta, and many 
of Vaccaro’s and Cesari’s paintings. 
The sacristy and the chapter- 
house are equally full of valuable 
pictures. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate what must ever be the refin- 
ing and elevating influence of such 
treasures of art, and such harmony 
and beauty, combined with a reli- 
gious vocation of the highest order, 
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heightened by the practice of si- 
lence and fostered by solitude. 

The cloister breathes the very 
spirit of peace. The white-marble 
Doric columns gleam in the sun- 
shine, and cut the tessellated pave- 
ment with the black shadows of their 
shafts, carrying them up the white 
wall with the arches of intense 
light between. I can imagine the 
monks learning to know the exact 
hour of the day by the fall of those 
shadows without needing to consult 
the old clock, also with a glaring 
white face, which is just below the 
little belfry with its two bells, one 
large, one small, that the deep-ton- 
ed toll of one or the sharp, quick 
tinkle of the other might denote the 
various offices and duties to which 
they summoned the inmates. The 
cloister court is laid out with for- 
mal box-hedges enclosing little 
plots of garden ground, and one 
garden more precious than the 
others, Gottesacker,* where are sown, 
the mortal remains of the de- 
parted brethren, awaiting in the 
midst of their survivors and suc- 
cessors the day-dawn of immortali- 
ty. There is an iron cross in the 
centre on a twisted white-marble 
pilaster. And the oblong square 
of this interesting cemetery is sur- 
rounded by a white-marble balus- 
trade, with skulls carved at inter- 
vals. In the centre of the court is 
a marble well of singularly grace- 
ful proportions. Around it is a 
pavement of bricks symmetrically 
arranged, but now with the blades 
of grass and tiny weeds intruding 
their innocent familiarity where 
they have no right. Statues of 
saints, vases and balls alternating, 
run along the entablature of the 
cloister. We longed for a vision 
of the old, white-robed inhabitants 


* The Germans call a graveyard God's acre. 
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of this white marble dwelling; 
and for once I felt. not the lack 
of color, but, on the contrary, per- 
ceived a harmony in the white and 
subdued gray tints, relieved only 
by the blue sky and green grass. 
But when we looked out from the 
loggia on the wide view beneath us, 
it was not color that was wanting. 
There lay Naples, with its motley 
buildings, backed by purple Vesu- 
vius, and the rose-colored cliffs of 
Sorrento beyond. Nature had used 
all the pigments of her pallet when 
she painted that lovely scene. 

We paid another visit to a sup- 
pressed monastery—that of the 
Camaldoli—before leaving Naples. 
There is nothing very remarkable 
in the building itself or in the 
chapel. But the view is at once 
one of the most beautiful and the 
taost singular I have ever beheld. 
We had above an hour’s ride on don- 
key-back to get there; the carriage 
taking us no further than the pic- 
turesque village of Antignano. The 
lane up which we wound amid 
young chestnut-trees, the remains 
of what was once a magnificent fo- 
rest, was at that time in all the ver- 
dant beauty of early spring. It 
was a glorious day, and I ought 
to ‘have enjoyed the ride. But, 
in the first place, I have a feel- 
ing amounting to animosity against 
a donkey the moment I have the 
misfortune to find myself on- his 
back. I rather like him than oth- 
erwise when cropping thistles by 
the roadside or in a huckster’s cart. 
I appreciate his patient nature and 
long-enduring powers when they 
are unconnected with myself. But 
from the moment I find myself 
condemned to be carried by him— 
that I feel his horrid little jogging 
pace under me, and his utterly in- 
sensible mouth within the influ- 
ence, or I should rather say not 
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within the influence, of my reins—a 
feeling of antipathy to the beast 
seizes me, and is rendered all the 
more painful to me that his resig- 
nation and the long history of his 
habitual ill-usage fill me with an 
emotion of compassion painfully at 
variance with my intense dislike of 
him in the character of a steed. 

I do not think I ever suffered 
more in this way than during our 
ride to the Camaldoli. I was es- 
corted by a half-drunken donkey- 
boy, of the most brutal disposi- 
tion towards the unfortunate ani- 
mal, whom I at once hated and pit- 
ied. I was furious at the way he 
behaved to my donkey; while he, 
not supposing I knew enough Ital- 
ian to understand his abominable 
patois, kept turning all my com- 
plaints and reproaches into ridicule 
to the other donkey men or boys 
accompanying him. I would glad- 
ly:-have taken the stick out of his 
hands with which he _ belabor- 
ed my poor donkey. Indeed, at 
last I succeeded in doing so; but 
nothing short of having Emidio 
with me to apply the stick to the 
boy instead of the other animal 
would have sufficed to soothe my 
irritation. Unfortunately, my _fu- 
ture protector, who I felt certain 
would punch any head I might 
wish submitted to that process, had 
been called away to Rome on busi- 
ness. 

The lane was very narrow, and, 
even had it been as wide as Picca- 
dilly or Broad Street, no doubt our 
donkeys would equally have con- 
sidered themselves bound to go in 
single file. Consequently we were 
not always within reach of each 
other for any mutual assistance ; 
and Frank, whom I longed to call 
to my aid, was altogether absorbed 
in taking care of Mrs. Vernon, to 
whom this donkey-climbing of a 
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steep mountain-path amounted to a 
perilous adventure. 

Not many days after, we heard 
that two or three foreign gentle- 
men, making the same ascent as 
ourselves, had been attacked and 
robbed by these most obnoxious 
donkey-men. I am afraid the ob- 
servance of law and the moral 
condition generally of little, out- 
of-the-way villages like Antignano, 
in the vicinity of Naples, is as bad 
as it well can be at the present 
time. 

When we reached the summit, 
on which stands the monastery, we 
went at once to the ridge of the hill 
to see the view; and I have seldom 
been more struck by anything of 
the kind. Naples lay before us, 
about fifteen hundred feet below; 
but what was so unexpected was the 
aspect of Mount Vesuvius, right in 
front of us, and that of the Monte 
Somma and a series of other moun- 


.tainous heights of volcanic origin; 


and far away to the Apennines, with 
the wide plains and cities lying in 
the bright sunshine, Caserta, Ca- 
pua, and all the Campania Felix. 
On the spot where we stood a line 
straight from the eye would have 
hit about one-third of the height of 
Mount Vesuvius. To the right we 
could see all the range of mountains 
to Salerno and Amalfi. On the other 
side were Pozzuoli, Nisita, Ischia, 
and Baiz. I will not multiply names, 
nor will I heap up epithets in the 
attempt to describe what words can- 
not tell. In short, I forgot all I had 
said in favor of the position former- 
ly occupied by the Carthusians at 
San Martino in my enthusiasm for 
the superior view once enjoyed by 
the Camaldoli; and had the ques- 
tion been open to me, I believe my 
vocation to the latter order would 
have been decided on the spot. 

My donkey-boy had sobered down 
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by the time I had again to trust 
myself and my steed to his tender 
mercies, and nothing occurred to 
mar the enjoyment of our long 
but interesting excursion. It must, 
however, have been a far more 
beautiful place before the present 
government of Italy, by permit- 
ting the wholesale destruction of 
the magnificent trees which for- 
merly clothed the mountain’s sides, 
had done so much to impair the cli- 
mate as well as to destroy the beauty 
of the country. It is a fact in nat- 
ural history that trees emit warmth 
in winter as they produce coolness 
in summer; and consequently that 
in a latitude like that of Italy they 
are specially beneficial, as tending to 
equalize the temperature. It is no- 
torious that the climate of Italy has 
become hotter in the summer, while 
it is colder in the winter than was 
the case formerly. The country has 
also been subject to terrible ravages 
from mountain torrents, the down- 
ward course of which was formerly 
intercepted by the grand old trees 
of immense forests. Their impetu- 
osity was broken and their waters 
partially absorbed. Now they tear 
down the barren sides of the moun- 
tains unchecked, and devastate the 
plains below, to the ruin of the crops 
and consequent impoverishment of 
the country. It is the short-sighted 
custom of the government to let 
whole tracts of mountainous forest- 
lands, leaving the lessee the liberty 
of cutting down as it may seem good 
to him; and generally he is a gree- 
dy man, in a hurry to make a for- 
tune before the present régime shall 
have come to an end, as it must do 
some day. 

I must not leave my readers to 
suppose that all our excursions and 
daily drives were on the grandly 
esthetic plan of those I have de- 
scribed. We were not always my- 
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thological, classical, or even early- 
Christian in our researches, our 
walks or drives. We went shop- 
ping about the streets of Naples in 
a thoroughly womanly fashion, and 
condescended to red and pink co- 
ral, amber and tortoise-shell orna- 
ments, with a full appreciation of 
their prettiness. The bracelets, ear- 
rings, and brooches made out of 
lava never appeared to me other- 
wise than as remains of barbarism. 
Much of the coral-work, though 
very ingenious, is also in bad taste. 
But a string of pink coral beads is al- 
ways a beautiful ornament, and also 
always an expensive one. Amber 
abounds, not of course as a native 
product, but imported from the 
East. The tortoise-shell is very 
delicately carved, and inlaid with 
gold, and some of it is extremely 
pretty. There is also a great deal 
of alabaster-work in figures and 
vases, white and colored. Neither 
Mary nor I could bear it, though 
we did our best to try and be tempt- 
ed by a shop in the Toledo * which 
was filled with it. It is always con- 
nected in my mind with shell orna- 
ments and wool mats. They are 
things that generally seem to go 
together, and equally impress me 
with their uselessness and ugliness. 
I must include in my list of horrors 
the lava and even the terra-cotta 
figures of /azzaroni and Neapolitan 
peasants. Mary was rather dis- 
appointed at not finding shops of 
old furniture and rococo. She had 
collected a variety of pretty and 
even valuable objects when she was 
here many years ago; but now she 
was told by the Neapolitans that 
the English and Americans had 
bought up all there was to be had 
of that nature. No doubt, however, 
we might still have found treasures 


* A street of that name, 
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had we known where to look for 
them. But the days are over when 
bargains could be picked up in Con- 
tinental towns. All those things 
have now a real marketable value, 
and no venders are ignorant of 
what that value is. Ofcourse there 
are occasional exceptions. 

We went once to a flowér-show 
held in the Villa Reale, the beau- 
tiful public promenade which runs 
by the sea-shore and the Chiaia. I 
believe it was the first of the kind 
which had been attempted, and 
as such was worthy of all praise. 
But, apart from that consideration, 
it was inferior to most of the numer- 
ous flower-shows held in the rural 
districts of England. We often 
drove up and down the Chiaia, 
which is the name of the fashion- 
able ‘street of Naples, and along 
which there is a tan road for the 
sake of horsemen, who ride back- 
wards and forwards at a furious 
rate. It is neither very long nor 
very broad; but the gentlemen 
who frequent it are evidently great- 
ly impressed with their manly bear- 
ing and distinguished horseman- 
ship. For my own part, I prefer a 
Neapolitan on the driving-box to 
one in the saddle. They are ex- 
cellent coachmen and but indiffer- 
ent horsemen, as all men must be 
who are deficient in phlegm and 
in external calm: The horse is a 
dignified animal, and demands 
corresponding dignity in his rider. 
We used often to stop at the caffe 
in the Via Reale, and refresh our- 
selves with “ granite”’—that is, a 
glass of snow sweetened, and with 
the juice of fresh lemons squeezed 
into it. 

As a rule, I cannot say that the 
shops in Naples are particularly 
good, and certainly they are very 
dear. The same may be said of pro- 
visions. And as the taxes are every 
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year on the increase, this misfortune 
is not likely to be remedied. I fre- 
quently used to walk through the 
generally narrow and always crowd- 
ed streets of Naples accompanied 
by Frank, and as often Emidio, who 
had arranged some point of meeting 
with my brother, would come down 
from the heights of Capo di Monte, 
where his lovely villa stood, and join 
us in our saunter through the busy 
city. I have seen him stop where a 
piece of rope was hung near a to- 
bacconist’s shop-door, or at the cor- 
ner of the street, and light his cigar 
from the smouldering end which had 
been set fire to for that purpose. I 
have never seen a burning rope in 
the streets in England or in France 
for the accommodation of smokers. 

We visited most of the churches, 
but they were as nothing to me af- 
ter the churches in Rome. The 
flower-boys soon got to know us as 
we walked and drove about, and 
the most lovely roses and bunches 
of orange-blossoms would be press- 
ed upon us fora few pence. The 
boys would sometimes cling to the 
carriage-door with one hand, while 
the horses were going fast, implor- 
ing us to buy the bouquets they 
held in the other, till I used to think 
they must fall and be run over. 
But they are so lithe and supple, 
and they seemed to bound about so 
much as if they were made of in- 
dia-rubber, that at last I got har- 
dened, and would stand to my bar- 
gain half-way down a street with- 
out any apprehension for the safety 
of my dark-eyed, jabbering flower- 
boys. They generally addressed us 
in a jargon of Italian, French, and 
English, and as generally sold their 
flowers for half the price first named. 

I greatly enjoyed the freedom 
and absence of restraint in these 
our rambles; for, having my bro- 
ther with me, I was not afraid of 
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gratifying my curiosity about the 
manners and customs of the hum- 
bler classes. I frequently stood by 
the fountains in the streets, where 
the women washed the linen, and 
entered into conversation with them; 
or I would buy /ritture of various 
kinds (which is, in fact, fried bat- 
ter, sometimes sweet, sometimes sa- 
vory). I did not find it always to 
my taste, because it was made with 
rancid olive-oil quite as often as 
with fat. But the piles of light- 
brown fritters lying on the little ta- 
bles in the open streets, or being 
tossed about, smoking hot, in iron 
pans, had a very inviting appear- 
ance. Then I would get Frank to 
let me have a glass of lemonade 
from the pretty little booths tlhaf 
are so numerous for the sale of that 
delightful beverage, with festoons 
of fresh lemons hanging from the 
gayly-painted poles. I delighted 
all the more in my freedom that I 
knew, when I should be Emidio’s 
wife, and drive about Naples as the 
Contessa Gandolfi, I could no long- 
er expect to enjoy these privileges. 
I said so one day to Emidio, when 
I was taking my second glass of 
lemonade in a peculiarly dingy 
and out-of-the-way street in Naples. 
He laughed at the assertion, though 
he did not for a moment attempt to 
deny it; and meanwhile he enjoy- 
ed as much as I did the absence 
of all form and ceremony, which as 
foreigners we could allow ourselves. 
It was then that jestingly he asked 
me whether it should be put in my 
marriage-settlements that he was to 
take me, at least once, to the Festa 
di Monte Vergine. I could not 
understand what he could possibly 
mean, until he explained that so 
mach is thought of this feast by the 
Neapolitan peasantry that if a girl 
has a goud dof, it is generally in- 
serted in the marriage-deeds that 
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her husband is bound to give her 
this gratification. The feast takes 
place on Whit-Monday, and Emidio 
assured me that my marriage-portion 
was enough to entitle me to more 
than one excursion to the sanctuary 
of the Madonna, if such was my de- 
sire. It is held at Monte Vergine, 
near Avellino; and as we had not 
been able to attend it during our 
stay at Posilippo, I declared that I 
should expect to be taken some 
day, though I declined to puzzle 
our family lawyer by the introduc- 
tion of so strange an article in my 
marriage-settlements. —- 

We had reserved Pompeii for 
the close of our stay at Naples, be- 
cause from thence we meant to go 
on to Sorrento. We entered Pom- 
peii by the “Sea Gate,” having 
left our travelling-bags and shawls 
at the little hotel Dioméde—such 
a grand name for such a mean, vul- 
gar little place! How full of flies 
it was! How bad was the food! 
How miserable the accommodations, 
with advertisements of Bass’ pale 
ale adorning the walls! Nothing, 
however, of the kind could diminish 
the interest with which we were 
about to enter the dead city of the 
dead. Mary remembered having 
come to this same little public-house 
five-and-twenty years before. It has 
been added to since then. At that 
time it afforded very little refresh- 
ment for either man or beast. She 
had taken some tea with her, and 
they accommodated her with hot 
water. Milk was not to be had, so 
she floated a slice of lemon in the 
tea-cup, after the Russian fashion. 
And all the time a handsome youth, 
indifferently clad, and with the 
red Phrygian cap covering his crisp 
black curls, sang a native song to 
the accompaniment of a small gui- 
tar, and danced the while. ‘The 
cotton-plants were ready to give up 
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their bursting pods of snow-white 
fluff in the fields around, and the 
heat was extreme. The scene had 
been much less invaded in those 
days by ordinary sight-seers; but 
also, it must be owned, there was 
less to see, as many of the most 
important excavations have been 
made since that date. As the heat 
was very great, and as, even with- 
out seeing anything like all that is 
worth seeing, we could not possibly 
devote less than two or three hours 
to walking in those shadeless streets, 
it was decided Mary and I should 
be carried by the guides in open 
sedan-chairs, The guides are ap- 
pointed by government, and are 
thoroughly well informed on the 
subject, and are able to answer 
most questions. 

We first visited the Forum. It is, 
even in its utter ruin, very impos- 
ing, for it stands on rising ground, 
and all the principal streets lead to 
it. Several Doric columns, arches 
or gateways, and the pedestals 
which formerly supported statues, 
remain. The Temple of Venus is 
close to the Forum; the entrance 
steps are intact, and the altar stands 
in front of them. Words fail me 
to express the intense melancholy 
of (he scene, as weavandered from 
Teraple to Batis, and from house to 
house, down the narrow streets—for 
all the streets are narrow—whose 
flag-stones are dented by the wheels 
of the chariots, and have a raised 
path for foot-passengers, so high 
that there are stones placed at in- 
tervals to enable one to step across 
the road, with a space left for the 
wheels of the chariot to pass be- 
tween. This was to keep the pas- 
sengers from having to step into 
the water which in rainy weather 
must have poured down these gut- 
terless streets. From the houses 
being now all reduced to the ground 
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floor, with the exception of a few 
in which the stairs leading to the 
first story and some fortions of the 
wall remain, it cannot be said that 
any of the streets produce at all an 
imposing effect. Perhaps the ab- 
sence of this, except in the ruins of 
the temples and public buildings, 
rather adds to the pathetic sadness 
of the scene, by bringing all the 
more vividly before us the fact of 
the utter and sudden destruction 
which swept away a vast city of 
crowded human beings, leading the 
daily life of all of us, in a few short 
hours! We saw the casts of several 
dead bodies that had been found— 
one, ofa man making his escape with 
a sack of money; another, of a ma- 
tron with her young daughter. 
What masses of hair, what round 
and slender limbs, what beautiful 
teeth! It is ghastly, and yet fas- 
cinating; for it seems to bridge 
over so wide a gulf of time, and 
by one touch of nature makes us 
akin to the ancient dead. I felt 
this specially as we went down the 
“Street of Abundance,” as it 
was named—mere dwelling-houses 
and shops on either side; a long, 
ordinary street, where men came 
and went in their round of every- 
day life, buying and selling and 
paying visits. The green lizards 
ran over the whitened walls and 
the small, brown-red bricks. The 
sun poured down his relentless 
rays from a perfectly cloudless sky. 
Except ourselves and the guides, 
no footsteps were heard, no sound 
broke the death-like silence. And 
at the far end of the “ Street of 
Abundance,” just beyond the limits 
of the doomed city, a solitary pine- 
tree, looking like a black spot in 
the white shimmer of the mid-day 
heat, alone indicated a world of 
nature and of life and growth be- 
yond. Here is an oil-shop, full of 
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the beautifully-shaped, huge jars in 
which the oil was kept. There, on 
that slab of marble, are the stains 
of wine. You see the oven, with 
what once was soft white bread— 
the real bread; and you feel that 
it might have happened a few years 
ago, and that somewhere or other, 
perhaps even at Naples, it might 
happen again to-morrow. And two 
thoughts rush in upon us, one full 
of yearning pity, and one of awful 
inquiry—they were our brethren, 
and where are they now? 

The first eruption of Mount Ve- 
suvius occurred in the reign of the 
Emperor Titus, A.D. 79. Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and even Naples it- 
self, had suffered before them from 
earthquakes, and a portion of the 
two first-named towns had been 
laid low. But nothing had ever 
happened to prepare the inhabi- 
tants for the terrible calamity which 
was about to befall them, when, in 
their villa at Misenum, the younger 
Pliny’s mother called the attention 
of Pliny the elder to the cloud, in 
the form of a pine-tree, which she 
saw rising up into the heavens. 
When she did so, she did not even 
know that it was from Vesuvius 
that the cloud ascended. Pliny 
the elder invited his nephew, then 
only eighteen, to accompany him 
in his galley to Retinz, a town on 
the coast, whither he intended to go, 
with the idea that the people might 
be in’ distress. But so little was 
any one prepared for what was 
really about to occur that young 
Pliny did not even lay aside his 
volume of Zivy which he was read- 
ing; while his uncle took his tab- 
lets in his hand, that he might note 
down the curious phenomena he 
was about to investigate, and left 
the house to go on board. It was 
with great difficulty and at im- 
mense risk that he effected a land- 
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ing and made his way to Stabiez, 
near Pompeii, where dwelt his 
friend Pomponianus. In attempt- 
ing to escape from thence in the 
night, he was suffocated by the 
noxious vapors that accompanied 
the eruption, It would seem that 
young Pliny continued his study 
for some hours, never realizing 
what an awful tragedy was going 
on beyond the Bay of Naples. 
There had been shocks of earth- 
quake for some days previous, but 
these were not unusual occurren- 
ces, and therefore excited but little 
alarm, until they became so violent 
as to threaten utter destructior. 
through the night. He seems to 
have been seriously frightened 
about the same time as his. mother; 
for each had risen with the inten- 
tion of calling the other. By this 
time the air was black with fall- 
ing ashes, and the morning light 
could scarcely penetrate the gloom. 
Pliny would not leave his mother, 
while she, being aged and very 
heavy, feared she should not be 
able to follow him, and implored 
him to go away without her, which 
he wouldnot do. They escaped to- 
gether into the country, in danger 
of being trodden down by the 
crowds of flying people, and of be- 
ing smothered by the falling ashes. 
The day was spent in agony and 
terror, and all but total darkness. 
But that night they were able to 
return to Misenum, though not to 
enjoy much repose, as the shocks of 
earthquake still continued. Then 
the young Pliny learnt that his 
uncle, whom he had, happily for 
himself, declined to accompany, 
had perished. This eruption did 
not resemble the more recent ones, 
inasmuch as no lava poured from 
the mountain, but burning stones 
of enormous size, and ashes, to- 
gether with volumes of steam, which 
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poured down in torrents of water, 
filled with ashes, upon the earth 
beneath. The shape of the moun- 
tain was altered entirely by this 
eruption, as it has been in a much 
less degree by that which occur- 
red in April, 1872, and which our 
friends, the Vernons, had witnessed. 
The Neapolitans firmly believe that 
their city will ultimately perish as 
Pompeii has perished; and proba- 
bly science is still unable to prog- 
nosticate whether the awful moun- 
tain has or has not too far exhaust- 
ed its volcanic powers to produce a 
second destruction as terrible as 
that which Pliny has described with 
such accurate detail, and yet in so 
calm and unimpassioned a style. 

Sensational writing is a discovery 
of modern times. We exhaust our 
subject in describing it diffusely 
and minutely. But nevertheless 
the scene Pliny’s letters call up be- 
fore our imagination—the young lad 
poring over his book in company 
with his devoted mother, and the 
brave and learned elder Pliny calm- 
ly setting sail, tablets in hand, to 
study the scene, and to assist those 
in danger, and then perishing in 
the zttempt—is as replete with pa- 
thos and human feeling as language 
can make it. It is full of a lan- 
guage not put into words. 

On the afternoon of the day we 
visited Pompeii we drove to Sorren- 
to, and took up our abode at a quiet 
little pension recently established, 
and literally hidden amongst orange- 
groves. There was a small chapel 
close by. Our rooms were bright 
and «lean, and the greater part of the 
time we had the house entirely to 
ourselves. , 

Let no one presume he knows 
the beauty of Italy who has not 
visited Sorrento. Can anything be 
more lovely than the approach to 
Vico, Meta, and Sant’ Angelo, and 
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the aspect of these little towns 
nestling amid gardens, with their 
feet in the blue ripples of that tide- 
less sea? 

The Sorrentines are a different 
race from the Neapolitans, and no 
love is lost between them. ‘They 
are a more reserved and more dig- 
nified people. They make less 
noise, and are not so excitable. 
The land they live on is not vol- 
canic, the vegetation is more luxu- 
riant, and the people are more 
pastoral in their habits. The air 
is softer and less exciting than at 
Naples. Mary and I felt as if we 
had drifted into the land “ where it 
is always afternoon,” and a lotos- 
eating calm and serenity seemed to 
come over us—a pleasant change 
after the nervous tension which 
Naples produces, and which is sin- 
gularly inimical to sleep. 

Every description of food is bet- 
ter at Sorrento than it is at Naples. 
Sorrento beef is excellent, and Sor- 
rento pigs have a world-wide repu- 
tation for making good pork, though 
they are ugly animals to look at, 
having large, flabby, white bodies 
on tall, thin, greyhound legs, and 
very large, pinkears. Naplesseems 
never at any time to have been well 
famed for producing good food. 

Nearly all Cicero’s letters to Pa- 
pirius Pztus contain allusions to 
eating and drinking, and in one he 
says: “It is a better thing, let me 
tell you, to be sick with good eat- 
ing at Rome, than for want of vic- 
tuals at Naples.” 

When he was thinking of buying 
Sylla’s house at Naples, he asks Pe- 
tus to take some workmen to survey 
it for him, saying: “ If the walls and 
roof are in good repair, I shall 
perfectly well approve of the rest.” 
“If I can procure a house at Naples, 
it is my purpose to live so abstemi- 
ously that what our late sumptuary 
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law allows for one day’s expense 
shall suffice me ten.” This last 
sentence, when coupled with that 
quoted from the other letter, looks 
rather like making a virtue of ne- 
cessity. ‘The marvel is that the 
Naples market is not more abun- 
dantly provided with Sorrento pro- 
duce. The fruit is very good; 
and we all agreed we had never 
known the real merit of cherries 
until we had eaten them at Sorren- 
to, and even better still at Capri. 
In our own land, in France, and 
even in cherry-loving Germany, I 
had always considered them as a 
very poor fruit, unless cooked or 
preserved. But I entertained a 
very different opinion of them when 
I had feasted on them in the South 
of Italy. They are as different as 
the fresh oranges, picked from the 
tree, are from those that have been 
plucked while green, and have ri- 
pened in a box during a long voy- 
age, 

I never cared for cherries in Eng- 
land. I used to believe in oranges 
as I found them in the fruiterers’ 
shops. But now they appear to 
me a snare and a delusion when 
eaten in the north. 

When we arrived at Sorrento, the 
Empress of Russia and her daugh- 
ter, the grand duchess, were still 
there. We met them driving just 
as we entered the town, and of 
course looked eagerly at her who was 
so soon to become our own Duch- 
ess of Edinburgh, and were charm- 
ed with her amiable and youthful 
expression, and with the pretty 
smile with which she returned our 
bow. ‘They were to leave Sorrento 
in a very few days. The yacht was 
already moored close to the cliffs, 
awaiting them. The empress shed 
tears, as the people crowded round 
to see her embark and wished her 
farewell in their own graceful way 
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and soft language. She said she 
had grown to love Sorrento and 
its inhabitants more than she 
could express, and that she should 
always hope some day to return 
amongst them. 

The house in which Tasso was 
born is now converted into a hotel, 
much to the detriment of all poetic 
sentiment. 

Nothing can be more lovely 
than the neighborhood of Sorrento, 
though a great deal is unapproach- 
able, except on horseback, don- 
keys, or mules; and much more is 
equally so for all but very vigorous 
pedestrians. We went more than 
once to the small, picturesque town 
of Massa, at the extreme point of 
the Peninsula. We visited Il De- 
serto, the name given to a Francis- 
can monastery situated on the top 
of a somewhat barren hill, and 
which commands a magnificent 
view. We found only a few lay 
brothers at home, and about half 
a dozen orphan boys, who were 
there by way of learning the art of 
agriculture. The land around the 
monastery was mostly barren, and 
to the left was covered with brush- 
wood. No agriculture was there, 
at any rate. There was a large gar- 
den enclosed within walls; and as 
the small agriculturals were in it, I 
hoped to see some evidence of their 
labors. I am bound, however, to 
speak the truth, much as it tells 
against the expectations of Sorrento 
with regard to the future tillers of the 
soil, as also, which is worse, against 
the efficiency of the Franciscan 
instructors in this particular case. 
The garden was quite full of 
weeds. I scarcely saw a vegetable 
or plant of any kind likely to prove 
edible to anybody except our don- 
keys; but for them there was hope, 
as thistles abounded. The juvenile 
agriculturists were by no means 
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usefully engaged, but were listlessly 
roving about, doing nothing in 
particular.” They looked bored ; 
and I could not wonder at it. 
Certainly, the orphans learned 
no agriculture, and I doubt if 
either the fathers or lay brothers 
can teach it. It is to be hoped 
that at least they learn something 
else. 

One bright morning we resolved 
on a trip to Capri. We chartered 
a boat, a man, and two boys, the 
party consisting of Ida and Eliza- 
beth Vernon, Mary, and me. The 
wind was not altogether in our fa- 
vor, and our three sailors had hard 
work to row us. Nothing can well 
be more beautiful than the line of 
coast, with picturesque ruins, deep 
sea-caves, varied rocks, and green 
slopes down to the water’s edge. 
We had resolved to spend one 
night at Capri, and intended visit- 
ing the Blue Grotto the next day. 
But the wind was blowing fresh, 
and it seemed but too probable 
that, if we did not accomplish our 
visit at once, we might miss it al- 
together. Our boatmen made no 
objection to this addition to our 
original bargain, and we soon 
found ourselves rowing up to an 
entrance into the rock that did not 
present a different appearance to 
many other such small, slit-like fis- 
sures and holes, some of which 
had been pointed out to us as the 
sirens’ caves. We found two boats 
moored tothe rock; one was empty, 
and in the other was a lad. 

We were given to understand 
that only two of us at a time could 
enter the mysterious cave, and that 
our boat was a great deal too large 
to pass through that low, dark hole 
in the rock which the restless blue 
sea was lapping incessantly with a 
rapidity of motion that seemed to be 
momentarily on the increase. We 
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were moreover told that #/ vecchio* 
was inside—a piece of information 
which, conveying no express ideas 
to my mind, awoke a vague appre- 
hension that perhaps I might have 
touched on the abode of the Old 
Man of the Sea—a prospect not 
altogether desirable. There was a 
great question who was to enter the 
little boat and first? encounter the 
passage and the old man. Ida and 
Elizabeth refused to be separated, 
and Mary, with an exclamation— 
something about being responsible 
to their mother for their safety—saw 
them embark with a pang. In an 
instant, obedient to the sailor lad’s 
injunctions, they both disappear- 
ed, lying flat down at the bottom 
of the boat. The sailor gave one 
vigorous stroke of his oar, ducked 
down himself, and the boat was 
sucked into the awful cavern be- 
tween the heaving sea and the low 
arch. Mary and I sat silent. Of 
course we knew there was no dan- 
ger. It was what everybody did, 
and there could be nothing to ap- 
prehend; nevertheless, I am free to 
acknowledge that those twenty min- 
utes, during which we were as much 
shut out from all sight and sound 
of them as if they were gone to the 
bottom, while the treacherous waves 
slapped and lapped the rock like 
some hungry live thing, and in so 
doing almost closed the orifice 
through which the boat had disap- 
peared, were not by any means 
minutes of absolute serenity to our 
nerves. Presently, however, the 
prow of the little boat reappeared, 
and in a second up jumped Ida 
and Elizabeth like Jack in the 
box. 

“Well!” we both exclaimed. 

“Oh! it is beautiful. Make 
haste!” 
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“And the old man?” said I 
dubiously. 

“Oh! yes, he is there,” was the 
only reply, and no more satisfacto- 
ry than my previous information. 

Of course Mary and I, on getting 
into the boat, made ourselves as flat 
as we could at the bottom of it; 
and suddenly a heaving of the sea 
shot us into the grotto. Instantly 
I forgot the old man and every- 
thing else in the marvellous beauty 
of the scene around me. The sides 
of the cave, one or-two large shelv- 
ing rocks, and the roof were per- 
fectly blue. The very air seemed 
blue. The water itself was ultrama- 
rine. I dipped in my hand, and 
instantly it shone and _ flashed 
like brilliant silver. We approach- 
ed one of the large rocks where 
there is a landing-place. On it I 
beheld some strange, dark object. 
Suddenly the object leaped into the 
blue water, and was transfigured 
before my eyes into a huge silver 
frog, swimming about in all direc- 
tions with a white head above the 
water. It was my much-dreaded 
old man; and certainly the result, 
in point of color and brilliancy, 
of the disporting of this venerable 
individual in the blue water, which 
converted him into sparkling silver, 
was very remarkable. But it is not 
often given, to female eyes at least, 
to behold a mortal swimming close 
to her, and to notice the peculiar- 
ly frog-like and ungraceful action 
which swimming necessitates, and 
which is heightened by the apparent 
foreshortening of the lim)s from 
the refraction of the light in the 
water. It suddenly flashed upon 
me: was it thus that Hero saw 
Leander?—minus the silver of 
course. Poor Hero! The silver 
frog croaked an indescribable favors, 
calling our attention vociferously 
to his own extraordinary brillian- 
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cy. At length we entreated him 
to spare his aged limbs any more 
aquatic gymnastics, and to return 
to his rock ; which he did, resuming 
his garments in some niche of a 
darker blue than the rest. 

Meanwhile, our lad had rowed 
the boat close up to the other large 
rock on the opposite side of the 
grotto, telling us that he would 
gather some coral for us. It was 
getting dark, and, as we sat alone 
in the boat, we could neither see 
nor hear him. A deep-violet hue 
began to spread over the grotto 
and the water. Evening was draw- 
ing near, and I began to conjure 
our sole protector to leave his coral 
reefs and returnto the boat. Then 
we ducked down once more, and, 
with the edge of the boat absolutely 
grating against the mouth of the 
cave, we emerged into the open sea 
and the fair white light of heaven. 

It happened once upon a time 
that some one, perhaps an ordinary 
traveller, perhaps another profes- 
sional and belated old man, went 
into the blue grotto alone, and stay- 
ed toolong. The wind blew hard, 
and the sea rose. For three days 
no boat could pass through the 
closed mouth ofthe cave. Happily, 
his friends succeeded in floating in 
a loaf of bread, which he devoured 
on his solitary blue rock. I have 
often wished to know the history 
of those three days. Didthe sirens 
come and sing to him? Did no 
mermaid bear him company, or 
was he left a prey to “the blue 
devils”? 

We had astiff breeze as we steer- 
ed our course to the Marina Pic- 
cola, one of the only two landing- 
places of the Island of Capri. We 
determined, as we were to be there 
for so short a time, to sleep at the 
small inn close by, called the “ Lit- 
tle Tiberius,” and which we found 
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comfortable, though very unassum- 
ing and not quite finished. We din- 
ed iy the Joggia, shaded by a vine, 
and they brought us cherries the size 
of plums that melted like a ripe 
peach, and beautiful oranges, gath- 
ered with the green leaves around 
them. 

The only way to get about on the 
little Island of Capri, is on donkeys 
or on foot. We chose the former, 
and directed our course to where 
stood the Palace of Tiberius. The 
village of Anacapri is very pictu- 
resque, with its narrow streets, some- 
times raised a step or two, dark, 
wide doorways, and domed roofs. 
We went to the top of the precipi- 
tous rock called “Il salto di Tibe- 
rio,” * which falls sheer and smooth 
down to the sea, without a break 
save a few tufts of wild flowers, and 
over which Tiberius is said to have 
flunz his victims, whose bodies then 
floated away to the coast of Baiz. 
When Augustus was dying, he said 
of his successor, “I pity the Romans. 
They are about to be ground be- 
tween slow jaws.” Never was the 
cruelty of a coward better express- 
ed than by these words. 

I suppose the only history that 
will ever be correctly written will 
be that which will date from the 
day of judgment—that day which 
alone will clear up the falsehoods, 
misapprehensions, and delusions 
with which all history abounds, and 
will leave probably only the devil as 
black as he is painted, while it will 
also prove that many of our angels 
are fallen ones. It is always diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to arrive 
at the secret motives of a man who 
is a coward, is reserved, has a cer- 
tain superficial refinement of taste 
and intellect, and is cursed with ab- 
solute power. Tiberius appreciat- 
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ed the extraordinary beauty of his 
favorite Capri; and yet he dwelt 
there only to commit the most hid- 
eous crimes in secret, while dis- 
coursing on the subtleties of gram- 
mar and the beauty of art, and writ- 
ing elegies and love songs. He seem- 
ed to have no human affection save 
for the low-born Sejanus, whom 
nevertheless years afterwards he 
accused to the Roman Senate in a 
pitiful, whining letter, and who was 
torn to pieces in consequence. He 
always hated those who in any way 
belonged to him, whether by a nat- 
ural tie or by that of a supposed 
intimacy. He hated Rome; but 
even the terror and dread he had of 
it, giving way to the longing to know 
how far his bloody orders were be- 
ing carried out, he approached the 
gates. That day his pet serpent, 
the friend of his bosom, was killed 
and eaten by a million of midges. 
“Multitudes are dangerous,” re- 
marked the sententious emperor, 
and back he went to the top of his 
solitary rock at Capri. 

The same type of man returns 
from time to time upon the face of 
the earth to show us the deep hell 
within itself of which, alas! the hu- 
man heart is capable. Robespierre 
was a man of affable manners, who 
loved flowers and kept canaries. 
He had delicate white hands and 
a simper for ever on his thin lips. 
In early life he wrote a pamphlet 
against capital punishment. When 
his turn came to die on the guillo- 
tine, he showed no fraction of the 
courage of the youngest and weakest 
of his many victims. He too was soft 
and cruel. There are many such, 
but happily the outward circum- 
stances are wanting which would 
develop them into the monsters to 
which, as a race, they belong. 

We spent only a few hours at 
Salerno, just time enough to visit 
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the tomb of the great Hildebrand, 
S. Gregory VII., the little man with 
a great soul, the spiritual Alexander 
of the church, who, as he said him- 
self, “without being allowed the 
liberty of speech or deliberation, 
had been violently carried away and 
placed on the pontifical throne”; 
and through volumes of intimate 
and interesting letters relates his 
sorrows, his anxieties, and his ef- 
forts to the friend of his soul, Car- 
dinal Didier, the Abbot of Monte- 
Casino. In the crypt we visited 
the altar and relics of S. Matthew. 
The same evening we drove along 
the coast to Amalfi. It was grow- 
ing dark before we got there, and 
I think, though no one said a word 
about it till we were safe in the 
Hotel of the Capuchins, we were 
not altogether without some appre- 
hension that the towering rocks, the 
dark caves, the mountain heights, 
and the thick woodlands which 
filled us with admiration, did not 
also suggest an unpleasant suspi- 
cion of possible banditti. But here 
I stop. If Amalfi is not seen, it 
may be painted; but it cannot be 
described in any words I know of 
which will tell its beauty. The 
world has many jewels from na- 
ture’s casket, but few more lovely 
and in more gorgeous setting than 
the little medizval town of Amalfi. 

I am writing these pages in an 
English village. I see a low line 
of pale, misty hills to my left. A 
venerable church tower peeps from 
amid large elms and red brick cot- 
tage chimneys. In front of my 
trim garden is a green meadow. 
The white butterflies are coursing 
each other in the noontide warmth, 
and the village children have 
crowned themselves with tall paper 
caps, and are holding some jubilee 
of their own, the mysteries of which 
are undiscernable to older minds. 
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The clematis which climbs my 
porch breathes soft, perfumed sighs 
at my open window. It is pretty, 
simple, homely. But between this 
and the dreamlike beauty of Amalfi 
there lies far more than the dis- 
tance of many hundreds of miles. 
There lie the yearning of the soul 
for the best of God’s beautiful cre- 
ation—for the warmth of the sun, 
that natural god of life and glad- 
ness—the thirst of the artist’s eye 
for color, and the poet’s love of 
the language of song; there lie 
the Catnolic’s hunger for the land 
of faith and the longing for the re- 
gions of old memories and heroic 
sanctities. 

Yes, I love my own pale land, 
with her brief, scarce summer 
smiles, her windy autumns, and 
her long, fireside, wintry evenings. 
But while I write it and feel it, 
there comes up before my mind the 
rose-tints and blue and silver spar- 
kle, the golden rocks and emerald 
verdure, of the land with the “ fatal 
gift of beauty,” and I feel my 
heart sink as I recall Amalfi. 

A few more days, and we had 
looked our last on Southern Italy. 
There were other reasons besides 
the thirst for sunshine and beauty 
why our leaving Naples should prove 
sosad. There was the close friend- 
ship with the Vernons and Padre 
Cataldo; and as regarded four 
hearts, there was something more, I 
suppose, than friendship. 

On leaving Amalfi we only slept 
one night at Naples (for Posilippo 
we saw no more), and that was a 
dream-tost, tearful night. We would 
not suffer any of our friends to ac- 
company us to the station. Public 
farewells would be unbearable. 

The last thing I remember, as 
I drove through the hot, bright 
streets teeming with life, was two 
young girls with naked feet gayly 
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dancing the tarantella on the 
burning pavement. Lightly, trip- 
pingly, daintily they danced— 
these two supple-limbed daughters 
of the sunny south. How joyous, 
how free from care, from after- 
thought or forethought, did they 
seem! A few figs (they were just 
ripe) in summer, a few chestnuts 
and some yellow bread of Indian 
corn, are all they need for food; 
and one scant frock, that hides 
neither arms nor ankles, is all that 
decency demands. The sun does 
the’ rest, pouring rich color into 
their veins, bright sparkles into their 
eyes. And so at mid-day shall 
they dance, on flags which would 
scorch my northern skin, singing 
the while to their own steps, un- 
challenged by police, unreproach- 
ed by man, and know no harm, 
while we go back to our mists and 
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showers amidst our “ advanced civ- 
ilization.” 

While writing this my eyes rest 
upon these lines: “ Many take root 
in this soil, and find themselves 
unable to leave it again. A species 
of contemplative epicurism takes 
possession of them—a life freed 
from all vain desires and sterile 
agitation; an ideal existence which 
is shocked by no inconvenient re- 
ality. Others return to their hy- 
perborean country, bringing with 
them a luminous remembrance to 
light up the gray twilight of their 
frozen sky for evermore; others 
still have quaffed the enchantress’ 
charmed potion, and can no longer 
resist the gentle desires which draw 
them periodically back to her.” 

May I also be numbered with 
those who return to the southern 
shores of beautiful Italy! 
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Bioom’D the first Eden not with man alone, 

But woman, equal woman, at his side. 

And seemly was it when, together tried, 
They fell together—for the two were one. 

On Calvary stood the Mother by the Son: 

New Eve with Second Adam crucified ; 

And as through Eve in Adam we had died, 
Through Mary was our loss in Christ undone. 
Then how should not the Paradise regained 

Behold its Eve beside her Adam throned ; 
Both risen, both ascended—unprofaned 

Each virginal body, by the grave disowned ? 
Else had our foe his conquest half maintained, 

The primal ruin been but half atoned. 


Laxe Georce, Feast or THe ASSUMPTION, 1874. 
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A DISCUSSION WITH AN INFIDEL. 


XIV. 
THE SEAT OF THE SOUL. 


Biichner. You will admit, I pre- 
sume, that “ the brain isnot merely 
the organ of thought and of all the 
higher mental faculties, but also the 
sole and exclusive seat of the soul. 
Every thought is produced in the 
brain, every kind of feeling and 
sensation, exertion of the will, and 
voluntary motion, proceeds from it” 
(p. 14r). 

Reader. Not exactly “from it,” 
but from the soul, as I have already 
established; though certainly the 
brain is instrumental in all vital 
operations. As to the brain being 
“the sole and exclusive” seat of 
the soul I think that physiologists 
do not agree, and that philosophers 
have something to object. 

Biichner. It is now a recognized 
truth. “It took a long time before 
it was recognized, and it is even to 
this day difficult for those who are 
not physicians to convince them- 
selves-of its correctness ” (¢id:) 

Reader. It must be difficult in- 
deed ; for although we have reason 
to believe that the brain is, so to 
say, the central telegraphic office 
where every intelligence from the 
other parts of the body is received, 
yet it is but natural to suppose that 
there cannot be a central office if 
there are no other offices destined 
to correspond withit. Onthe other 
hand, philosophers teach that she 
soul is the form of the body ; which 
implies that there are other parts of 
our body, besides the brain, where 
the soul must be present. 


Biichner. “‘ These philosophers 
are a singular people. They talk 
of the creation of the world as if 
they had been present on the occa- 
sion ; they define the Absolute as if 
they had sat at its table for years ; 
they babble about the nothing and 
the something, the ego and non-ego, 
the per se and in se, universals and 
particulars, perishability and abso- 
lute existence, the unknown 4, etc., 
etc., with a confidence as ifacelestial 
codex had given them exact infor- 
mation about all these ideas and 
thitigs, and they plaster up the 
simplest notions with such a confus- 
ed mass of high-sounding and learn- 
ed but incomprehensible words and 
phrases as to turn the head of a 
rational man. But, in spite of all 
this, upon their metaphysical emi- 
nence they are not unfrequently so 
far off from any positive knowledge 
that they commit the most amusing 
blunders, especially in those cases 
in which philosophy and science 
meet, and when the latter threatens 
to destroy the results of metaphysi- 
cal speculation. Thus almost all 
philosophical psychologists have 
struggled with rare energy against 
the theory of the seat of the soul.in 
the brain, and continue in their op- 
position without taking the least 
notice of the progress of experi- 
mental science ” (pp. 142, 143). 

Reader. 1 am surprised, doctor, 
at your declamation against phi- 
losophers. You have no right to 
denounce them either in general or 
in particular. I admit that ration- 
alistic philosophers richly deserve 
all the contempt you can heap upon 
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them, but it is not fair in you to 
attack them; for they are better 
than you. To lay your own faults 
on the shoulders of your opponents 
is an old trick. The burglar calls 
his victim a thief; designing Free- 
masons always prate about Jesuiti- 
cal machinations ; and writers whose 
philosophical baggage is as light as 
their pretensions are high inveigh 
against those by whom they dread 
to be exposed, refuted, and sup- 
planted. Such is the case with you. 
While pretending to describe others, 
you have made the portrait of your- 
self. It is certainly difficult to find 
anotiier man in the world who bab- 
bles with as much confidence as 
you do about, or rather against, 
creation, the Absolute, and the un- 
known «, etc.,etc. Yet your oppo- 
nents are not infallible, nor do they 
pretend to be; but if they “commit 
the most amusing blunders,” it is 
not owing to their “metaphysical 
eminence,” as you suppose, but 
rather to their metaphysical in- 
capacity. Science, you say, some- 
times “threatens to destroy the re- 
sults of metaphysical speculation ”; 
but you should have added that 
metaphysical speculation oftentimes 
saves science from shipwreck ; for 
empiricism without philosophy is a 
ship without a rudder. 

You denounce your adversaries 
as men who do not ‘take “ the least 
notice of the progress of experi- 
mental science.” This is acalumny. 
In fact, you yourself inform us that 
one of your adversaries is philoso- 
pher Fischer, a man who not only 
took notice of the progress of ex- 
perimental science, but greatly 
contributed to such a progress by 
his own intelligent and indefatigable 
labors. You cannot therefore pre- 
tend that such a man lacked “ posi- 
tive knowledge.” Now, he says: 
“ That the soul is immanent in the 
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whole nervous system is proved, as 
it feels, perceives, and acts in every 
part thereof. I do not feel pain in 
a central part of the brain, but in a 
particular spot and place.” 
Biichner. “ And yet what Fischer 
denies is undoubtedly the fact. 
The nerves themselves do not per- 
ceive; they merely call forth sensa- 
tions by conducting the impressions 
received to the brain. We do not 
feel pain in the place injured, but 
in the brain. If a nerve of sensa- 
tion be divided in its course to the 
brain, all the parts which are sup- 
plied by it lose their sensibility, for 
no other reason than that the con- 
ducting of the impression to the 
brain is no longer possible. Every 
man who has no knowledge of 
physiological processes believes 
the feeling of hunger to be in the 
stomach. This is not so; the brain 
alone makes us conscious of the 
feeling. If the nerve uniting brain 
and stomach be divided, hunger is 
at an end, nor does it return. 
Neither does anger arise in the liver, 
or courage in the chest, but in the 
brain only” (pp. 143, 144). “ Habit 
and external appearance have led 
to the false notion that we feel in 
places subjected to external irrita- 
tion. Physiology calls this relation 
‘the law of eccentric phenomena.’ 
According to it, we falsely attribute 
the feeling perceived in the brain 
to the place where the impression 
is made. ... Persons who have 
lost their arms or legs by amputa- 
tion often feel during their whole 
lives, in atmospheric changes, pains 
in limbs which they no longer 
possess. If all his limbs were re- 
moved, man would still feel them. 
From these facts it can scarcely be 
doubted .that there must exist in 
the brain. a topography by means of 
which the various sensations of the 
different parts of the body arise. 
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Every part of the body which can 
be separately perceived must have 
a corresponding spot in the brain 
which in some degree represents it 
in the forum of consciousness ” (pp. 
144, 145). 

Reader, This answer, doctor, is 
not altogether satisfactory. “ The 
nerves,” of course, “do not per- 
ceive.” This I willingly admit; 
but neither does the brain perceive ; 
for it is the soul that perceives. 
The nerves “ merely call forth sen- 
sations by conducting the impres- 
sions received to the brain.” This 
cannot be denied; but it does not 
prove the non-existence of the soul 
in the nervous system. Suppose 
that a pin or a thorn presses the 
finger; before the impression can 
be transmitted from the finger to 
the brain, its reception in the finger 
must give rise to a change of rela- 
tion between the soul and the finger 
itself; which would be impossible, 
if the soul were not in the finger. 
For, if the soul is not in the finger, 
the impression made by the thorn 
will consist of a merely mechanical 
movement; and when this move- 
ment is communicated to the brain, 
what sensation can be called forth ? 
A sensation of pain? No; for 
mere mechanical movement cannot 
produce a sense of pain, unless it is 
felt to disagree with the living 
organism. Now, the pricking is 
not felt to disagree with the brain, 
but with the finger. It is therefore 
in the finger and not in the brain 
that we feel the pain; which shows 
that the soul really is in the finger, 
and in every other part of the body 
in which we may experience any 
sensation. 

Your reason for pretending that 
“we do not feel pain in the place 
injured, but in the brain,” is quite 
unsatisfactory. It is true that if a 
nerve of sensation be divided in its 
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course to the brain, all the parts 
which are supplied by it lose their 
sensibility "; but what of that? 
Those parts lose their sensibility 
because they lose their sensitive- 
ness; that is, because the cutting 
of the nerve, by impairing the body, 
causes the soul to abandon the 
organic parts supplied by that 
nerve. You argue that, if the soul 
is not present in a given part of the 
body, when the nerve has been 
injured, the soul was not present in 
that same part before the nerve was 
injured. ‘This inference is evident- 
ly wrong. The soul informs the 
organism, and any part of it, as 
long as the organs are suitably dis- 
posed for the vital operations, and 
abandons the organism, or any part 
of it, as soon as the organs have 
become unfit for the vital opera- 
tions. Hence, as you cannot infer 
the non-existence of the soul in the 
brain of a living man from the non- 
existence of the same in the brain 
of acorpse, so you cannot infer its 
non-existence in a part of the body 
before the cutting of the nerve from 
its non-existence in the same part 
after the nerve has been cut. 

The feeling of hunger, you say, 
is not in the stomach, because “ if 
the nerve uniting brain and stomach 
be divided, hunger is at anend.” Is 
not this very curious? Men need 
none of your theories to know 
where they feel hungry; and they 
not only Jdelieve, as you say, but 
also experience, that their feeling of 
hunger is in the stomach. How 
can this be reconciled with your 
theory? You try to discredit the 
common belief by observing that 
we “have no knowledge of physio- 
logical processes.” This, however, is 
not true; for although we may not 
possess your speculative knowledge 
of those processes, yet we have an 
experimental knowledge of them, 


, 
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which beats all your speculations. 
The simplest common sense teaches 
that a theory contradicted by facts 
is worth nothing. Now, the fact is 
that we experience the sensation 
of hunger in the stomach, and not 
in the brain; and therefore no phy- 
siological theory that contradicts 
such a fact can be of any value. 

You pretend that “habit and ex- 
ternal appearance have led to the 
false notion that we feel in places 
subjected to external irritation.” 
This assertion cannot be justified. 
Habits are acquired by repeated 
acts ; and to assume that habit leads 
us to a false notion is to assume 
that we are cheated by our actual 
sensations; which is inadmissible. 
As to “ external appearances,” it is 
evident that they have nothing to 
do with the question, as sensations 
are not external appearances, but 
internal realities. Hence when we 
say that “we feel in places subject- 
ed to external irritation,” we ex- 
press a real fact of which we have 
exoerimental evidence, and in re- 
gard to which no habit or external 
appearance can make us err. 

The fact that “persons who have 
lost their arms or legs by amputa- 
tion often feel during their whole 
life, in atmospheric changes, pains 
in limbs which they no longer pos- 
sess,” does not tend to prove that 
the brain is the exclusive seat of 
the soul. Hence I dismiss it alto- 
gether. With regard to your con- 
clusion that “every part of the 
body which can be separately per- 
ceived must have a corresponding 
spot in the brain which in some de- 
gree represents it in the forum of 
consciousness,” I have not the least 
objection against it; I merely add 
that no part of the body in which 
the soul is not actually present can 
be represented in the forum of con- 
sciousness. For if the soul is not 
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in the finger when the thorn pricks 
it, the soul cannot say, J feel the 
pain ; it could only say, J know that 
a material organ, with which I have 
nothing to do, ts being injured. The 
soul would, in fact, but receive a 
telegram announcing what happens 
in some distant quarter. Ifa tele- 
gram comes to you from Siberia, an- 
nouncing twenty degrees of cold, do 
you feel the sensation of cold? 

Biichner. Yet “the theory that 
the brain is the seat of the soul is 
so incontrovertible that it has long 
been adopted in the rules of law in 
regard to monstrosities. A mon- 
strosity with one body and two heads 
counts for ¢wo persons; one with 
two bodies and one head, only for 
one person. Monstrosities without 
brain, so-called acephali, possess no 
personality ” (pp. 147, 148). 

Reader. This is true; and there- 
fore the soul certainly informs the 
brain. But it does not follow that 
other parts of the body are not in- 
formed. Hence your remark has 
no bearing on the question; and it 
remains true that the soul, as the 
form of the body, is directly con- 
nected with every part of the or- 
ganism in which vital acts are per- 
formed. 

XV. 
SPIRITISM. 


Reader. May I ask, doctor, what 
you think of spiritism ? 

Biichner. 1 think it to be a fraud. 

Reader. Of course, when a man 
denies the existence of spiritual 
substances, he cannot but deny 
their manifestation. Yet the phe- 
nomena of spiritism are so well 
known that we can scarcely be of 
your opinion. 

Biichner. “ Some of these pheno- 
mena, clairvoyance especially, have 
been laid hold of to prove the exis- 
tence of supernatural and super- 
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sensual phenomena. They were 
considered as the link of connec- 
tion between the spiritual and the 
material world; and it was surmis- 
ed that these phenomena opened a 
gate through which man might pass, 
and succeed in obtaining some im- 
mediate clue regarding transcen- 
dental existence, personal continu- 
ance, and the laws of the spirit. All 
these things are now, by science 
and an investigation of the facts, 
considered as idle fancies which 
human nature is so much inclined 
to indulge in to satisfy its longing 
after what appears miraculous and 
supersensual ” (p. 149). 

Reader. I apprehend, doctor, 
that science has no means of show- 
ing that “all these things are idle 
fancies.” Materialism, of course, 
assumes, though it cannot show, 
that spirits do not exist; but ma- 
terialism is no science at all; and 
if the “investigation of the facts” 
has been conducted by materialists, 
we may well be sure that their ver- 
dict was not unbiassed. On the 
other hand, men of science, who 
are not materialists, a great number 
of physicians, philosophers, and the- 
ologians, are convinced that the 
phenomena of spiritism are neither 
inventions nor delusions. And, 
though human nature feels a cer- 
tain propensity to believe what is 
wonderful, we cannot assume that 
learned and prudent men yield to 
this propensity without good rea- 
sons. 

Biichner. “ This propensity has 
given rise to the most curious er- 
rors of the human mind. Though 
it sometimes appears that the pro- 
gress of science arrests its develop- 
ment in some place, it suddenly 
breaks forth with greater force at 
some other place where it was less 
expected. The events of the last 
few years afford a striking example. 
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What the belief in sorcery, witch- 
craft, demoniac possession, vampi- 
rism, etc., was in former centuries, 
reappears now under the agreeable 
forms of table-moving, spirit-rap- 
ping, psychography, somnambulism, 
etc.” (p. 150). 

Reader. You are right. Spirit- 
ism is only a new form of old su- 
perstitions and diabolic manifesta- 
tions. But you are mistaken, if you 
believe that science can show such 
manifestations to have been fables. 
Your scientific argument against spi- 
ritual manifestations is, you must 
own it, inconsistent with your sci- 
entific process. Your process re- 
quires a basis of facts; for it is 
from facts that science draws its 
generalizations. Youshould, there- 
fore, first ascertain that sorcery, 
witchcraft, etc., never existed in the 
world, and that not one of the 
thousand facts narrated in profane, 
sacred, or ecclesiastical history has 
ever happened; and then you 
might conclude that all mankind 
have been very stupid to believe 
such absurdities. But you follow 
quite a different course. You ar- 
gue @ priori, and say : Spiritual mani- 
festations are an impossibility ; there- 
fore all the pretended facts of spirit- 
ism are impositions. This manner 
of arguing is not scientific; for evi- 
dently it is not based on facts, and 
the assumption that spiritual mani- 
festations are impossible cannot 
be granted; for it cannot be prov- 
ed. Hence not only the ignorant 
classes, but also educated per- 
sons, as you complain, believe in 
spiritual manifestations, in spite of 
your pretended science; for, when 
they see the facts, they will only 
smile at your denial of their possi- 
bility. 

Biichner. But the facts themselves 
are incredible. “ Magnetic sleep, 
induced either by continued passes 
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on the body, or spontaneously 
without external means, as in idio- 
somnambulism, is stated to be fre- 
quently attended by an intellectual 
ecstasy, which in certain privileged 
persons, chiefly females, rises to 
what is called clairvoyance. In this 
state those persons are said to ex- 
hibit mental faculties not natural 
to them, to speak fluently foreign 
languages, and to discuss things 
perfectly unknown to them in the 
waking state. The person 
perceives things beyond the sphere 
of his senses, he reads sealed letters, 
guesses the thoughts of other per- 
sons, reveals the past, etc. Finally, 
such individuals sometimes give us 
information about the arrangements 
in heaven and hell, our state after 
death, and so forth; but we cannot 
help mentioning that these revela- 
tions are ever in remarkable har- 
mony with the religious views of 
the church, or of the priest under 
whose influence the patient may be 
for the time” (p. 151). 

Reader. Poor Doctor Biichner! 
You are most unlucky in your allu- 
siontothe church. Spiritism is not 
a priestly invention, nor is it practis- 
ed under the influence of the priest. 
The whole world knows that the 
practice of spiritism is utterly for- 
bidden by the church; and you 
cannot be ignorant that your insi- 
nuation of the contrary is a slander. 
Perhaps your Masonic conscience 
allows you to tell lies; butis it wise 
to do so when the lie is so patent 
that no one can believe it ? 

Biichner. “There can be no 
doubt that all pretended cases of 
clairvoyance rest upon fraud or 
illusion. Clairvoyance—that is, a 
perception of external objects with- 
out the use of the senses—is an im- 
possibility. It is a law of nature 
which cannot be gainsaid that we 
require our eyes to see, our ears to 
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hear, and that these senses are 
limited in their action by space. 
No one can read an opaque sealed 
letter, extend his vision to America, 
see with closed eyes what passes 
around him, look into the future, 
or guess the thoughts of others. 
These truths rest upon natural laws 
which are irrefutable, and admit, 
like other natural laws, of no ex- 
ception. All that we know we 
know by the medium of our senses. 
There exist no supersensual and 
supernatural things and capacities, 
and they never can exist, as the 
eternal conformity of the laws of 
nature would thereby be suspended. 
As little as a stone can ever fall in 
any other direction than towards 
the centre of the earth, so little can 
a man see without using his eyes’ 
(p. 152). 
Reader. Your 
sound, doctor. 


reasoning is not 
The stone can fall 
in any direction, if it receives an 
impetus in that direction ; it is only 
when it is left to itself that it must 
fall directly towards the centre of 
the earth. So also a man, when 
left to himself and his natural pow- 
ers, cannot see without using his 
eyes; but if acted on by a preter- 
natural agency, he may be made ac- 
quainted with what his eyes cannot 
Your mention of natural laws 
is uncalled for. You will certainly 
not pretend that the natural laws, 
which hold in regard to this visible 
world, can be assumed to rule the 
world of the spirits. Moreover, 
when you say that “there exist 
no supersensual and supernatural 
things,” because “the eternal con- 
formity of the laws of nature would 
thereby-be suspended,” you merely 
make a gratuitous assertion. For 
as you Can raise a weight without 
suspending the law of gravitation. 
so can other agents do other things 
conflicting with the uniform execu- 
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tion of natural laws without the 
natural laws becoming suspended. 
Thus your assertion that “there 
exist no supersensual and superna- 
tural things” is wholly gratuitous, 
and therefore cannot be the basis 
of a sound argument against the 
facts of spiritism. “There is no 
fighting against facts; it is like 
kicking against the pricks,” as you 
say in one of your prefaces (p. 
XViil. ) 

Biichner. “Ghosts and _ spirits 
have hitherto only been seen by 
children, or ignorant and supersti- 
tious individuals ” (p. 152). 

Reader. Did not Saul 
ghost of Samuel ? 

Biichner, “ All that has been nar- 
rated of the visits of departed spi- 
rits is sheer nonsense; never has a 
dead man returned to this world. 
There are neither table-spirits nor 
any other spirits ” (p. 153). 

Reader. How can you account 
for such a singular assertion ? 

Bichner. “ The naturalist enter- 
tains, from observation and experi- 
ence, no doubt as to these truths; 
a constant intercourse with nature 
and its laws has convinced him that 
they admit of no exception” (p. 
153). 

Reader. This is not true. Natu- 
ralists, with their observation and 
experience of natural things, do not 
and cannot reject facts of a higher 
order, though they have not observ- 
ed them. Their non-observation 
is no argument, especially when we 
have other witnesses of the facts, 
and when we know that the natu- 
ralists of your school are pledged 
to materialism, and therefore shut 
their eyes to the facts which oppose 
their theory. The majority of edu- 
cated persons admit the facts; not 
indeed a// the facts narrated, but 
many of them which no critical 
rule allows us to reject. 
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Biichner. Wijgre are those facts? 
Ihe scientific impossibility of 
clairvoyance has been confirmed 
by an examination of the facts by 
sober and unprejudiced observers, 
and were proved to be deceptions 
and illusions ” (p. 153). 

Reader. Of course there are jug- 
gleries and impositions; but what 
of that? Would you maintain that 
there can be no doctors 
there are quacks? 
logic. 

Biichner. “ The faculty of medi- 
cine of Paris many years ago took 
the trouble of submitting a number 
of such cases to a scientific exami- 
nation ; they were all proved to be 
deceptions, nor could a single case 
be established of a perception with- 
out the use of the senses. In 1837 
the same academy offered a prize 
of 3,000 francs to any one who 
could read through a board. No 
one gained the prize ” (7di7.) 

Reader. You forget, doctor, that 
in 1837 spiritism was as yet most im- 
perfectly known. It was only about 
ten years later that it developed 
throughout America and Europe. 
Let the medical faculty of Paris 
again offer a prize to any one who 
can read through a board ; and no 
one doubts there would be no lack 
of competitors. When we see that 
physicians and others, owing to 
their own experience of spiritual 
manifestatfons, were compelled to 
repudiate their previous material- 
istic opinions; when we know 
that infidels by the same mani- 
festations were brought to believe 
the immortality of the soul; when 
the learned and the ignorant, the 
rich and the poor, the layman and 
the churchman, the diplomatist, 
the philosopher, and the theologian, 
bear witness to the reality of the 
spiritual phenomena, and are ready 
to bring forward innumerable facts 
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in support of their affirmation, we 
do not care what the faculty of 
medicine of Paris may have pro- 
nounced many years ago. You say 
that the faculty “ submitted a num- 
ber of such cases to a scientific ex- 
amination,” and that “they were 
al] proved to be deceptions ”; but 
you would be very much embar- 
rassed to say in what that “scien- 
tific examination ” consisted. Onthe 
other hand, the proofs of the decep- 
tion have never appeared; and the 
simple truth is that the spiritual 
phenomena were @ friori rejected, 
as clashing with the materialistic 
theory of the faculty. You pretend 
that “ whenever the proper means 
were employed to prevent deception, 
clairvoyance was at an end” (p. 
153). Such an assertion proves 
that you are completely ignorant 
of what is going on in the world, or 
that you are determined obstinate- 
ly to ignore whatever could compel 
you to acknowledge the existence 
of spiritual substances. 

Biichner. “ V have had the oppor- 
tunity of examining a clairvoyant, 
of whom remarkable things were 
told, under circumstances when a 
deception on the part of the mag- 
netizer was out of the question. 
The lady failed in all her indica- 
tions; they were either absolutely 
false or so expressed that nothing 
could be made of them. She, more- 
over, made the most ridiculous ex- 
cuses for her shortcomings. As she 
failed in her clairvoyance, she pre- 
ferred to fall into a state of heaven- 
ly ecstasy, in which she discoursed 
with her ange or tutelar genius, and 
recited religious verses. In reciting 
a poem of this kind she once stop- 
ped short, and recommenced the 
verse to assist her memory. She 
manifested, withal, in this ecstasy, 
no superior mental capacities; her 
language was common, and her 
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manner awkward. I left with the 
conviction that the lady was an im- 
postor who deceived her patron. 
Still, several gentlemen present were 
by no means convinced of the de- 
ception practised on them” (p. 
154). 

Reader, If these gentlemen could 
by no means be convinced of the 
deception, must we not presume 
that there was no deception, and 
that your peculiar construction of 
the case was brought about by a 
strong desire of not being disturbed 
in your fixed idea that there is no- 
thing but matter? If “the lady 
failed in all her indications,” if 
“she made the most ridiculous 
excuses for her shortcomings,” if 
“she martifested no superior ca- 
pacities,” it should have been evi- 
dent to those “several gentlemen ” 
that she was a fraud. Their inabil- 
ity to be convinced of the deception 
would therefore show that the lady 
did not fail in all her indications, but 
manifested superior capacities. Be 
this as it may, the truth and reality 
of spiritual manifestations cannot 
be disproved by particular attempts 
at imposition. Spiritualists admit 
that many impositions have been 
practised under the name of spirit- 
ual manifestations, but they aver 
that in most instances cheats could 
not have been palmed off, even if 
designed; and that in other cases 
there could be no possible motive 
for deception, as the investigations 
were carried on in private families 
where the mediums were their 
own sons and daughters.* Spirit- 
rapping is a fact. Table-turning 
is a fact. Clairvoyance is a fact. 
Thousands of all conditions, sects, 
and nations have witnessed, watch- 
ed, and examined all such facts with 
a degree of attention, suspicion, and 
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incredulity proportionate to their 
novelty, strangeness, and unnatural- 
ness. What has been the result? 
A verdict acknowledging the reality 
of the facts and the impossibility 
of accounting for them ‘without 
intelligent preternatural agencies, 
This verdict disposes of your ma- 
terialism. To deny the facts in 
order to save materialism is so much 
time lost. Facts speak for them- 
selves. 


XVI 


INNATE IDEAS 


Reader. And now I should like 
to know, doctor, why you thought 
proper to fill twenty-seven pages of 
your force and Matter with a discus- 
sion about innate ideas. 

Biichner. For two reasons, 
First, because “ the question wheth- 
er there be innate ideas is avery old 
one, and, in our opinion, one of the 
most important in relation to the 
contemplation of nature. It de- 
cides to some extent whether man, 
considered as the product of a 
higher world, has received a form 
of existence as something foreign 
and external to his essence, with 
the tendency to shake off this earth- 
ly covering, and to return to his 
spiritual home ; or whether, both in 
his spiritual and bodily capacity, 
man stands to the earth which has 
produced, him in a necessary, in- 
separable connection, and whether 
he has received his essential nature 
from this world; so that he cannot 
be torn from the earth, like the 
plant which cannot exist without 
its maternal soil. The question is, 
at the same time, one which does 
not dissolve itself in a philosophi- 
cal mist, but which, so to speak, 
has flesh and blood, and, resting 
upon empirical facts, can be dis- 
cussed and decided without high- 
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sounding phrases” (p. 157). These- 
cond reason is, that “ if it be correct 
that there are no innate intuitions, 
then must the assertion of those be 
incorrect who assume that the idea 
of a God, or the conception of a 
supreme personal being, who creat- 
ed, who governs and preserves the 
world, is innate in the human mind, 
and therefore incontrovertible by 
any mode of reasoning ” (p. 184). 

Reader. Do you mean, that, by 
refuting the theory of innate ideas, 
you will cut the ground from under 
the feet of the theist and the spiri- 
tualist ? 

Biichner. Yes, sir. Such is the 
drift of my argumentation. 

Reader. Then your labor is all 
in vain. For you must know that 
we do not base our demonstration 
of the substantiality and immortali- 
ty of the soul on the doctrine of 
innate ideas, nor do we assume that 
the notion of a God is an “ innate 
intuition.” Had you been even 
superficially acquainted with the 
works of our scholastic philoso- 
phers, you would have known that 
innate ideas are totally foreign to 
their psychological and theological 
doctrines. You would have known 
that the axiom, WVzhil est in intel- 
lectu quod non fuerit in sensu—that 
is, “ There is nothing in our intel- 
lect which has not entered by the 
gate of the senses ”—is not a discov- 
ery of your Moleschott, to whom 
you attribute it, but is an old dic- 
tum familiar to ali the schoolmen 
of past centuries, and approved by 
the most orthodox philosophers of 
our own time. Now, these phi- 
losophers, while denying that we 
have any innate idea, admit at the 
same time that our soul is a special 
substance and is immortal, and 
show that the human intellect can 
easily form a concept of God asa 
supreme cause. and ascertain his 
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existence without need of innate 
intuitions. This might convince 
you that your chapter on innate 
ideas has no bearing on the ques- 
tions concerning the nature of the 
soul and the notion of a God. 
Your assumption that if man has 
innate ideas, he will have a ten- 
dency “to shake off this earthly 
covering, and to return to his spi- 
ritual home,” is incorrect. For the 
human body has no spiritual home, 
as is evident; and the human soul, 
as having no previous existence in 
a separate state, has no home but 
in the body, and the presence of 
innate ideas would not create in it 
a tendency to shake off its earthly 
covering. On the other hand, your 
other assumption, that, if man has 
no innate ideas, he is “a produc- 
tion of the earth alone, and cannot 
be torn from the earth, with which 
he is inseparably connected both 
in his spiritual and bodily capaci- 
ty,” is even more incorrect. For 
the absence of innate ideas does 
not mean, and does not entail, the 
absence of an intellectual princi- 
ple; and such a principle, as evi- 
dently immaterial, is not a produc- 
tion of the earth, and has no need 
of earthly things to continue its 
existence. 

Biichner. How can a soul exist 
without ideas? And, if all ideas 
come through our senses, how can 
a soul exist without being united 
to the organs? “ Daily experience 
teaches us that man begins his in- 
tellectual life only with the gradual 
development of his senses, and in 
proportion as he enters into a 
definite relation to the external 
world; and that the development 
of his intellect keeps pace with that 
of his organs of sense and his organ 
of thought, and also with the num- 
ber and importance of the impres- 
sions received. ‘ Every unpreju- 
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diced observer,’ says Virchow, ‘has 
arrived at the conviction that 
thought is only gradually devel- 
oped in man.’ The new-born child 
thinks as little, and has as little a 
soul, as the unborn child; it is, in 
our view, living in the body, but in- 
tellectually dead. . . . The embryo 
neither thinks nor feels, and is not 
conscious of its existence. Man 
recollects nothing of this state, nor 
of the first period of his existence 
in which the senses were dormant ; 
and this perfect unconsciousness 
proves his spiritual non-existence 
at that period. The reason can 
only be that, during the fetal state, 
there are no impressions whatever 
received from without, and so weak 
and imperfect are they in the first 
few weeks that the intellect cannot 
be said to exist” (p. 159). 

Reader. It is plain that the new- 
born child cannot form an idea of 
exterior objects without the use of 
But is it true that the 
new-born child is not conscious of 
its own existence? Certainly not; 
for, without a previous knowledge 
of its own existence, it would never 
be able to attribute to itself the 
feelings awakened in it by exterior 
objects. The mind cannot say, / 
feel, if it is not already acquainted 
with the 7. Nor does it matter 
that “man recollects nothing of the 
first period of his existence.” Re- 
collection is impossible so long as 
the brain has not acquired a certain 
consistency; and therefore what- 
ever happens with us in the first 
period of our existence leaves no 
durable trace in our organs, and is 
entirely forgotten. Hence your as- 
sertions “that the senses of the 
new-born child are dormant, and 
that its perfect unconsciousness 
proves its spiritual non-existence,” 
are both false. The child feels its 
being, its senses are quite ready to 
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receive impressions, and its soul is 
quite alive to such impressions. 

You say that “the development 
of the intellect keeps pace with 
that of the organs of sense.” What 
do you mean by development of the 
intellect? If yousimply mean that 
the intellect is furnished with ma- 
terials of thought in proportion as 
senstble objects are perceived, and 
that, by being so furnished, it can 
easily perform a number of intel- 
lectual operations, I admit your as- 
sertion; but if you mean that the 
soul itself is substantially developed 
in proportion as the organs are 
growing more perfect, then your 
assertion is both groundless and 
absurd. Now, it is evident, by your 
manner of reasoning, that this sec- 
ond meaning is the one you adopt. 
And therefore it is evident that 
your conclusion is wrong. “The 
you say, “are so 
weak and imperfect that the intel- 
lect cannot be said to exist.” This 
is simply ludicrous. Would you 
allow us to say that at night the 
impressions of light are so weak 
and imperfect that the eye cannot 
be said to exist ? Or that the impres- 
sions made on a piece of paper by 
a bad pencil are so weak and im- 
perfect that the paper cannot be 
said to exist? It is obvious that 
the impressions do not cause the 
existence of their subject; and, 
therefore, if the intellect “ cannot 
be said to exist” before the im- 
pressions, the time will never come 
when it can be said to exist. 

And now, suppose that a new- 
born. child dies without having 
acquired through its senses any 
knowledge of the exterior world. 
What shall we say of its soul? 
Will such a soul be entirely desti- 
tute of ideas, and unable to think ? 
By no means. Such a soul, after 
its short permanence in the body, 
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where it /fe/¢ its own being, will 
henceforward wnderstand its own 
being as actually present in its own 
individuality ; it will perceive its 
own essence as well as its existence; 
it will be able to abstract from se/f, 
and to behold essence, existence, 
and being, secundum se—that is, ac- 
cording to their objective intelli- 
gibility; and, finally, it will be 
able to commune with other spirit- 
ual beings with the same facility 
with which, while in the body, it 
could communicate with the exte- 
rior world by means of its organic 
potencies. I know that you do 
not believe this; but your unbe- 
lief will not change things. The 
soul, when out of the body, is com- 
petent to perform intellectual ope- 
rations about intellectual objects as 
freely and as perfectly as it per- 
forms the sensitive operations in its 
present condition. If you consult 
the works of our philosophers and 
theologians, you will find the proofs 
of my proposition. As to your op- 
posite assumption, since you have 
no means of establishing it, we are 
free to dismiss it without further 
discussion. : 

Biichner, Vf the soul is a sepa- 
rate substance, how and when is it 
introduced into the body? “The 
scientific and logical impossibility 
of determining the time (of its in- 
troduction) proves the absurdity of 
the whole theory, which assumes 
that a higher power breathes the 
soul into the nostrils of the foetus ” 
(p. 160). 

Reader. You are grossly mistak- 
en, doctor. The impossibility of 
determining the time of the anima- 
tion of the foetus proves nothing 
but our ignorance. Do you deny 
that Paris was built by the Gauls 
on the plea that you do not know 
the date of its foundation? Again, 
since the animation of the foetus 
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is not an operation of the mind, 
how can you speak of /Jogical im- 
possibility? Evidently, you write 
at random, and know not what you 
say. As to the question itself, one 
thing is clear, viz., the child can- 
not be born alive, unless its body 
has been animated in the womb. 

Biichner. “ Moses and the Egyp- 
tians entertained a decided opinion 
tha: the child was not animated 
while in the womb ” (p. 161). 

Reader. False. Moses describes 
in the Book of Genesis the fighting 
of Jacob and Esau while in the 
womb of their mother. Could he 
assume that they would fight before 
being animated ? 

Biichner. “In some countries 
they know nothing of an animated 
foetus ” (zdid.) 

Reader. False. 
will give you the lie. 

Biichner. “The destruction of 
the foetus and infanticide are, ac- 
cording to Williams, common occur- 
rences in Madagascar. It is also 
common in China and the Society 
Islands” (zdid.) 

Rvader. This shows the immoral- 
ity of those nations, not their igno- 
rance of the fceetal life. But why 
should you appeal to the presumed 
ignorance of barbarians against the 
verdict of civilized nations? Are 
you an apostle of barbarity and 
brutality? Do you wish your rea- 
der to persuade himself that the 
destruction of the foetus is no 
crime? 

Biichner. “ The Roman lawyers 
did not look upon the foetus as an 
individual being, but as a part of 
the mother. The destruction of 
the foetus was therefore permitted 
to the women of Rome, and we find 
that Plato and Aristotle had already 
adopted the same view ” (p. 160). 

Reader. Do not calumniate Aris- 
totle. This great philosopher and 
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naturalist is decidedly not of your 
opinion. He teaches that the foetus 
is animated in the womb; And, 
pray, are the legal fictions of the 
Roman lawyers of any weight 
against the facts averred by modern 
medicine? Do you again appeal 
to ignorance against science ? 

Biichner. Physicians have not 
yet decided the question. “ Even 
at birth, when the child is separated 
from the mother, it is impossible to 
assume that a ready-made soul, ly- 
ing in wait, should suddenly rush 
in and take possession of its’ new 
habitation. The soul, on the con- 
trary, is only gradually developed 
in proportion to the relations which, 
by the awakening senses, are now 
established between the individual 
and the external world ” (p. 161). 

Reader. No, sir. If this last as- 
sertion were true, it would follow 
that every child would be lifeless 
at its birth; for without a soul no 
animal life canbe conceived. What 
is “gradually developed” is not 
the substance of the soul, but the 
exercise of its faculties. This is a 
point already settled. As to your 
other assertion, that the question 
has not yet been decided by the 
physicians, I need only say that, 
although there are different opinions 
regarding the time of the animation 
of the embryo, yet no physician 
(unless he is a materialist) denies 
that the embryo is animated long 
before its nativity. Hence your 
notion of a ready-made soul lying 
in wait, and suddenly rushing in 
when the child is born, is only a 
dream of your fancy or an un- 
worthy attempt at ridiculing the 
proceedings of nature. 

What you add about the develop- 
ment of the child’s mind by means 
of the senses, education, and exam- 
ple does not prove the subjective, 
but only the odjective, growth of the 
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mind, as you yourself seem to con- 
cede (p. 162). And as the objec- 
tive growth means an accidental ac- 
quisition of knowledge without any 
substantial change of the soul, hence 
nothing that you may say in refu- 
tation of innate ideas can have the 
least weight or afford the least 
ground against the doctrine of the 
immortality and substantiality of 
the soul 


XVII, 
THE IDEA OF.A GOD. 


Reader. From the non-existence 
of innate ideas you infer, doctor, 
that “the idea of a God, or the con- 
ception of a supreme personal being, 
who created, who governs and pre- 
serves the world, is not innate in 
the human mind, and therefore is 
not incontrovertible ” (p. 184). On 
the other hand, you say with Luther 
that “God is a blank sheet, upon 
which nothing is found but what 
you have yourself written” (¢d/d.) 
Do you mean that our notion of 
God is merely subjective—that is, 
a creation of our fancy without any 
objective foundation ? 

Biichner. Yes, sir. “ We can have 
neither any knowledge nor any con- 
ception of the abdsolute—of that 
which transcends the surrounding 
sensual world. However much me- 
taphysicians may vainly attempt 
to define the absolute, however 
much religion may endeavor to ex- 
cite faith in the absolute by the as- 
sumption of a revelation, nothing 
can conceal the defect of the defini- 
tion. All our knowledge is relative, 
and results from the comparison of 
surrounding sensible objects. We 
could have no notion of darkness 
without light, no conception of high 
without low, of heat without cold- 
ness, etc.; absolute ideas we have 
none. Weare not able to form any 
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conception of ‘ everlasting’ or ‘ in- 
finite,’ as our understanding, limited 
by time and space, finds an impass- 
able barrier for that conception. 
From being in the sensual world ac- 
customed to find a cause for every 
effect, we have falsely concluded 
that there exists a primary cause of 
all things, although such a cause is 
perfectly inaccessible to our ideas, 
and is contradicted by scientific ex- 
perience ” (p. 179). 

Reader, How do you show that 
we have neither any knowledge nor 
any conception of the absolute ? or 
that our understanding is limited by 
time and space? or that, from being 
accustomed to find a cause for every 
effect, we have falsely concluded 
that there exists a primary cause of 
all things? or that its existence is 
contradicted by scientific experi- 
ence? Of course you cannot ex- 
pect that a rational man will swal- 
low such paradoxes on your puny 
authority. 

Biichner. We know neither abso- 
lute truth, nor absolute good, nor 
absolute beauty. This I have shown 
by proving that all our notions of 
truth, of good, and of beauty are 
the fruit of experience, observation, 
and comparison, and that such no- 
tions vary according to the charac- 
ter of the nations in which they are 
to be found: It is only after this 
demonstration that I concluded 
“that we can have neither any 
knowledge nor any conception of 
the absolute.” 

Reader. Yes; this is the only 
point which you have tried to estab- 
lish, and you have failed, as I am 
ready to show. But that our un- 
derstanding is limited by time and 
space you merely assert. That we 
falsely conclude that there is a 
primary cause you boldly assume. 
That God’s existence is contradict- 
ed by scientific experience you im- 
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pudently affirm, well knowing that 
it is a lie. 

And now, with regard to the 
knowledge of the absolute, you are 
much mistaken if you believe that 
we know no absolute truth, no abso- 
lute good, and no absolute beauty. 
We know absolute being ; and there- 
fore we know absolute truth, abso- 
lute good, and absolute beauty. 

Biichner. We know of no absolute 
being, sir. 

Reader. Be modest, doctor; for 
you‘know of how many blunders 
you stand already convicted. Ab- 
solute being is not necessarily “ that 
which transcends the surrounding 
sensual world.” The sun, the moon, 
the planets have their absolute be- 
ing, and yet do not transcend matter. 
Now, can we not form a notion 
of the absolute being of these bo- 
dies? You say that.“ all our know- 
ledge is relative, and results from 
the comparison of surrounding sen- 
sible objects”; but you should re- 
flect that all relative knowledge 
implies the knowledge of the abso- 
lute terms from the comparison of 
which the relation is to be detected. 
Hence you cannot admit the know- 
ledge of the relative without assum- 
ing the knowledge of the absolute. 
Accordingly, it is false that “ all our 
knowledge is relative,” at least in 
the sense of your argumentation. 
Nor is it true that all our know- 
ledge “ results from the comparison 
of surrounding sensible objects.” 
There is a kind of knowledge which 
results from the comparison of in- 
tellectual principles, as the know- 
ledge of the logical rules ; and there 
is also a knowledge which results, 
not from the comparison, but from 
the intellectual analysis, of things, 
as the knowledge of the constituent 
principles of being. If I ask you 
what is distance, you will soon point 
out any two sensible objects, by the 
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comparison of which distance may 
become known; but if I ask you 
what is sy//ogism, or what is judg- 
ment, or what is philosophy, I defy 
you to point out any “ surrounding 
sensible objects,” by the compari- 
son of which such notions may be 
understood. 

I need not discuss your assertion 
that “we could have no notion of 
darkness without light, no concep- 
tion of high without low, of heat 
without coldness, etc.” I may con- 
cede the assertion as irrelevant ;: for, 
whenever we designate things by re- 
lative terms, it is clear that each re- 
lative carries within itself the con- 
notation of its correlative. But it 
does not follow that all our know- 
ledge isrelative. Howcan we know, 
for instance, the relation of brother- 
hood intervening between James 
and John, if we know neither the 
one nor the other? Can we con- 
ceive the brother without the man ? 
Or is it necessary, when we know 
the man, that in such a man we 
should see his peculiar relation to 
another man? 

You pretend that we are not able 
to form any conception of “ ever- 
lasting” or “ infinite ”; and, to prove 
this, you affirm that “our under- 
standing, being limited by time and 
space, finds an impassable barrier 
for that conception,” Very well; 
but what did you mean when you 
contended that matter is “ eternal ” 
and “infinite”? Had you then any 
conception of “eternal” and “ in- 
finite”’? If you had not such con- 
ceptions, you made a fool of your- 
self by using terms which you did 
not understand; while, if you had 
such conceptions, then it is false 
that we are not able to form them. 
In the same manner, have you any 
conception of the “absolute ’”’? If 
you have it, then it is ridiculous to 
pretend that we cannot conceive 
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the absolute; while, if you have it 
not, you know not about what you 
are speaking. Alas! poor doctor. 
What can you answer? It is the 
common fate of the enemies of truth 
to be inconsistent with themselves, 
and to demolish with one hand what 
they build with the other. 

But is it true that our intellect 
‘is limited by time and space ”’? 
No, it is not true. Imagination is 
indeed limited by time and space, 
s all our philosophers concede; 
but intellect understands things in- 
dependently of either space or time. 
This is evident. For in what space 
do we place the universals? To 
what time do we confine mathemat- 
icaltruths? Ziwoand two are known 
to make four in all places and in all 
times—that is, without restriction or 
limit in space and time; and the 
same is true of all intellectual prin- 
ciples. Hence it is obvious that 
our understanding transcends both 
space and time, and can reach the 
infinite and the eternal. It is 
through abstraction, of course, and 
not by comprehension or by intui- 
tion, that we form such notions ; for 
our intellect, though not limited by 
time and space, is limited in its own 
entity, and therefore it cannot con- 
ceive the unlimited, except by the 
help of the abstractive process—that 
is, by removing the limits by which 
the objective reality of the finite is 
circumscribed. That we can do this 
I need not prove /o you ; for youad- 
mit that space is infinite, and pre- 
tend that matter itself is infinite, as 
I have just remarked; and conse- 
quently you cannot deny that we 
have the notion of infinity. 

What shall I say of your next as- 
sertion, that, from being accustom- 
ed to find a cause for every effect, 
“we have falsely concluded that 
there exists a primary cause of all 
things”? Do you think that the 
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principle of causality has no other 
ground than experience? or that, 
when we do not “find” the cause 
of a certain effect, we are to con- 
clude that the effect has had no 
cause? I hope you will not deny 
that the notions of cause and effect 
are so essentially connected that 
there is no need of experiment to 
compel the admission of a cause for 
every effect. Hence we are certain, 
not only that all the effects for which 
we have found a cause proceed from 
a cause, but also that all the effects 
for which we cannot find a cause 
likewise proceed froma cause. This 
amounts to saying that the principle 
of causality is analytical, not empiri- 
cal, as you seem to hold. Now, if 
all effects must have a cause, on 
what ground do you assert that “ we 
have falsely concluded that there ex- 
ists a primary cause of all things ”’? 
Our conclusion cannot be false, un- 
less it be false that the world has 
been created ; for if it Was created, 
we must admit a Creator—that is, 
a primary cause. But the fact of 
creation is, even philosophically, 
undeniable, since the contingent 
nature of the world is manifestly es- 
tablished by its liability to continu- 
ous change. And therefore it is 
manifestly established that our ad- 
mission of a primary cause is not a 
false conclusion. I might say more 
on this point; but what need is there 
of refuting assertions which have not 
even a shadow of plausibility? The 
primary cause, you say, “ is perfect- 
ly inaccessible to our ideas.” I an- 
swer that, if the word “idea” means 
“concept,” your statement is per- 
fectly wrong. You add that the ex- 
istence of a primary cause “ is con- 
tradicted by scientific experience.” 
I answer by challenging you to 
bring forward a single fact of ex- 
perimental science which supports 
your blasphemous assertion. 
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You must agree, doctor, that a 
man who in a few phrases com- 
mits so many unconceivable blun- 
ders has no right to censure the 
metaphysicians or to attack revela- 
tion. It is rash, therefore, on your 
part, to declare that “however 
much metaphysicians may vainly 
attempt to define the absolute, 
however much religion may en- 
deavor to excite faith in the ab- 
solute by the assumption of a reve- 
lation, nothing can conceal the 
defect of the definition.” Of what 
definition do you speak? Your 
own definition of the absolute, as 
“that which transcends the sur- 
rounding sensual world,” is cer- 
tainly most deficient ; but religion 
and metaphysics are not to be 
made responsible for it. Why did 
you not, before censuring the meta- 
physicians and the theologians, as- 
certain their definitions? We call 
absolute a being whose existence 
does not depend on the existence 
of another being; and in this 
sense God alone is absolute. He 
is the absolute antonomastically. 
And we call adsolute analogically 
any being also whose existence 
does not depend on any created 
being, although it depends on the 
creative and conservative action of 
God; and in this sense every cre- 
ated substance is absolute. And 
we call absolute logically whatever 
is conceived through its own in- 
trinsic constituents without refer- 
ence to any other distinct entity; 
and in this sense we speak of ab- 
solute movement, absolute weight, 
absolute volume, etc. Without 
enumerating other less important 
meanings of the term, I simply ob- 
serve that the absolute may be de- 
fined as that which is independent 
of extraneous conditions; and that 
the greater its independence, the 
more absolute and the more per- 











fect is the being. Have you any- 
thing to say against this defini- 
tion ? 

We must, then, conclude that all 
your argumentation is nothing but 
a shocking display of false asser- 
tions, and, I may add, of “ intellec- 
tual jugglery.”” 

Biichner, 1 will accept your con- 
clusion, if you can show that our 
conception of a God is not a child- 
ish delusion of our fancy. “An 
exact knowledge and unprejudiced 
observation of individuals and na- 
tions in an uncivilized state prove 
the contrary to be the fact. Only 
a prejudiced mind can, in the wor- 
ship of animals practised by an- 
cient and existing nations, find 
something analogous to a real be- 
lief in a God. It by no means 
corresponds to the idea of a 
God when we see man worshipping 
such animals as he from experience 
knows may injure or be useful to 
him. ... A stone, a tree, a river, 
an alligator, a parcel of rags, a 
snake, form the idols of the negro 
of Guinea. Such a worship does 
not express the idea of an almighty 
being, governing the world and rul- 
ing nature and man, but merely a 
blind fear of natural forces, which 
frighten uncivilized man, or appear 
supernatural, as he is not able to 
trace the natural connection of 
things. A god in the shape 
of an animal is no God, but a 
caricature” (pp. 184, 185). 

Reader. True. But individuals 
and nations existing “in an unciv- 
ilized state” are scarcely to be ap- 
pealed to for a decision of the 
question. The notion of worship 
implies the notion of a supreme 
being; but rude and brutal men, 
thinking of nothing but of the de- 
velopment of their animal nature 
and the pursuit of degrading plea- 
sure, though they know that there 
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is some superior being, are not the 
men we ought to consult about the 
nature and attributes of divinity. 
It seems, doctor, as if you had a 
great predilection for uncivilized 
and barbarous nations. You have 
already tried to countenance abor- 
tion and feeticide, on the ground 
that barbarians admitted the horri- 
ble practice; and now you would 
have us believe that our concep- 
tion of a God is a childish delu- 
sion, on the ground that barbari- 
ans worship the snake, the alligator, 
or any other caricature of a god. 
This will not do. 

Bichner, But civilized men are 
not much in advance of barbarians 
with regard to the notion of divin- 
ity. ‘“ No one has better expound- 
ed the purely human origin of the 
idea of God than Ludwig Feuer- 
bach. He calls all conceptions 
of God and divinity anthropomor- 
phisms—i.e., products of human fan- 
cies and perceptions, formed after 
the model of human individuality. 
Feuerbach finds this anthropomor- 
phism in the feeling of dependence 
inherent in the human nature. 
‘An extraneous and superhuman 
God,’ says Feuerbach, ‘is nothing 
but an extraneous and supernatural 
self, a subjective being placed, by 
transgressing its limits, above the 
objective nature of man.’ The 
history of all religions is indeed a 
continuous argument for this asser- 
tion; and how could it be other- 
wise? Without any knowledge or 
any notion of the absolute, without 
any immediate revelation, the exist- 
ence of which is indeed asserted by 
all, but not proved by any religious 
sect, all ideas of God, no matter of 
what religion, can only be human; 
and as man knows in animated 
nature no being intellectually supe- 
rior to himself, it follows that his 
conception of a supreme being can 
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only be abstracted from his own self, 
and must represent a self-idealiza- 
tion” (p. 190). Hence it is plain 
that our idea of a God is a mere 
delusion. 

Reader. It is by no means plain, 
doctor. Feuerbach’s authority, you 
know, is worth very little. Your 
German philosophers, as you own, 
“have pretty much lost their au- 
thority, and are now but little at- 
tended to” (p. 158). On the other 
hand, “nothing,” says Herschel, 
“is so improbable but a German 
will find a theory for it” (p. 155). 
Therefore let Feuerbach alone. 

As for the reasons which you 
adduce in support of the assump- 
tion, we need not go into deep rea- 
sonings to lay open their true 
value. Is “the history of all reli- 
gions a continuous argument for 
Feuerbach’s assertion”? No. For 
the history of the Mosaic and of 
the Christian religion is a continu- 
ous refutation of such a slander. 
Are men “ without any knowledge 
or any notion of the absolute” ? 
No. This I have already shown to 
be entirely false. Men, however, 
are “ without any immediate reve- 
lation.” This is true, but it has 
nothing to do with the question; 
first, because philosophy and reason 
are competent without supernatu- 
ral revelation to ascertain the ex- 
istence of a primary cause infinite- 
ly superior to all the natural beings ; 
secondly, because, although we 
have no immediate revelations, we 
have the old revelation transmitted 
to us by written and oral tradition, 
and by the teaching of the living 
church. That this revelation “is 
asserted by all, but not proved by 
any religious sect,” is one of those 
lies which it is quite unnecessary 
to refute, as there are whole libra- 
ries of Scriptural treatises, in which 
the truth of revelation is super- 
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abundantly vindicated. I would 
therefore conclude, without any 
further discussion, that it is to 
yourself, and not to your oppo- 
nents, that you should apply that 
low criticism with which you close 
the twenty-sixth chapter of your 
work. For it is you that “ delight 
in hashing up cold meat with new 
phrases, and dishing them up as the 
last invention of the materialistic 
kitchen ” (p. 194). 

To sum up: Do you admit that 
man is a finite being? 

Biichner. Of course. 

Reader. Do you admit that man 
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had a beginning? That man is 
ignorant, weak, wicked, and subject 
to death ? 

Biichner, Who can doubt that ? 

Reader. Then man by self-ideali- 
zation cannot form an anthropo- 
morphic notion of a supreme being 
without involving limitation, igno- 
rance, impotence, malice, an origin, 
and an end of existence. Such, and 
no other, would be the result of 
self-idealization. Now, our notion 
of God is that of a being eternal, 
infinite, omniscient, omnipotent, 
holy, immense. Is this anthropo- 
morphism ? 


TO BE CONTINGED. 





DESTINY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF LOUIS VEUILLOT. 


It is the lot of mortals here below 

That they shall ever crawl from had to worse, 
Approaching step by step the dismal tomb— 
Instance an aching tooth, with no relief 

Save by its loss. Cure comes by sacrifice. 


All victories are seeds of further strife— 

Of strife that never ends but in the grave, 

In which he only conquers who succumbs : 
And this is destiny. 


Ye dreamers of love-dreams, of glory, wealth, 

Who, growing old, are scouted by the world, 

And then swept on into forgetfulness! 

All disappears—laurels, affection, gold! 

Blame not your faults that so things come to pass, 
For this is destiny. 





The Vetl Withdrawn. 


THE VEIL WITHDRAWN. 


TRANSLATED, BY PERMISSION, FROM THE FRENCH OF MME. CRAVEN, AUTHOR OF A “A SISTER'S STORY,” 
“* PLEURANGE,” ETC. 


XXII. 


Tue following day was as gloomy 
as might have been expected from 
the evening before. Never had I 
suffered such inexpressible anguish 
and distress. 

It is useless to say that I went to 
church alone, as on the preceding 
Sunday, but I was not as calm and 
recollected as I was then. I was now 
in a state of irrepressible dissatis- 
faction with everything and every- 
body, myself not excepted, and yet 
I was very far from being in that 
humble disposition of mind which 


subdues all murmuring, extinguishes 
resentment, and throws a calm, se- 
rene light on the way one should 


walk in. I regretted my hastiness 
of the evening before, because I re- 
alized that a different course would 
have been more likely to further 
my wishes. In short, I felt I ought 
to have managed more skilfully, 
but it never occurred to me I might 
have been more patient. I found 
it difficult, above all, to calm the 
excessive irritation caused by the 
recollection of Lorenzo’s manner 
throughout our interview. I com- 
pared it with his appearance on the 
day when he spoke to me for the 
first time concerning her. 

What tenderness he then mani- 
fested! What confidence! What 
respect even! Even while uttering 
her name—alas! with emotion— 
how manifest it was that, while de- 
sirous of repairing his wrongs to- 
wards her, he felt incapable of any 
towards me! Not a week had 
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elapsed since that time, and yester- 
day how cold, how hard! What 
implacable and freezing irony ! 
What an incredible change in his 
looks and words! Was it really 
Lorenzo who spoke to me in such a 
way? Was it really he who gave 
me so indifferent and almost dis- 
dainful a look? No, he was 
no longer the same. A previous 
fascination had recovered its power, 
and the fatal charm over which I 
had so recently triumphed had re- 
gained its empire over a heart 
which I was, alas! too feeble to re- 
tain, because I had no sentiments 
more profound and elevated than 
those of nature to aid me! 

As I have already said, I did not 
try to fathom Faustina’s motives. 
I ought, however, to say a few words 
concerning her, if only through 
charity for him whom she had fol- 
lowed, like an angel of darkness, to 
disturb his legitimate happiness ! 

That she had long loved him I 
do not doubt—loved him with the 
unbridled passion that sways all 
such hearts as hers. She thought 
he would return to her. She be- 
lieved she was preparing fox her- 
self a whole life of happiness by two 
years of apparent virtue. Mistaken, 
wounded, and desperate, she had at 
first yielded to an impetuous desire 
of perhaps merely seeing him once 
more; perhaps, also, to avenge her- 
self by destroying the happiness 
that had defeated her dearest 
hopes. 
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She had calculated on the extent 
of her influence, and had calculated 
rightly. But in order to exert it, I 
was necessary to her design, and 
she played with consummate art 
the scene of our first encounter. 
She wished to take a near view of 
the enemy she hoped to vanquish ; 
she must sound the heart she wish- 
ed to smite. Alas! all that was 
worthy of esteem in that heart was 
not perceived by him, and it was 
natural to underrate a treasure not 
appreciated by its owner. What 
could Ido, then? What advantage 
had I over her, if, in Lorenzo’s eyes, 
I was not protected by a sacred, in- 
surrnountable barrier which he re- 
spected himself? What was my love 
in comparison with her passion? 
What was my intelligence in com- 
parison with that which she possess- 
ed? My beauty beside the irresisti- 
ble charm that had even fascinated 


me? Finally, my youth itself in com- 
parison with all the advantages her 
unscrupulous vanity gave her over 


me? In fact, I think it seemed so 


easy at the first glance to vanquish 
me that she was almost disarmed 
herself. But I also believe she soon 
discovered something more in me 
than all she found so easy to eclipse. 
She saw I might in time succeed in 
acquiring an ascendency over Lo- 
renzo that no human influence could 
destroy. She saw I might kindle a 
flam: in his soul it would be impos- 
sible to extinguish—a flame very dif- 
ferent from that which either of us 
could be the object of. She saw I 
might lead him into a world where 
she could no longer be my rival, 
and that I wished to do so. She 
discerned the ardent though con- 
fused desire that was in my heart. 
In a word, she had on her side an 
intuition equal to that which I had 
on mine. She perceived the good 
there was in me, as I had fathomed 
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the evil there was in her, and she 
knew she must overpower my good 
influence, which would render him 
invulnerable whom she wished to 
captivate. She made use of all the 
weapons she possessed to conquer 
me, or rather, alas! to conquer him 
—weapons always deadly against 
hearts without defence. The very 
esteem she had heretofore won be- 
came a snare to him when her pride, 
her passion, changed their calcu- 
lations—an additional snare, a dan- 
ger that, combined with others, 
would be fatal! ... 

If I speak of her now in this way, 
it is not to gratify a resentment long 
since extinguished. Neither is it to 
palliate Lorenzo’s offences against 
me and against God. It is solely 
to explain their secret cause, and tp 
repeat once more that human love, 
even the most tender, is a frail foun- 
dation of that happiness in which 
God has no part; and honor likewise, 
even the highest and most unim- 
peachable, is a feeble guarantee of a 
fidelity of which God is not the bond, 
the witness, and the judge!. . 

I saw Lorenzo barely for a mo- 
ment in the morning. I clearly per- 
ceived he wished to make me forget 
what had passed between us the 
evening before, but I did not see 
the least shade of regret. It was 
evident, on the contrary, that he 
thought himself magnanimous in 
overlooking my reproaches, and felt 
no concern at having merited them. 
In short, we seemed to have chang- 
ed rvéles. As for me, I suffered so 
much on account of the outburst 
I had indulged in that it would 
have been easy to call forth ac- 
knowledgments that would have 
atoned forit. They only waited for 
the least word of affection, but not 
one did he utter. Lando came for 
him before two o'clock, and they 
went away together, leaving me with 
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asad, heavy heart. I was not to see 
him again till my return from the 
Hétel de Kergy. Where would he 
pass the time meanwhile? ‘ 
Would it really be in Lando’s com- 
pany? And was the business they 
had to settle really such as to render 
it impossible for him to spend this 
last evening with me? ... Would 
it not have been a thousand times 
better to have remained silent, and, 
as this was really our last day, and 
we were to leave on the next, would 
it not have been wiser in me to have 
spent it wholly with him, . . . even 
if that included her? . . . Had I 
not committed an irreparable folly 
in yielding to this explosion of un- 
mistakable anger? ‘This was indu- 
bitable, but it was too late to remedy 
it. The die was cast. Lorenzo 
was gone! I passed the afternoon, 
like that of the Sunday before, at 
church, but was pursued by a thou- 
sand distractions which I had not 
now the strength to resist. On the 
contrary, I took pleasure in dwell- 
ing on them, and my mind wandered 
without any effort on my part to 
prevent it. I neglected, on the very 
day of my life when I had the most 
need of light, courage, and assist- 
ance, to have recourse to the only 
Source whence they are to be obtain- 
ed, and I returned home without 
having uttered a prayer. 

Two hours later I was at the 
Hotel de Kergy, and in the same 
room where just a week before I 
had felt such lively emotion and 
conceived such delightful hopes! 
But, ah! what a contrast between 
my feelings on that occasion and 
those of to-day! I seemed to have 
lived as many years since as there 
had been days! . 

Mme. de Kergy advanced to meet 
me as I entered, and I saw she no- 
ticed the change in my face the 
moment she looked at me. I did 
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not know how to feign what I did 
not feel, and she had had too much 
experience not to perceive I had 
undergone some pain or chagrin 
since the evening before. She ask- 
ed me no questions, however, but, 
on the contrary, began to speak of 
something foreign to myself; and 
this did me good. I soon felt my 
painful emotions diminish by de- 
grees, and a change once more in 
the atmosphere around me, as when 
one passes from one clime to an- 
other. 

The guests were but few in num- 
ber, and all friends of the family. 
Diana, prettier than ever, and so 
lively as to excite my envy, was de- 
lighted to see me, but did not ob- 
serve the cloud on my brow; and 
if she had, she would have been in- 
capable of fathoming the cause. 
She hastened to point out the vari- 
ous guests who had arrived. 

“They are all friends,” said she; 
“for mother said you were coming 
to get a little respite from society.” 

Mme. de Kergy presented them 
to me one by one, and among the 
persons introduced were several 
of celebrity, whom I regarded with 
all the interest a first meeting adds 
to renown. But I saw nothing of 
Diana’s brother among those pre- 
sent, and was beginning to wonder 
if I should never see him again, 
when, just as dinner was ready, he 
made his appearance. He bowed 
to me at a distance, appearing to 
have forgotten it was his place to 
escort me to the table. A sign 
from his mother seemed to bring 
him to himself, and he offered me 
his arm with some _ confusion, 
though without any awkwardness. 
But after taking a seat beside me, 
he remained for some moments 
without speaking, and then address- 
ed his conversation to others in- 
stead of me. I saw he was for 
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some reason embarrassed, and I 
was confused myself; for such 
things are contagious. He soon 
recovered his accustomed ease, 
however, and when he finally ad- 
dressed me it was with asimplicity 
that set me, on my part, entirely 
at ease. His conversation surpris- 
ed and pleased me, and I felt I 
conversed better with him than any 
one else. ‘There was nothing tri- 
fling in what he said, and, above all, 
he refrained from everything like a 
compliment, direct or indirect, and 
even from every subject that might 
lead either to me _ or himself. 
Women generally like nothing so 
much as a style of conversation 
that shows the effect they produce, 
so it was not astonishing it had 
been employed with me as well as 
with others. But this language 
had always embarrassed and dis- 
pleased me, and I now felt propor- 
tionately pleased with the unusual 
way in which I was addressed—a 
wiy that seemed to raise me in my 
own estimation. And yet he did 
nct try to absorb my attention, but 
gave others an opportunity of tak- 
ing part in the conversation. 

It soon became general, and I 
stopped to listen. I had then the 
pleasure—a new one for me—of 
witnessing a kind of game in which 
thoughts and opinions fly from one 
to another, wit mingles with gravity, 
and the intellect is brightened by 
contact with the brilliancy of others. 
Gilbert was not the only one in 
this circle who knew how to inter- 
est without fatiguing, and excite, 
not by ridicule, but by a better 
kind of wit, the hearty, cordial 
laugh that wounds neither the 
absent nor the present! 

What struck me especially was 
the interest and almost deference 
with which a man of well-known 
eloquence, whose opinions had 
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weight with every one, endeavored 
to draw forth the opinions of others. 
It might have been said he listened 
even better than he talked. 

Thus during the whole time we 
were at table, and the evening that 
followed, I realized the true mean- 
ing of the word conversation in a 
country where it originated, in the 
social world where it was coined, 
and in the language which is, of all 
mediums, the most delicate, the 
most perfect, and the most univer- 
sal. 

In spite of myself, I felt my sad- 
ness gradually vanish, and my laugh 
more than once mingled freely in 
the merriment of others. I saw 
that Mme. de Kergy observed this 
with pleasure, and a_ benevolent 
smile increased the habitual sweet- 
ness of her expression. 


She was a 
woman whose unvarying serenity 


was the result of great suffering, and 
who now sought nothing in this 
world but the happiness of others; 
to whose pains she was as fully 
alive as she was full of profound 
compassion. 

She wore mourning, not only for 
her husband, but a number of 
children, of whom Gilbert and 
Diana were the sole survivors. 
But far from centring her affection 
on them, she seemed to have given 
to all who were young the love she 
had cherished for those who were 
gone, and the vacant places they 
had left in her maternal heart. 1 
could not help regarding her with 
astonishment, for I belonged to a 
country where it is more common 
to die of grief than to learn how to 
live under its burden. I returned 
Mme. de Kergy’s smile, and for an 
hour felt gay and almost happy. 
But by degrees the burden, remov- 
ed for an instant, fell back on my 
heart. ‘The reality of my troubles, 
and the thought of bidding farewell 
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to this delightful circle of friends, 
filled me with a melancholy it was 
impossible to repress, The regret 
that weighed on my heart was for 
a moment as profound as that we 
feel for our country when we fear 
never to behold it again. 

I remained seated in an arm- 
chair near the fire-place, and fell 
into a revery which was favored by 
Diana, who was at the piano. She 
was at that moment playing with 
consummate skill an air of Chopin’s 
which seemed to give expression 
to my very thoughts. 

I awoke from my long revery, and 
felt a blush mount to my very fore- 
head when, raising my eyes, I found 
Gilbert’s fixed on mine. And 
mine were veiled with tears! I 
hastily brushed them away, stam- 
mering with confusion that Chopin’s 
music always affected my nerves, 
and then, leaving my seat, I ap- 
proached the piano, where Diana 
continued to play one air after 
another. Gilbert remained 
with a pensive manner in the place 
where I left him, looking at me 
from a distance, and trying, per- 
haps, to conjecture the cause of 
my emotion. 

But the approaching separation 
was sufficient to account for this. 
I was that very evening to bid a 
long farewell to these new friends, 
whom perhaps I should never meet 
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again in this world! And when the 
hour came, and Mme. de Kergy 
clasped me for the last time in her 
arms, I made no effort to restrain my 
tears. Diana wept also, and, throw- 
ing her arms around my neck, said : 

“Oh! do not forget me. I love 
you so much !”’ 

Her mother added with a tearful 
voice : 

“May God watch over you 
wherever you go, my dear Ginevra! 
I shall follow you in spirit with as 
much interest as if I had known you 
always ! 3 

Gilbert offered me his arm, and 
conducted me to the carriage with- 
out uttering a word; but as I was on 
the point of entering it he said: 

“Those you leave behind 
greatly to be pitied, madame.” 

“And I am much more so,” I 
replied, my tears continuing to 
flow without restraint. 

He remained silent an instant, 
and then said : 

“ As for me, madame, I may hope 
to see you again, for I shall go to 
Naples, if [ dare.” 

“ And why should you not dare? 
You know well we shall expect you 
and welcome you as a friend.” 

He made no reply, but after 
helping me into the carriage, and I 
had given him my hand, as I bade 
him adieu, he answered in a low 
tone: “ Au revoir !” 


are 


XXIII. 


Our journey through France and 
across the Alps did not in the least 
diminish the impressions of my last 
days in Paris. But everything was 
mingled in my recollections like the 
joy and regret I felt at my depar- 
ture—joy and regret, both of which 
I had reason to feel, though I did 
not try to fathom their cause. I 
was only conscious that in more 


than one way the repose and hap- 
piness of our life were threatened, 


and it was necessary we should 
take flight. It seemed as if we 
could not go fast enough or far 
enough. The very rapidity with 
which we travelled by railway was 
delightfully soothing, for it second- 
ed my wishes. The sudden change 
of scenery and climate, and the 
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different aspect of the towns as 
soon as we crossed the mountains, 
also gave me pleasure, because all 
this greatly added in my imagina- 
tion to the distance we had so 
rapidly come 

Lorenzo also, though doubtless 
for a different reason, seemed more 
at ease after we left Paris, and 
gradually resumed his usual manner 
towards me. He never mentioned 
Faustina’s name, and I had only 
ventured to speak timidly of her 
once. As we were on the point of 
leaving, I proposed writing her a 
farewell note, but he prevented me 
by hastily stammering something 
to this effect: that my absence the 
evening before was a sufficient ex- 
planation for not seeing her again, 
and it was useless to take the 
trouble of any further farewell. 

This new attitude surprised me. 
He had changed his mind, then, 
since the day he urged me so strong- 
ly to be her friend! . It is true 
I had myself expressed a vehement 
desire—too vehement, perhaps !— 
to break off this friendship. But 
he did not try in the least to profit 
by my present good-will to renew it. 
It was evident he no longer desired 
it himself. His only wish seemed 
to be to make me forget the scene 
that had occurred, as well as the 
cause that led to it. Why was this ? 
If I had really been in the wrong, 
would he have forgiven me so read- 
ily? If, instead of this, his con- 
science forced him to excuse me, 
did not the affection he now mani- 
fested prove his desire to repair 
wrongs he could not avow, and 
which perhaps I did not suspect? 

These thoughts involuntarily 
crossed my mind and heart with 
painful rapidity. I loved Lorenzo, 
or rather, I felt the need of loving 
him, above all things. But if he 
himself loved me no longer, if he 
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had become treacherous, unfaithful» 
and untrue to his word, could I 
continue to love him? Was this 
possible ? What would become 
of me in this case? Merciful hea- 
vens ! I asked myself these 
questions with a terror that could 
not have been greater had I been 
asking myself what would become 
of my eyes should they be deprived 
of light. And this comparison is 
just, for there could be no darker 
night than that which would have 
surrounded me had the ardent, pre- 
dominant feeling of my heart been 
left without any odject. I might 
suitably have taken for my motto: 
Aimer ou mourir—either love or 
die—words often uttered in a jest- 
ing, romantic, or trifting way, but 
which were to me full of profound, 
mysterious meaning. But this 
meaning was hidden from me, and 
the day was still far distant when 
its signification would be made 
manifest ! 

After crossing the Alps and the 
Apennines, and passing through 
Florence and Rome, we at length 
proceeded towards Naples by the 
delightful route that formerly cross- 
ed the Pontine Marshes, Terracina, 
and Mola di Gaéta. Every one 
who returns to Italy the first time 
after leaving it experiences a feel- 
ing of intoxication and joy a thou- 
sand times more lively than when 
one goes there for the first time. 
The eyes wander around in search 
of objects which once gave them 
pleasure and it had been a sacrifice 
to leave. I yielded to this enjoy- 
ment without attempting to resist 
it. Sadness, moreover, did not be- 
long to my age, and, though in- 
tensely capable of it, it was by no 
means natural to me. During the 
first weeks after my return to Na- 
ples my mind was diverted from 
all my troubles and anxiety by 
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novelties that everything contri- 
buted tu render efficacious and 
powerful. 

In the first place, I was glad to 
find myself once more in my de- 
lightful home, which, by the order 
of Lorenzo, had undergone a mul- 
titude of improvements during my 
absence, and was now additionally 
embellished with the contents of 
the boxes we had brought from 
Paris. It was Lorenzo’s taste, and 
not mine, which had dictated the 
choice of these numberless objects, 
the chief value of which in my eyes 
was derived from the estimation he 
attached to them himself. 

The anxiety that clouded his 
face seemed to have disappeared. 
He appeared as delighted as I to 
find himself at home, and was quite 
disposed to resume his favorite oc- 
cupation in his studio. Conse- 


quently, the clouds soon began to 


disperse from my soul; the sun 
once more began to brighten my 
life. 

Lorenzo soon insisted, with an 
earnestness equal to that he had 
before shown to have me all to 
himself, that my door should now 
be constantly open. My drawing- 
room was filled with people of the 
best society and highest rank in 
Naples, and, thanks to their cordi- 
ality and natural turn for sudden 
intimacies (a characteristic, charm- 
ing trait in that delightful region), 
instead of feeling at all embarrassed 
among sO many new acquaintances, 
I felt as it surrounded by friends I 
had always known and loved. 

Above all, I at last saw Livia 
once more, and though through a 
double grate, which prevented me 
from embracing her, it afforded me 
an unalloyed happiness which left 
no regrets. 

The monastery she entered was 
situated at one extremity of Na- 
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ples, which could only be reached 
by traversing an endless number of 
narrow, gloomy, winding streets, in 
which it seemed impossible to 
move a step without knocking 
down the people on foot, over- 
throwing their shops, and even 
kitchens, established in the open 
air; and, if in a carriage, crushing 
the children playing, running about, 
or sleeping in the sun. 

The first time a person ventures 
into such streets he is terrified at 
every step, and wonders he is al- 
lowed there. He feels guilty and 
like apologizing to every one he 
meets. But he soon sees he has 
done no harm; that everybody, 
young and old, mothers and chil- 
dren, the passers-by, the coachmen, 
and even the horses themselves, are 
endowed with a dexterity, good-hu- 
mor, and at the same time an en- 
ergy that make their way through 
everything. In a word, they all 
have such quickness of sight, hear- 
ing, and motion that not a day 
passes in which miracles of skill 
are not effected in these narrow 
streets, which not only prevent ac- 
cidents from happening, but even 
from being feared, and you are at 
last unwilling to admit there is any 
crowd in Naples so compact, any 
street so narrow, or any descent so 
perilous, as to make it necessary to 
leave the vehicle you are in, or 
which the coachman who drives, 
and the horses he manages, cannot 
pass without danger. 

At the end of some such way as 
I have described it was necessary, 
in addition to all this, in order to 
reach the monastery I am speaking 
of, to stop at the foot of an acclivi- 
ty the horses could not ascend, not 
on account of its steepness, which 
would have been no obstacle, but 
because every now and then there 
were steps to facilitate the ascent 
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of pedestrians, but which rendered 
it impassable for equipages of any 
kind whatever. It had therefore to 
be ascended on foot, and, when once 
at the top, there was still a flight 
of fifteen or twenty steps to climb 
before reaching the broad terrace 
or platform before the gate through 
which strangers were admitted to 
the convent. 

If this ascent was difficult, it 
must be confessed one felt repaid 
for the trouble of making it by the 
view from the terrace. Here the 
visitor wandered along the narrow, 
gloomy streets through the old, his- 
toric city, as well as its more ele- 
gant quarters, towards that side of 
the bay where Vesuvius was to be 
seen in its most striking aspect, and 
from the summit of the volcano 
followed its descent to the vast, 
smiling plain, more charming even 
in that direction than that to the 
sea by Ottagno, Stabia, and Castel- 
Jamare. On every side the eye re- 
posed on the verdant orange-trees 
growing in numberless gardens. 
Such was the outer world that en- 
circled my sister’s cloistered home. 
Such was the view from every win- 
dow on this side of the convent. 
On the other there was a more 
quiet prospect, perhaps even better 
suited to contemplation—that of 
the cloister, with its broad arcades 
of fine architecture, which sur- 
rounded an enclosure planted with 
lemon-trees, in the centre of which 
stood a massive antique fountain 
of marble. The pines of Capo di 
Monte stood out against the clear 
sky, further off were the heights of 
Sant’ Elmo, and along the horizon 
stretched the majestic line of moun- 
tains which form the background 
of the picture. 

When able to tear my eyes fron 
this magnificent prospect, lit up by 
all the fires of the setting sun, I 
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suddenly found myself in the 
somewhat gloomy vestibule of the 
monastery, whence I was conduct- 
ed to a large parlor divided by 
a grate, behind which fell a long, 
black curtain. Here I was left 
alone, with the assurance I should 
soon see my sister. I felt an emo- 
tion I had not anticipated, and for 
the first time it seemed as if the 
most horrible separation had taken 
place between us. The admiration 
I had just experienced, and my joy 
at the prospect of seeing her again, 
both vanished. My heart swelled 
with painful emotion, and it was 
with more terror than devotion I 
looked up at a large crucifix—the 
only ornament on the bare wall in 
front of the gri//e. As to the grate 
itself, it filled me with horror, and 
I did not dare look at it. 

All at once I heard the sound of 
a light step, the curtain was drawn 


quickly aside, and a beloved voice 
softly uttered my name: “Gina!” 
Turning around, I saw Livia, my 


sister, standing before me! The 
shock I received could not have 
been greater if, supposing her dead, 
I had seen her descend from the 
skies and appear thus suddenly be- 
fore me. She wore the white veil 
of a novice, and her habit, as well 
as the band across her forehead and 
the guimpe around her neck, was of 
the same color. Her face was radi- 
ant. The dazzling rays of the set- 
ting sun suddenly poured in through 
the door of the cloister, left open 
behind her, and she seemed to be 
wholly enveloped in light. I gazed 
at her speechless with affection, 
surprise, and I know not what 
other indefinable emotion. . . . I 
was almost afraid to address her; 
but she did not appear to observe 
itt The words that rapidly fell 
from her lips were animated, na- 
tural, and affectionate as ever— 
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more affectionate even. And there 
was the same tone of anxious so- 
licitude. But she was calmer, 
more serene, and even more gentle, 
and, though at times she had the 
same tone of decision, there was 
no trace of the sadness and auste- 
rity she sometimes manifested, in 
spite of herself, in former times 
when an invisible cross darkened 
everything around her. The band 
that concealed her hair revealed 
more clearly the extreme beauty of 
her eyes, and while I stood gazing 
at her as if I had never studied her 
features before, I felt she spoke 
truly in saying “the grates of the 
convent should neither hide her 
face nor her heart from me.” Never 
had the one, I thought, so faithfully 
reflected the other. 

As to her, she by no means per- 
ceived the effect she had produced. 
She was anxious to hear all I had 


been doing while absent, and asked 
me one question after another with 
the same familiarity with which we 
used to converse when side by side. 
Glad to be able to open my heart 
in this way, I forgot, when I be- 
gan, all I had to say if I would 


conceal nothing from her. But my 
account soon became confused, and 
I suddenly stopped. 

“Gina mia! said she, “you do 
not tell me everything. Why is 
this? Is it because you think I no 
longer take any interest in your 
worldly affairs?” 

“Tt is not that alone, Livia, but 
it is really very difficult to speak 
of Paris and the senseless life I led 
there before this grate and while 
looking at you as you are now.” 

“I shall always take as much 
pleasure in listening to you,” said 
she, “as you do in talking to me. 
I admit, when our good aunt, 
Donna Clelia, comes to see me 
with her daughters, I often assume 
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a severe air, and tell them what I 
think of the world; . . . but I must 
confess my aunt does not get angry 
with me, for she depends on my 
vocation to procure husbands for 
Mariuccia and Teresina, who are 
worthy of them, because, as she 
says, a person who consecrates her- 
self to God brings good-luck to all 
the family. She no longer regards 
me as a Jettatrice, I assure you !” 

She laughed as she said this, and 
I could not help exclaiming with 
surprise and envy: 

“ Livia, how happy you are to be 
so cheerful!” 

Her face resumed its usual ex- 
pression of sweet gravity, as she re- 
plied : 

“T am cheerful, Gina, because I 
am happy. But you were former- 
ly livelier than I. Why are you no 
longer so,my dear sister? Cheer- 
fulness is for those whose souls are 
at peace.” 

“QO Livia!” I cried, not able 
to avoid a sincere reply to so di- 
rect a question, “my heart is 
heavy with sorrow, I assure you, 
and the cheerfulness you speak of 
is frequently wanting.” 

She started with surprise at these 
words, and questioned me with an 
angelic look. 

I did not delay my reply. I felt 
the need of opening my heart, and 
resumed the account I had broken 
off. I described without any cir- 
cumlocution the life of pleasure to 
which I had given myself up, at 
first through curiosity and inclina- 
tion, and in the end with weariness 
and disgust. I spoke of the day 
at Paris when fervor, devotion, and 
good impulses awoke in my soul, 
my meeting Mme. de Kergy, and 
all I had seen and felt in the pla- 
ces I had visited in her company. 

Finally, I endeavored, with a 
trembling voice, to explain all my 
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hopes and wishes with respect to 
Lorenzo, and the nature of the pro- 
jects and ambition I had for him. 
With a heart still affected at the 
remembrance I depicted the new 
happiness—the new and _ higher 
life I had dreamed of for him as 
well as myself! 

Livia listened with joy to this 
part of my story, and her face 
brightened while I was speaking. 
But, without explaining the cause 
of my disappointment, I ended by 
telling her how complete it was, 
and this awoke so many bitter re- 
membrances at once that I was 
suffocated with emotion, and for 
some moments I was unable. to 
continue. ... 

A cloud passed over her brow, 
and she suffered me to weep some 
moments in silence. 

“Your wishes were good and holy, 
Ginevra,” said she at length, “and 
God will bless them sooner or later.” 

I paid no heed to her words. A 
torrent of bitterness, jealousy, and 
grief inundated my heart, and, feel- 
ing at liberty to say what concern- 
ed no one but myself, I gave vent 
to thoughts I had often dwelt on 
in silence, but now uttered aloud 
with vehemence and without any 
restriction. 

Livia listened without interrupt- 
ing me, and seemed affected at my 
impetuosity. Standing motionless 
on the other side of the gri//e, her 
hands crossed under her long, white 
scapular, and her downcast, thought- 
ful eyes fastened on the ground, 
she seemed for a time to be listen- 
ing rather to the interior voice of 
my soul than to the words I utter- 
ed. At length she slowly raised 
her eyes, and said with an accent 
difficult to describe : 

“You say your heart feels the 
need of some object of affection— 
that not to love would be death? 
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You need, too, the assurance that 
the one you love is wholly worthy 
of your affection ? Really,” 
continued she, smiling, “one would 
say you wish Lorenzo to be per- 
fect, which of course he is not, even 
if as faultless as man is capable of 
being.” 

She stopped, and the smile that 
played on her lips became almost 
celestial. One would have said a 
ray of sunlight beamed across her 
face. She continued : 

“T understand you, Ginevra; I 
understand you perfectly, perhaps 
even better than you do yourself, 
but I am not capable of solving 
the enigma that perplexes you—of 
drawing aside the veil that now 
obscures the light... . Oh! if I 
could!” said she, clasping her 
hands and raising her eyes to hea- 
ven with fervor. “ Tosolve all your 
doubts—to give you the light ne- 
cessary to comprehend this mys- 
tery clearly—would require a mira- 
cle beyond the power of any hu- 
man being. God alone can effect 
this. May he complete his work! 
May you merit it !” 

The bell rang, and we hastily 
took leave of each other. It was 
dusk when I left her. She assured 
me I could make her a similar visit 
every week, and this prospect made 
me happy. I was happy te have 
seen her—happy to feel she could 
still descend to my level from the 
holier region she inhabited, and 
that there was nothing to hinder me 
from enjoying in the future the 
sweet intercourse of the past. 

But however fully I opened my 
heart to Livia, I should have con- 
sidered it profaning the purity of 
the air I breathed in her presence 
to utter the name of Faustina Reali. 
And, without knowing why, neither 
did I mention the name of Gilbert 
de Kergy. 
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XXIV. 


Naples at that time was styled by 
sume one “a small capital and a 
large city,” and this designation 
was correct. The society, though 
on a small scale, was of the very 
highest grade, consisting of an 
aristocracy exempt from the least 
haughtiness, and retaining all the 
habits and manners of bygone 
times. However frivolous this so- 
ciety might be in appearance, its 
defects were somewhat redeemed 
by an originality and lack of af- 
fectation which wholly excluded 
the vexatious and insupportable 
ennui produced by frivolity and 
pretension when, as often happens, 
they are found together. With a 
few exceptions, devoid of great 
talents or very profound acquire- 
ments, it had wit in abundance, as 
well as a singular aptitude for seiz- 


ing and comprehending everything. 
If to all this we add the most cordial 
reception and the readiest, warmest 


welcome, it will at once be seen 
that those who were admitted to 
this circle could not help carrying 
away an ineffaceable remembrance 
of it. 

But the special, characteristic 
trait which distinguished Naples 
from every other city, large or small, 
was, strange to say, and yet true, 
the utter absence of all gossip, slan- 
der, or ridicule. The women un- 
animously defended one another, 
and no man, under the penalty of 
being considered ill-bred, ever ven- 
tured to speak ill of one of their 
number, unless perhaps by one of 
those slight movements of the fea- 
tures which constitute, in that 
country, a language apart—very 
eloquent, it is true, and perfectly 
understood by every one, but which 
never produces the same effect as 
actual words. It was generally 


said, and almost always with truth, 
whenever there was any new gos- 
sip in circulation, which sometimes 
happened, that “no doubt some 
stranger had a finger in it”! To 
complete this picture, we will add 
that there was a circle of ladies in 
Neapolitan society who fully equal- 
led in beauty and grace the genera- 
tion before them, which was cele- 
brated in this respect throughout 
Italy. 

It may be affirmed, therefore, 
without fear of denial on the part 
of any contemporary, that the gene- 
ral result of all this was to produce 
a kind of deau-ideal of gay society. 

Among these ladies was one I par- 
ticularly remarked, and who speed- 
ily became my friend. Lorenzo 
had predicted this the day (after- 
wards so fatally memorable to me) 
when for the first time the name of 
the Contessa Stella di San Giulio 
met my eyes. To tell the truth, this 
remembrance at first took away all 
desire to make her acquaintance. 
It seemed to me (yielding no doubt 
to a local superstition) that the day 
on which I first heard the name of 
Faustina could bring me no luck. 
But this prejudice was soon over- 
come. It was sufficient to see her 
to feel at once attracted towards her. 
At first sight, however, there was 
something imposing in her features 
and manner, but this impression 
immediately changed. As soon as 
she began to converse, her eyes, 
the pleasing outline of her face, 
and her whole person, were lit up 
by an enchanting smile on her half- 
open lips—a smile that the pencil 
of Leonardo da Vinci alone could 
depict. It is among the women 
who served as models to this great, 
incomparable master that a like- 
ness to Stella must be sought. It 
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is by studying the faces of which 
he has left us the inimitable type 
we recognize, notwithstanding their 
smiling expression, a certain firm- 
ness and energy which exclude all 
idea of weakness, nonchalance, or 
indolence. Stella’s physiognomy, 
too, expressed courage and patience, 
and they were predominant traits 
in her character. She was, how- 
ever, vivacious, versatile, and so 
lively as to seem at times to take 
too light a view of everything; but, 
when better known, no one could 
help admiring the rare faculty with 
which heaven enabled her to bear 
cheerfully the heavy trials of life, 
and feeling that her gayety was 
courage in its most attractive as- 
pect. 

Married at eighteen, she had 
seen this union, with which conve- 
nience had more to do than incli- 
nation, dissolved at the end of two 
years: her husband died soon after 
the birth of her only child. From 
that time family circumstances 
obliged her to live with an uncle, 
who was the guardian of her child, 
and had, in this capacity, the right 
tomeddle with everything relating to 
both mother and daughter—a right 
which his wife, a woman of difficult 
and imperious temper, likewise ar- 
rogated in a manner that would 
have exhausted the patience of any 
one else; but Stella’s never failed 
her. Feeling it important for the 
future interests of her little Angio- 
lina to accept the condition im- 
posed by her widowhood, she sub- 
mitted to it courageously without 
asking if there was any merit in so 
doing. Her liveliness, which had 
been so long subdued, returned be- 
neath the smiles of her child, and, 
as often happens to those who are 
young, nature gained the ascen- 
dency and triumphed over all there 
was to depress her. Angiolina was 
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now five years old, and was grow- 
ing up without perceiving the 
gloomy atmosphere that surround- 
ed the nest of affection and joy in 
which her mother sheltered her, 
and the latter found her child so 
sweet a resource that she no longer 
seemed to feel anything was want- 
ing in her lot. 

This intimacy added much to 
the happiness of a life which began 
to please me far beyond my expec- 
tations. The gay world, with which 
I thought myself so completely dis- 
gusted, took a new and more sub- 
tle aspect in my eyes than that 1 
had so soon become weary of. 
But in yielding to this charm it 
seemed to me I was pleasing Lo- 
renzo and seconding his desire to 
make our house one of the most 
brilliant in Naples. Nevertheless, 
he resumed his labors, and passed 
whole hours in his studio, where he 
seemed wholly absorbed, as for- 
merly, in his art. I found hjm 
there more than anywhere else, as 
he was before our fatal journey. 
He had begun again with renewed 
ardor on his Vestal, which was now 
nearly completed, and was consid- 
ered the most perfect work that 
ever issued from his hands. He 
attributed the honor of his success 
to his model, and, though formerly 
more annoyed than flattered by 
suffrages of this kind, I now wel- 
comed the compliment as a presage 
of days like those of former times. 

The first time I entered the stu- 
dio after my return I sought with 
jealous anxiety some trace of the 
remembrance that haunted me, and 
seemed to find it on every hand. 
In a Sappho whose passionate, tra- 
gical expression alone had struck 
me before, and the Bacchante 
which seemed at once beautiful and 
repulsive, I imagined I could trace 
the features, alas! too perfect not 
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to be graven in the imagination of 
a sculptor in spite of himself. . . 
I saw them, above all, in a Proser- 
pine, hidden by accident, or on 
purpose, in an obscure corner of 
the studio, which struck me as a 
sudden apparition of her fatal 
beauty. Finally, I saw them also 
in the other Vestal, to which the 
one I sat for was the pendant. It 
was then only I remembered with 
pleasure he said when he first be- 
gan it that no one before me had re- 
alized the ideal he was trying to 
embody. 

Haunted by these recollections, 
I began to find my sittings in the 
studio painful and annoying, but 
I did not manifest my feelings. I 
had acquired some control over 
them, and felt it was not for my 
interest to revive, by a fresh dis- 
play of jealousy, a remembrance that 
seemed to be dormant, or again ex- 
cite a displeasure that appeared to 
be extinguished. Besides, the like- 
ness that haunted me so persistent- 
ly became in time more vague and 
uncertain, and seemed likely to 
disappear entirely. The current 
of gayety and pleasure that now 
surrounded me absorbed me more 
and more. The very light of the 
sun at Naples is a feast for the heart 
as well as the eyes. It is a region 
that has no sympathy with gloom, 
or even the serious side of life, and 
it must be confessed that the social 
ideal I have spoken of is not the 
most salutary and elevated in the 
world. It must also be acknow- 
ledged that if it is not absolutely 
true that this charming region is 
the classic land of the far niente, as 
it has been called (for the number 
of people everywhere who do no- 
thing make me think all skies and 
all climes favorable to them), it is 
nevertheless indubitable that every 
one feels a mingled excitement 
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and languor at Naples which oblige 
him to struggle continually against 
the double temptation to enjoy at 
all hours the beauty of the earth 
and sky, and afterwards to give 
himself up unresistingly to the re- 
pose he feels the need of. When 
weary of this struggle, when nothing 
stimulates his courage to continue 
it, he is soon intoxicated and over- 
powered by the very pleasure of 
living. One day follows another 
without thinking to ask how they 
have been spent. ‘The interest ta- 
ken in serious things grows less, 
the strength necessary for such 
things diminishes, all effort is bur- 
densome; and as this joyous, futile 
life does not seem in any way wrong 
or dangerous, he no longer tries to 
resist it, but suffers the subtle poi- 
son which circulates in the air to in- 
fuse inactivity into the mind, indif- 
ference and effeminacy in the heart, 
and even to the depths of the soul 
itself. 

Such were the influences to which 
I gave myself up, but not without 
some excuse, perhaps. At my age 
this reaction of gayety and love of 
pleasure was natural. After the 
experience I had passed through, I 
felt the need of something to divert 
me—the need of forgetting. How, 
then, could I possibly resist all there 
was around me to amuse and enable 
me to forget? Of course I had not 
forgotten Mme. de Kergy, or Diana, 
or the eloquence of Gilbert, but I 
had nearly lost all the pure, noble, 
and soul-stirring sentiments my ac- 
quaintance with them had awak- 
ened; and if any unacknowledged 
danger lurked therein, it had so 
ephemeral an influence on me that 
all trace was effaced, as a deadly 
odor passes away that we only 
inhaled for a moment. 

As for my charming Stella, she 
no more thought of giving me 
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advice than of setting me an ex- 
ample. She shared with me her 
happiest hours in the day, but I 
could not follow her in the coura- 
geous course of her hidden daily 
life. I did not see her during the 
hours when, with a Drow as serene, 
a face as tranquil, as that with 
which she welcomed me at a later 
hour, she immolated her tastes and 
wishes, and by the perpetual sacri- 
fice of herself earned the means 
of rendering her daughter as happy 
as she pleased. I saw her, on the 
contrary, during my daily drive 
with her and Angiolina—one of 
the greatest pleasures of the day 
for us all. To see them together, 
the mother as merry as the child, 
one would have supposed the one 
as happy, as fully exempt from all 
care, as the other! ... We often 
took long drives in this way, some- 
times beyond the extreme point of 


Posilippo, sometimes to Portici, or 
even to Capo di Monte. There we 
would leave our carriage and for- 
get ourselves in long conversations 
while Angiolina was running about, 


coming every now and then to 
throw herself into her mother’s arms 
or mine. I loved her passionately, 
and it often seemed to me, as I 
embraced her, that I felt for her 
something of that love which is the 
strongest on earth, and makes us 
endure the privation of all other 
affection. Angiolina was, it is true, 
one of those children better fitted 
than most to touch the maternal 
fibre that is hidden in every woman- 
ly heart. She had accents, looks, 
and moods of silence which seemed 
to indicate a soul attentive to voices 
that are not of this world, and 
sometimes, at the sight of her ex- 
pressive childish face, one could 
not help wondering if she did not 
already hear those of heaven. 
Lorenzo from time to time made 
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a journey to the North of Italy, in 
order to see to his property. His 
absence, always short, and invari- 
ably explained, caused me neither 
pain nor offence. He seemed hap- 
py tosee me again at his return, and 
appeared to enjoy much more than 
I, even, the gay life we both led. 
He devoted his mornings to work, 
but spent his evenings with me, 
either in society or at the theatre 
of San Carlo, where, according to 
the Italian custom in those days, 
we went much less to enjoy the 
play, or even the music, than to 
meet our friends. As for gaming, 
I had reason to believe he had en- 
tirely renounced it, for he never 
touched a card in my presence. 
The twofold danger, therefore, 
which had threatened my peace, 
seemed wholly averted, and I once 
more resumed my way with confi- 
dence and security, as a bird, beat- 
en by the tempest, expands its 
wings at the return of the sun, and 
sings, as it flies heavenward, as if 
clouds and darkness were never to 
return ! 

But in the midst of this new 
dawn of happiness I was gliding 
almost imperceptibly but rapidly 
down, and suffering my days to pass 
in constantly-increasing indolence. 
It is true my good Ottavia, who 
had been with me since Livia’s en- 
trance at the convent, reminded 
me of the days and hours assigned 
for the practices of devotion she 
had taught me in my childhood, 
which, though not piety itself, serve 
to keep it alive. Without her I 
should probably have forgotten 
them all. I thought of nothing but 
how to be happy, and I was so be- 
cause I seemed to have recovered 
absolute empire over Lorenzo's 
heart. ... My lofty aspirations 
for him had vanished like some 
fanciful dream no longer remem- 
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bered. The charm of his mental 
qualities and his personal attrac- 
tions gave him a kind of supremacy 
in the circle where he occupied the 
foremost rank, and had every desir- 
able pretext for gratifying his taste 
for display; while, on the other 
hand, the aureola of genius that 
surrounded him prevented his life 
from appearing, and even from be- 
ing, wholly vain. 

It was vain, however, as every 
one’s life is that has no light from 
above. I was not. yet wholly in- 
capable of feeling this, but I was 
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becoming more and more incapable 
of suffering from it. 

It is not in this way the vigor of 
the soul is maintained or renewed. 
Livia alone had not lost her benefi- 
cent influence over me. A word 
from her had the same effect as the 
strong, correct tone of the diapason, 
which gives the ear warning when 
the notes begin to flatten. Every 


descent, however gradual, is diffi- 
cult to climb again, and I did not 
at all perceive the ground I had 
lost till I found myself face to face 
with new trials and new dangers. 


XXV. 


Several months passed, however, 
without any change in my happy, 
untroubled life. Lando’s arrival, 
and shortly after that of Mario, 
were the chief incidents. Mario’s 
visits were short and rare, for he 
seldom left my father. He loved 
home, now he was alone there, better 
than he used to do; and my father, 
relieved of a heavy responsibility 
by the marriage of one daughter 
and the vocation of the other, en- 
joyed more than ever the com- 
pany of a son who gave him no 
anxiety and prevented him from 
finding his solitude irksome. He 
only lived now in the recollections 
of the past and for his profession, 
and Mario fulfilled with cheerful 
devotedness the additional obliga- 
tions our departure had imposed 
on him. He came from time to 
time to see his two sisters, and had 
not entirely lost the habit of favor- 
ing me with advice and remon- 
strances. Nevertheless, as my pre- 
sent position obliged me to make a 
certain display he was not sorry to 
have a part in, and as, on the whole, 
he did not find my house disagree- 
able, it was not as difficult as it 
once was to win his approbation, 


particularly as, notwithstanding the 
frivolous life I led, I was still (per- 
haps a strange thing) wholly de- 
void of coquetry and vanity, which, 
almost as much as my affection for 
Lorenzo, served as a safeguard in 
the world, and not only shielded 
me from its real dangers, but from 
all criticism. This point acknow- 
ledged, Mario, who did not consi- 
der himself dispensed by my mar- 
riage from watching over my repu- 
tation, was as kind to me now as 
he would have been implacable had 
it been otherwise. As I, on my 
side, by no means feared his 
oversight, and he brought news 
of my father and recalled the 
memories of the past, which I 
continued to cherish in my present 
life, I welcomed him with affection, 
and his visits always afforded me 
pleasure. 

As to Lando, he had been forced 
to tear himself away from Paris, and 
devote to economy an entire year 
which he had come very reluctantly 
to spend in the bosom of his family. 
He at once observed with astonish- 
ment that I was happier at Naples 
than at Paris. As for him, he de- 
clared life in a small city was an 
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impossibility, and he should pass 
the time of his exile in absolute ex- 
clusion. But he contented himself 
with carrying this Parisian nostalgia 
from one drawing-room to another, 
exhaling his complaints sometimes 
in Italian (continually grasseyant), 
sometimes in French sprinkled 
with the most recent argof, only 
comprehensible to the initiated. 
But as, in spite of all this, his natu- 
ral good-humor was never at fault, 
everything else was overlooked, and 
he was welcomed everywhere; so 
existence gradually became endu- 
rable, and he resigned himself to 
it so completely that by the time 
the Carnival approached he was so 
thoroughly renaturalized that no 
one was more forward than he in 
preparing and organizing all the 
amusements with which it termi- 
nates at Naples—vehicles, costumes, 
confetti, and flowers for the Toledo ;* 


suppers, dominos, and disguises for 
the Festini di San Carlo,+ without 
reckoning the great fancy ball at 
the Accademia; { and, to crown all, 
private theatricals with a view to 


Lent. With all this, he had ample 
means of escaping all danger of 
dying of ennui before Easter! . 

I must acknowledge, however, 
that he found me as much disposed 
to aid him as any one. I was in 
one of those fits of exuberant gayety 
which at Naples, and even at Rome, 
sometimes seize even the most 
reasonable and _ sensible people 
during the follies of the Carnival. 
But it must be confessed these 
follies had not in Italy the gross, 
vulgar, and repulsive aspect which 
public gayety sometimes assumes 

* The Strada di Toledo, where the maskers as- 
semble, and the combats with confetti take place 
during the Carnival. 

+ Bals masqueés. 

¢ The name of the place where large public and 
private balls are given by the Neapolitan nobility, to 


whom one must belong to have the right to sub- 
scribe. 
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at Paris on similar occasions. One 
would suppose everybody at Paris 
more or less wicked at Carnival 
time; whereas at Rome and Naples 
everybody seems to be more or less 
childlike. Is this more in appear- 
ance than reality? Must we believe 
the amount of evil the same every- 
where during these days devoted 
to pleasure? I cannot say. At 
Rome, we know, no less than at 
Paris and Naples, while people on 
the Corso are pelting each other 
with confetti and lighting the moc- 
colettt, the churches are also illumi- 
nated, and anumerous crowd, pros- 
trate before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed on the altars, pray in order 
to expiate the follies of the merry 
crowd. But it seems to me no one 
who has made the comparison 
would hesitate to acknowledge a 
great difference in the gayety of 
these places, as well as the different 
amusements it inspires. 

Stella was in as gay a mood as 
I. Angiolina (whose right it was) 
could not have prepared more en- 
thusiastically than we to throw con- 
fetti at every one we met, or pelt 
the vehicles in which most of the 
gentlemen of the place, arrayed in 
various disguises, drive up and 
down the Toledo. ‘These vehicles 
are stormed with missiles from 
every balcony they pass, and they 
reply by handfuls of confetti and 
flowers thrown to the highest 
stories, either by means of cornets, 
or by instruments expressly for this 
purpose, or by climbing the staging 
made on the carriages to bring the 
combatants nearer together. 

Lorenzo, Lando, and even Mario 
were enrolled among the number 
to man a wonderful gondola of the 
XVth century, all clad in the cos- 
tume of that period, and Lorenzo, 
by his taste and uncommon acquire- 
ments of all kinds, contributed to 
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render this masquerade almost in- 
teresting from an artistic and his- 
toric point of view, and he was as 
zealous about it as any one. 

We were in the very midst of 
these preparations when one morn- 
ing he told me with an air of vexa- 
tion he had just received a letter 
from his agent which would oblige 
him to be absent several days. But 
he was only to go to Bologna this 
time, and would be back without 
fail the eve of Jeudt-Gras,* the day 
fixed for the last exhibition of the 
gondoia. But his departure afflict- 
ed me the more because he had not 
been absent for along time, and I was 
no longer used to it. I did not, there- 
fore, conceal my annoyance. But as 
his seemed to be equally great, I 
finally saw him depart, not without 
regret, but without the least shade 
oftmy former distrust.- 

The Carnival was late that year, 


and the coming of spring was al- 
ready perceptible in the air. I 
had passed two hours with Stella in 
the park of Capo di Monte, while 


Angiolina was filling her basket 
with the violets that grew among the 
grass. Our enjoyment was increas- 
ed by the freshness of the season 
and the enchanting sky of Naples. 
When the circumstances of a per- 
son's life are not absolutely at vari- 
ance with the beauty of nature, he 
feels a transport here not experienc- 
ed in any other place. That day 
I was happier and merrier than 
usual, and yet, as we were about to 
leave the park, I all at once felt 
that vague kind of sadness which 
always throws its cloud over exces- 
sive joy. 

“One moment longer, Stella,” 
said I, “it isso lovely here. I never 
saw the sea and sky so blue before! 
I cannot bear to go home.’ 


* Thursday before Lent 
VOL, Xx.—14 
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“ Remain as long as you please, 
Ginevra. I am never tired, you 
know, of the beautiful prospect be- 
fore us! Nature is to mea mother, 
a friend, and a support. She has 
so often enabled me to endure 
life.” 

“Poor Stella!” said I with a 
slight remorse, for I felt I was too 
often unmindful of the difference in 
our lots. 

But she continued with her 
charming smile : 

“You see, Ginevra, they say I 
have /e sang joyeux ! which means, 
I suppose, that I have a happy dis- 
position. When all other means 
fail of gratifying my natural turn, I 
can do it by looking around me. 
The very radiance of the heavens 
suffices to fill me with torrents of 
joy.” 

At that moment Angiolina ran 
up with a little bunch of violets 
she had tied together, and gave 
them to her mother. Stella took 
the child up in her arms. 

“Look, Ginevra. See how blue 
my Angiolina’s eyes are. Their 
color is a thousand times lovelier 
than that of the sky or sea, is it 
not? Come, let us not talk of my 
troubles,” continued she, as_ her 
daughter threw her arms around 
her neck, and leaned her cheek 
against hers. “This treasure is 
sufficient; I ask no other.” 

“ Yes, Stella, you are right. To 
enjoy such a happiness I would 
give all I possess.” 

“God will doubtless grant you 
this happiness some day,” replied 
she, smiling. 

Our merriment, interrupted for a 
moment, now resumed its course. 
It was time to go home, and we re- 
turned without delay to the carriage, 
which awaited us at the gate of 
the park. 

It-was Tuesday, the day but one 
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before /Jeudi-Gras ; consequently 
I expected Lorenzo the following 
day. All the preparations for the 
masquerade were completed, and 
in passing by the door of my aunt, 
Donna Clelia, who lived on the 
Toledo, I proposed to Stella we 
should call to make sute she had 
attended to her part; for it was 
from her balcony the first great 
contest with confetti was to take 
place the next day but one. 

Donna Clelia, as I have remark- 
ed, felt aslight degree of ill-humor 
at the time of my marriage. But 
she speedily concluded to regard 
the event with a favorable eye. It 
would doubtless have been more 
agreeable to be abletosay: “The 
duke, my son-in-law’; but if she 
could not have this satisfaction, it 
was. something to be able to say: 
“My niece, the duchess,” and my 
aunt did not deny herself this 


pleasure. 

Besides, she anticipated another 
advantage of more importance—of 
obtaining an entrance by my means 
to high life, which hitherto she had 
only seen at an immeasurable dis- 
tance; and she was still more anx- 


ious to introduce her daughters 
than to enter herself. From the 
day of my marriage, therefore, she 
resolved to establish herself at Na- 
ples, and this resolution had already 
had the most happy results. Tere- 
sina and Mariuccia were large girls, 
rather devoid of style, but not 
of beauty. Thanks to our relation- 
ship, they were invited almost every- 
where, and the dream of their mo- 
ther was almost realized. As I had 
indubitably contributed to this, and 
they had the good grace to acknow- 
ledge it, I was on the best terms 
with them as well as with Donna 
Clelia. ‘The latter, it will be readily 
imagined, had enthusiastically ac- 
ceded to my request to allow the 
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cream of the beau monde to occupy 
her balconies on Jeudi-Gras, and we 
found her now in the full tide of the 
preparations she considered neces- 
sary for so great an event. 

My aunt had apartments of good 
size on the first floor of one of the 
large palaces on the Strada di Tole- 
do. ‘They were dark and gloomy 
in the morning, like all in that lo- 
cality, but in the evening, when her 
drawing-rooms were lit up, they 
produced a very yood effect. As 
to Donna Clelia herself, when her 
voluminous person was encased in 
a suit of black velvet, and her locks, 
boldly turned back, had the addi- 
tion of a false chignon, a plume of 
red feathers, and superb diamonds, 
she sustained very creditably, as |] 
can testify, the part of a dignified 
matron, and it was easy to see sh 
had been in her day handsome 
than either of her daughters. But 
when she received us on this occa- 
sion, enveloped in an enormous 
wrapper, which indicated that, in 
spite of the advanced hour, she had 
not even begun her toilet, and with 
her hair reduced to its simplest 
expression, she presented quite a 
different aspect. She was, however, 
by no means disconcerted when we 
made our appearance, but met us, 
on the contrary, with open arms; for 
she was very glad of an opportunity 
of explaining all the arrangements 
she was at that instant occupied in 
superintending, which likewise ac- 
counted for the vég/ig¢ in which we 
surprised her. She took us all 
through the drawing-rooms, point- 
ing out in the penumbra the places, 
here and there, where she intended 
to place a profusion of flowers. 
Here a large table would stand, 
loaded with everything that would 
aid us in repairing our strength 
during thé contest; and there 
were genuine tubs for the confett:, 
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where we should find an inexhaus- 
tible supply of ammunition. My 
aunt was rich. She spared noth- 
ing for her own amusement or to 
amuse others, and never had she 
found a better occasion for spend- 
ing her money. She had already 
given two successful sozrées, at which 
her large drawing-rooms were filled, 
but this crowd did not include ev- 
erybody, and those who were ab- 
sent were precisely those she was 
most anxious to have, and the very 
ones who, on /Jeudi-Gras, were to 
give her the pleasure of making use 
of her rooms. She did not dream 
of fathoming their motives ; it was 
enough to have their presence. 

At last, after examining and ap- 
proving everything, as_ disorder 
reigned in the drawing-room, my 
aunt took us to her chamber. She 


gave Stella and myself two arm- 
chairs that were there, placed on 


the floor a supply of biscuits, can- 
died chestnuts, and mandarines for 
Angiolina’s benefit, and seated her- 
self on the foot of her bedstead, 
taking for aseat the bare wood; the 
mattress, pillows, and coverings be- 
ing rolled up during the day, ac- 
cording to the Neapolitan custom, 
like an enormous bale of goods, at 
the other end of the bedstead. 
Arming herself with an immense fan, 
which she vigorously waved to and 
fro, she set herself to work to en- 
tertainus. First, she replied to my 
questions : 

“You ask where the ragasse* 
I didn’t tell you, then, they 
are gone on a trip to Sorrento with 
the daronessa ?” 

“No, Zia Clelia, you did not tell 
me. When will they return ?” 

“Oh! in a short time. I expect 
them before night. It was such 
fine weather yesterday! They did 


are, 


* The girls. 
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not like to refuse to accompany the 
baroness, but it would not please 
them to lose two days of the Carni- 
val, and the baroness wouldn't, for 
anything in the world, miss her part 
at San Carlo. Teresina is to go 
there with her this evening.” 

The baroness in question was a 
friend of my aunt’s whom she parti- 
cularly liked to boast of before me. 
If she was indebted to me for some 
of the acquaintances she was so 
proud of, she lost no opportunity 
of reminding me that for this one 
she was solely indebted to herself. 

“Ah! Ginevra mia! . con- 
tinued she, “ you have a fine house, 
to be sure—I can certainly say no- 
thing to the contrary; but if you 
could only see that of the baron- 
Such furniture! Such 
mirrors! Such gilding! ... And 
then what a view! “s 

Here my aunt kissed the ends of 
her five fingers, and then opened 
her whole hand wide, expressing 
by this pantomime a degree of ad- 
miration for which words did not 
suffice. ... 

“ How?” 
air of 


” 


essfi.. 


said Stella with an 
surprise. “I thought her 
house was near here, and that there 
was no view at all. It seems to me 
she can see nothing from her win- 
dows.” 

“No view!” cried Don Clelia. 
“No view from the  baroness’ 
house! . . . See nothing from 
her windows! ... What a strange 
mistake, Contessa Stella! 
in the greatest error. You can see 
everything from her windows— 
everything! Not a carriage, not a 
donkey, not a horse, not a man or 
woman on foot or horseback or in 
a carriage, can pass by without 
being seen; and as all the draw- 
ing-rooms are al primo piano, you 
can see them as plainly as I see 
you, and distinguish the colcr of 


You are 
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their cravats and the shape of the 
ladies’ cloaks.” 

“Ah! yes, yes, Zia Clelia, you are 
right. It is Stella who is wrong. 
The baroness has an admirable 
view, and quite suited to her 
tastes.” 

“And then,” continued Donna 

Clelia, waving her fan more delib- 
erately to give greater emphasis to 
her words, “a situation unparallel- 
ed in the whole city of Naples! 
A church on one side, and the new 
theatre on the other! And so near 
at the right and left that—imagine 
it!—there is a little gallery, which 
she has the key of, on one side, 
leading to the church; and on the 
other a passage, of which she also 
has the key, which leads straight to 
her box in the theatre! I ask if you 
can imagine anything more conve- 
nient? . . . But, apropos, Ginevra, 
have you seen Livia lately ?” 

“ Yes, I see her every week.” 

“Ah! par exemple,” said Don- 
na Clelia, folding her hands, “ there 
is a saint for you! But I have 
stopped going to see her since the 
Carnival began, because every time 
I go I feel I ought to become bet- 
ter, and the very next day off I go 
to confession. . . . It has precise- 


ly the same effect on the ragazze ; 


so they have begged me not to 
take them to the convent again be- 
fore Ash-Wednesday.” 

Stella, less accustomed than I 
to my aunt’s style of conversation, 
burst into laughter, and I did the 
same, though I thought she express- 
ed very well in her way the effects 
of her visits at the convent. At 
that minute the doors opened with 
a bang, and Teresina and Mariuc- 
cia made their appearance, loaded 
with flowers. At the sight of us 
there were exclamations of joy: 
“OQ Ginevra! . Contessa ! 

E la bambina! Che piacere! 
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How delightful to find you 
here! ” 

A general embrace all around. 
Then details of all kinds—a stream 
of words almost incomprehensible. 

“Che tempo! Che bellesza! Che 
paradiso! ‘They had been amused 
quanto mai! And on the way back, 
moreover, they had met Don Lan- 
dolfo, and Don Landolfo had invit- 
ed Teresina to dance a cotillon 
with him at the ball to-morrow 
. . . And Don Landolfo said Mari- 
uccia’s toilet at the ball last Sat- 
urday was un amore !” 

It should be observed here that 
everything Lando said was taken 
very seriously in this household. His 
opinion was law in everything relat- 
ing to dress, and he himself did not 
disdain giving these girls advice 
which cultivated notions of good 
taste, from which they were too of- 
ten tempted to deviate. 

We were on the point of leay- 
ing when Mariuccia exclaimed : 

“Oh! apropos, Ginevrina, Tere- 
sina thought she saw Duke Lorenzo 
at Sorrento at a distance.” 

“ Lorenzo ? At Sorrento? 
No, you are mistaken, Teresina. 
He went to Bologna a week ago, 
and will not be back till to-morrow.” 

“You hear?” said Mariuccia to 
her sister. “I told you you were 
mistaken—that it was not he.” 

“Tt is strange,” said Teresina 
“At all events, it was some one 
who resembled him very much. It 
is true, I barely saw him a second.” 

“And where was it?” I asked 
with a slight tremor of the heart. 

“ At the window of a small villa 
away from the road at the end of 
a masseria * we happened to pass 
en the way.” 

She was mistaken, it was evident; 
but when Lorenzo returned that eve- 


* An enclosure planted with maize, vines, and 
orange- trees, 
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ning, a day sooner than I expect- 
ed, I felt a slight misgiving at see- 
ing him. He perceived it, and 
smilingly asked if I was sorry be- 
cause he had _ hastened his return. 
I was tempted to tell him what 
troubled me, but was ashamed of 
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the new suspicion such an explana- 
tion would have revealed, and I re- 
proached myself for it as an injus- 
tice to him. I checked myself, 
therefore, and forced myself to for- 
get, or at least to pay no attention 
to, the gossip of my cousins. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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THe Liber Hymnorum is the next 
selected. It is believed to be more 
than one thousand years old, and 
one of the most remarkable of the 
sacred tracts among the MSS. in 
Trinity College, Dublin. It is a col- 
lection of hymns on S. Patrick and 
other Irish saints, which has been 
published by the Irish Archzologi- 
cal and Celtic Society, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Todd. The 
three pages selected contain the 
hymn written by S. Fiach of Stetty, 
between the years 538 and 558, in 
honor of S. Patrick. The hymn is 
furnished with an interlinear gloss. 

The tenth of these MSS. is Zhe 
Saltair of S. Ricemarch, Bishop of St. 
David’s between the years 1085 and 
1096, a small copy of the Psalter 
containing also a copy of the Ro- 
man Martyrology. 

Of the four pages of this volume 
which have been selected for copy- 
ing, two are a portion of the Martyr- 
ology and two of the Psalter. The 
first of these last contains the first 
two verses of the ro1st Psalm, sur- 
rounded by an elaborate border 
formed by the intertwinings of four 
serpentine monsters. The initial 
D of Domine is also expressed by a 
coiled snake, with its head in an at- 
titude to strike; the object of its 


attack being a creature which it is 
impossible to designate, but which 
bears some resemblance to the hip- 
pocampus, or sea-horse. The second 
page of the Psalter contains the 
115th, 116th, and 117th Psalms, 
in which the same serpentine form 
is woven into shapes to represent 
the initial letters. The version of 
the Psalms given in this volume dif- 
fers from that used in England 
in Bishop Ricemarch’s time. It is 
written in Latin in Gaelic charac- 
ters. The volume belongs to Trin- 
ity College, Dublin. 

Next in order appears the Zeadé- 
har na h-Uidhré, or Book of the 
Dark Gray Cow, a fragment of one 
hundred and thirty-eight folio pages, 
which is thought to be a copy made 
about the year 1100 of a more an- 
cient MS. of the same name writ- 
ten in S. Ciaran’s time. It derived 
its name from the following curious 
legend, taken from the Book of Lein- 
ster, and the ancient tale called 
im thecht na trom daimhé, or Adven- 
tures of the Great Company, told in 
the Book of Lismore. About the 
year 598, soon after the election of 
Senchan Torpeist to the post of 
chief filé (professor of philosophy 
and literature) in Erinn, he paid 
a visit to Guairé, the Hospitable, 
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King of Connaught, accompanied 
by such a tremendous retinue, in- 
cluding a hundred and fifty profes- 
sors, a hundred and fifty students, 
a hundred and fifty hounds, a hun- 
dred and fifty male attendants, and 
a hundred and fifty female relatives, 
that even King Guairé’s hospitality 
was grievously taxed; for he not 
only had to provide aseparate meal 
and separate bed for each, but to 
minister to their daily craving for 
things that were extraordinary, won- 
derful, rare, and difficult of procure- 
ment. The mansion which con- 
tained the learned association was 
a special source of annoyance to 
King Guairé, and at last the “ long- 
ing desires” for unattainable 
things of Muireann, daughter of 
Cun Culli and wife of Dallan, the 
foster-mother of the literati, became 
so unendurable that Guairé, tired 
of life, proposed to pay a visit to 
Fulachtach Mac Owen, a person 
whom he thought especially likely 
to rid him of that burden, as he had 
killed his father, his six sons, and 
his three brothers. Happily for him, 
however, he falls in with his bro- 
ther Marbhan, “the prime prophet 
of heaven and earth,” who had 
adojted the position of royal swine- 
herd in order that he might the 
more advantageously indulge his 
passion for religion and devotion 
among the woods and desert places ; 
and Marbhan eventually revenges 
the trouble and ingratitude shown 
to his brother by imposing upon 
Senchan and the great Bardic As- 
sociation the task of recovering the 
lost tale of the Zain Bé Chuailgné, or 
Great Cattle Spoil of Cuailgne. After 
a vain search for it in Scotland, 
Senchan returned home and invited 
the following distinguished saints, 
S. Colum Cille, S. Caillin of Fiodh- 
nacha, S, Ciaran, S. Brendan of Birra, 
and S. Brendan the son of Finnlo- 
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gha, to meet him at the grave of 
the great Ulster chief, Feargus Mac 
Roigh—who had led the Connaught 
men against the Ulster men during 
the spoil, of which also he appears 
to have been the historian—to try 
by prayer and fasting to induce his 
spirit to relate the tale. After they 
had fasted three days and three 
nights, the apparition of Feargus 
rose before them, clad in a green 
cloak with a collared, gold-ribbed 
shirt and bronze sandals, and car- 
rying a golden hilted sword, and 
recited the whole from beginning 
to end. And S. Ciaran then and 
there wrote it down on the hide of 
his pet cow, which he had had 
made for the purpose into a book, 
which has ever since borne this 
name. 

The volume contains matter of a 
very miscellaneous character: A 
fragment of Genesis; a fragment 
of Nennius’ History of the Britons, 
done into Gaelic by Gilla Caomhain, 
who died before 1072; an amhra or 
elegy on S. Colum Cille, written by 
Dallan Forgail, the poet, in 592; 
fragments of the historic tale of 


. the Mesca Uladh, or Lnebriety of the 


Ulstermen ; fragments of the cattle- 
spoils Zain Bo Dartadha and Téin 
Bo Fiidais ; the navigation of Mad- 
duin about the Atlantic for three 
years and seven months; imperfect 
copies of the 7din Bé Chuailgné, the 
destruction of the Bruighean da 
Dearga, or Court of Da Dearga,and 
murder of King Conairé Mor; a 
history of the great pagan cemeter- 
ies of Erinn and of the various old 
books from which this and other 
pieces were compiled; poems by 
Flann of Monasterboice and others ; 
together with various other pieces 
of history and historic romance 
chiefly referring to the ante-Chris- 
tian period, and especially that of 
the Tuatha Dé Danann. Three 
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pages, containing curious prayers 
and the legend of Zhe Withering of 
Cuchulain and the Birds of Emer, 
extracted from the Leabhar buidh 
Slaine, or Yellow Book of Slane, one 
of the ancient lost books of Ireland 
from which the Leabhar na h- Vidhré 
was compiled, have been selected. 

The Book of Leinster, a folio of 
over four hundred pages, appears as 
the next. It was compiled in the first 
half of the XIIth century by Finn 
Mac Gorman, Bishop of Kildare, by 
order of Aedh Mac Crimhthainn,the 
tutor of Dermot, King of Leinster. 
Among other pieces of internal 
evidence pointing to this conclu- 
sion are the following entries, 
the first in the original hand, the 
second by one strange but ancient, 
translated and quoted by O’Curry : 

“ Benedictions and health from 
Finn, the Bishop of Kildare, to Aedh 
Mac Crimhtain, the tutor of the 
chief King of Leth Mogha Nuadut 
(or of Leinster and Munster), suc- 
cessor of Colaim Mic Crumtaind of, 
and chief historian of, Leinster, in 
wisdom, intelligence, and the culti- 
vation of books, knowledge, and 
learning. And I write the conclu- 
sion of this little tale for thee, O 
acute Aedh! thou possessor of the 
sparkling intellect. May it be long 
before we are without thee! It is 
my desire that thou shouldst always 
be with us. Let Mac Loran’s book 
of poems be given to me, that I may 
understand the sense of the poems 
that are in it; and farewell in 
Christ. 

“O Mary! it is a great deed that 
has been done in Erinn this day, the 
Kalends of August—Diarmait Mac 
Donnchadda Mic Murchada, King 
of Leinster and of the Danes (of 
Dublin), to have been banished over 
the sea eastwards by the men of 
Erinn! Uch, uch, O Lord! what 
shall I do?” 
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The more important of the vast 
number of subjects treated of in 
this MS. are mentioned as being: 
The usual book ofinvasions; ancient 
poems; a plan and explanation of 
the banqueting-hall of Tara; a copy 
of The Battle of Ross na Righ in the 
beginning of the Christian era; a 
copy of the Mesca Uladh, and one 
of the origin of the Borromean Tri- 
bute, and the battle that ensued; a 
fragment of the battle of Ceanna- 
brat, with the defeat of Mac Con 
by Oilioll Olium, his flight into, and 
return from, Scotland with Scottish 
and British adventurers, his landing 
in Galway Bay, and the defeat of Art, 
monarch of Erinn, and slaughter of 
Olium’s seven sons at the battle of 
Magh Mucruimhé; a fragment of 
Cormac’s Glossary ; another of the 
wars between the Danes and Irish ; 
a copy of the Dinnsenchus ; genea- 
logies of Milesian families ; and an 
ample list of the early saints of 
Erinn, with their pedigrees and 
affinities, and with copious refer- 
ences to the situation of their 
churches. ‘The volume belongs to 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Three pages have been selected. 
The first contains a copy of the 
poem on the Teach Miodhchuarta 
of Tara—a poem so ancient that of 
its date and author no record re- 
mains—and of the ground-plan of 
the banqueting-hall by which the 
poem was illustrated, published by 
Dr. Petrie in his History and An- 
tiquities of Tara Hill. The ground- 
plan, which in this copy is nearly 
square, is divided into five com- 
partments lengthwise, the centre 
and broadest of which contains the 
door, a rudely-drawn figure of a 
daul or waiter turning a gigantic 
spit, furnished with a joint of meat, 
before a fire, the lamps, and a huge 
double-handed vase or amphora 
for the cup-bearer to distribute. 
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This great spit, called Bir Nechin, 
or the spit of Nechin, the chief 
smith of Tara, which in the drawing 
is half the length of the hall, appears 
to have been so mechanically con- 
trived as to be able to be coiled up 
after use; and the instrument is 
thus described in another MS. be- 
longing to Trinity College, Dublin, 
quoted by Dr. Petrie: “A stick at 
each end of it, and its axle was 
wood, and its wheel was wood, and 
its body was iron; and there were 
twice nine wheels on its axle, that 
it might turn the faster; and there 
were thirty spits out of it, and 
thirty hooks and thirty spindles, 
and it was as rapid as the rapidity 
of a stream in turning; and thrice 
nine spits and thrice nine cavities 
(or pots) and one spit for roasting, 
and one wing used to set it in 
motion.” 

In the two compartments on either 
side are enumerated in order of 
precedence the various officers and 
retainers of the king’s household, 
together with their tables and the 
particular portions of meat served 
out to each, forming a very curious 
and instructive illustration of the 
social condition and habits of the 
early Irish. The description of the 
rations that were considered spe- 
cially adapted to the several ranks 
of consumers is very amusing. For 
the distinguished men of literature, 
“the soft, clean, smooth entrails,” 
and a steak cut from the choicest 
part of the animal, were set aside; 
the poet had a “good smooth” 
piece of the leg; the historian, “a 
crooked bone,” probably a rib; the 
artificers, “a pig’s shoulder”; the 
Druids and aire dessa, a “ fair foot.” 
These last are said to decline to 
drink; not so the trumpeters and 
cooks, who are to be allowed 
“ cheering mead in abundance, not 
of a flatulent kind.” The door- 


keeper, “the noisy, humorous fool 
and the fierce, active kerne” had 
the chine; while to the satirists 
and the draigitore, a class of buf- 
foons whose peculiar function was 
to amuse the company after a fash- 
ion which will not only not bear 
description, but almost defies belief 
—licensed and paid Aethons of the 
court—* the fat of the shoulder was 
divided to them pleasantly.” 

The selection is continued by the 
Leabhar Breac, or Speckled Book, 
probably named from the color of 
its cover, or, as it was formerly call- 
ed, Leabhar Mér Duna Dotghré, 
the Great Book of Dun Doighré, a 
place on the Galway side of the 
Shannon not far from Athlone. It 
is a compilation from various an- 
cient books belonging chiefly to 
churches and monasteries in Con- 
aught, Munster, and Leinster, beau- 
tifully written on vellum, as is sup- 
posed about the close of the XIVth 
century, by one of the Mac Ogans, 
a literary family of great repute be- 
longing to Dun Doighré. 

Its contents are of an extremely 
miscellaneous character, and they 
are all, with the exception of a copy 
of The Life of Alexander the Great 
from the VIIth century, MS. of S. 
Berchan of Clonsost, of a religious 
nature, comprising Biblical narra- 
tives, homilies, hymns; pedigrees 
of saints, litanies and liturgies, 
monastic rules, the Martyrology of 
Aengus Céulé Dé, or the Culdee, 
the ancient rules of discipline of the 
order of the Culdees, etc., etc. 
When the Abbé Mac Geoghegan 
wrote his History of Ancient Erinn 
in Paris, in the year 1758, this 
volume, his principal MS. of refer- 
ence, was in Paris. It is now in 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

Three pages have been selected 
for fac-similes, giving a description 
of the nature and arrangement of the 
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Féliré, or Festology of Aengus the 
Culdee, and the date and object of 
its composition, which was made 
between the years 793 and 817, 
when Aedh Oirdnidhe was monarch 
of Erinn. 

Then comes the Leabhar Buidhe 
Lecain, or Yellow Book of Lecain, a 
large quarto volume of about five 
hundred pages, which was written 
by Donnoch and Gilla Isa Mac 
Firbis in the year 1390, with the 
exception of a few tracts of a some- 
what later date. O’Curry, in his 
ninth lecture, supposes it to have 
been originally a collection of an- 
cient historical pieces, civil and 
ecclesiastical, in prose and verse. 
In its present imperfect state it 
contains a number of family and 
political poems; some monastic 
rules ; a description of Tara and its 
banqueting-hall; a translation of 
part of the Book of Genesis; the 
Feast of Dun-na-n Gedh and the 
battle of Magh Rath; an account 
of the reign of Muirchertach Mac 
Erca, and his death at the palace 
of Cleitech in the year 527; copies 
of cattle-spoils, of the Bruighean 
Da Dearga, and death of the king; 
the tale of Maelduin’s three years’ 
wanderings in the Atlantic ; tracts 
concerning the banishment of an 
ancient tribe from East Meath, and 
their discovery in the Northern 
Ocean by some Irish ecclesiastics ; 
accounts of battles in the years 
594, 634, and 718, and many other 
curious and valuable pieces and 
tracts. It is preserved in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Two pages have been selected. 
The first contains the plan of the 
Teach Miodchuarta ofancient Tara, 
with a portion of the prose pre- 
face to the poem, which the plan 
is intended to illustrate. This 
ground-plan differs somewhat in 
the shape of the hall and: the ar- 
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rangement of the tables from that 
given in the Book of Leinster, an 
earlier copy of a different original. 
It is also very much superior to it, 
both as regards the drawing and 
writing. The dau/ and his spit are 
unrepresented here, but there is the 
door, the common hall, the swing- 
ing lamp and candles, the great 
double-handed vase, called the daé- 
hach or vat, and three places mark- 
ed out for the fires. The arrange- 
ment of the hall appears to have 
beenthis: Each of the two outside 
compartments contained twelve 
seats, and each seat three sitters; 
the two airidins or divisions on 
either side of the centre of the hall 
held each eight seats and sixteen 
sitters. There were eight distribu- 
tors, cup-bearers, and herdsmen at 
the upper end of the hall, and two 
sat in each of the two seats on 
either side of the door, being the 
two door-keepers and two of the 
royal fools. The daily allowance 
for dinner was two cows, two salted 
hogs, and two pigs. The quantity 
of liquor consumed is not specified, 
but the poem states that there were 
one hundred drinkings in the vat, 
and that the vat was supplied with 
fifty grooved golden horns and fifty 
pewter vessels. The order of pre- 
cedence seems to have ranged from 
the top of the external division to 
the left on entering the hall; then 
to the top of the external division 
to the right; then the two internal 
divisions beginning with the left; 
then the zarthar or back part of the 
hall, the upper end opposite the 
door; and last the seats on either 
side of the door itself. There is no 
seat marked for the king, but it is 
stated in the poem that a fourth 
part of the hall was at his back and 
three-fourths before him, and he is 
supposed to have sat about a quar- 
ter of the way down the centre of 
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the hall with his face toward the 
door, which would place him be- 
tween two of the great fires, with 
the artisans on his right and the 
braziers and fools on his left hand. 
It is probable, however, from no 
mention being made of the king’s 
seat, and no provision being made 
for him in the appropriation of the 
daily allowance of food, which is 
specified in as many rations as there 
are persons mentioned in the plan, 
that this is not the plan of the roval 
banqueting-hall, but of a portion 
of it only—the common dining-hall 
for the officers and retainers of the 
palace; the monarch himself and 
his princes and nobles, none of 
whom are even alluded to in the 
plan, dining in another and supe- 
rior apartment. 

The second page contains a por- 
tion of the sorrowful tale of the loves 
of fair Deirdré and Naoisi, the son 
of Uisneach, one of the class of 
Irish legends called <Azthidhé, or 
elopements. An outline of this 
story, in the commencement of 
which the reader will recognize that 
of one of his early nursery favorites, 
“Little Snow White,” is given by 
Keating in his General History of 
Lreland. 

The Book of Lecain Mac Fir- 
bisigh, a folio of more than six hun- 
dred pages, was compiled in the 
year 1418 by Gilla.Isa Mér Mac 
Firbis, Adam O’Cuirnin, and Mo- 
rogh Riabhac O’Cuindlis. Its con- 
tents are nearly the same as those 
of The Book of Ballymote, to some of 
which it furnishes valuable addi- 
tions, among the most important 
of which is a tract on the families 
and subdivisions of the territory 
of Tir Fiachrach in the present 
county of Sligo. The volume is 
preserved in the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy. 

Four pages have been selected, 
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being a portion ofa copy of the Zead- 
har na g-Ceart, or Book of Rights, 
a metrical work attributed in the 
work itself to S. Benean or Benignus, 
S. Patrick’s earliest convert, and his 
successor in the Archbishopric of 
Armagh in the middle of the Vth 
century. These four pages, which 
are written in columnar form, con- 
tain the concluding ten verses of 
the stipends due to the chieftain- 
ries of Connacht from the supreme 
King of Cruachain; the metrical 
accounts, with their preceding prose 
abstracts, of the privileges of the 
King of Aileach; the payment and 
stipends of the same king to his 
chieftainries and tribes for refec- 
tion and escort; the privileges of 
the King of the Oirghialla with the 
stipends due to him from the King 
of Erinn, and by him to his chief- 
tainries; the rights, wages, stipends, 
refections, and tributes of the King 
of Eamhain and Uladh ; and almost 
all the prose abstract of the rights 
of the King of Tara. 

The Book of Baillymote, a large 
folio volume of five hundred and 
two pages of vellum, was written, 
as stated on the dorse of folio 62, 
at Ballymote, in the house of To- 
maltach oig Mac Donogh, Lord of 
Corann, during the reign of Tor- 
logh oig, the son of Hugh O’Conor, 
King of Connaught. It appears 
to be the work of different hands, 
but the principal scribes employed 
in writing it were Solomon O’Dro- 
ma and Manus O’Duigenann, and 
it was written at the end of the 
XIVth century. 

It contains an imperfect copy of 
the Leabhar Gabhala, or Book of 
Invasions, a series of ancient chro- 
nological, historical, and genealogi- 
cal pieces in prose and verse; the 
pedigrees of Irish saints, and the 
histories and pedigrees of all the 
great families of the Milesian race, 
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with their collateral branches, so 
that, as O’Curry remarks, there is 
scarcely any one whose name be- 
gins with “O’” or “Mac” who 
could not find out all about his ori- 
gin and family in this book; then 
follow stories and adventures, lists 
of famous Irish names, a Gaelic 
translation of Nennius’ “story of 
the Britons, an ancient grammar 
and prosody, and various other 
tracts. 

Six pages have been selected. 
The first four contain. the disserta- 
tion on the Ogham characters, and 
the last two the genealogy of the 
Hy Nialls, showing their descent 
from Eremon, one of the sons of 
Milesius. ‘The volume belongs to 
the Irish Academy. 

The last in Mr. Sanders’ list of 
the great volumes of Irish History 
is the Book of M’Carthy Riabhae, 
a compilation of the XIVth cen- 
tury—in language of a much ear- 
lier date—now also known as the 
Book of Lismore, to which a very 
curious story attaches, It was first 
discovered in the year 1814, enclos- 
ed in a wooden box together with 
a fine old crosier, built into the 
masonry of a closed-up doorway 
which was reopened during some 
repairs that were being made in 
the old Castle of Lismore. Of 
course the account of its discovery 
soon got abroad and became a 
matter of great interest, especially 
to the antiquarian class of scho- 
lars. Among these there happened 
to be then living in Shandon Street, 
Cork, one Mr. Dennis O’Flinn, a 
professed Irish scholar. O’Curry 
says that he was a “ professed but 
a very indifferent” one; but at 
any rate his reputation was suffi- 
ciently well grounded to induce 
Colonel Curry, the Duke of Dev- 
onshire’s agent, to send him the 
MS. According to O’Flinn’s own 
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account, the book remained in his 
hands for one year, during which 
time it was copied by Michael O’- 
Longan, of Carrignavan, near Cork ; 
after which O’Flinn bound it in 
boards, and returned it to Colonel 
Curry. From that time it remain- 
ed locked up and unexamined until 
1839, when tke duke lent it to the 
Royal Irish Academy to be copied 
by O’Curry, and O’Curry’s practis- 
ed eye and acumen soon discover- 
ed that much harm had come to 
the volume during its sojourn in 
Shandon Street. The book had 
been mutilated, and, what was 
worse, mutilated in so cunning a 
way that what remained was ren- 
dered valueless by the abstraction, 
no doubt with the view of enhanc- 
ing the value of the stolen portions 
as soon as it should become safe 
to pretend a discovery of them. 
Every search was made, éspecially 
by O’Curry, about Cork, to see if 
any of the missing pages could be 
found; but it was not till seven or 
eight years afterwards that a com- 
munication was made that a large 
portion of the original MS. was ac- 
tually in the possession of some 
person in Cork, but who the per- 
son was, or how he became possess- 
ed of it, the informant could not 
tell. ‘Phis clue seems to have fail- 
ed; but soon afterwards the late 
Sir William Betham’s collection of 
MSS. passed into the library of the 
Royal Irish Academy by sale, and 
among these were copies of the 
lost portions, and all made, as 
the scribe himself states af the end 
of one of them, by himself, Michael 
O’Longan, at the house of Dennis 
Ban O’Flinn, in Cork, in 1816, from 
the Book of Lismore. The missing 
porttons of the MS. were at length 
traced, and the £50 asked for 
them was offered by the Royal 
Irish Academy; but the negotia- 
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tion ultimately broke down, and 
they were purchased by Mr. Hewitt, 
of Summerhill, near Cork. Since 
that time, however, they have been 
restored, and the whole volume ex- 
cellently repaired and handsomely 
bound by the Duke of Devonshire, 
who has most liberally allowed it 
to remain in Mr. Sanders’ posses- 
sion for the purpose of copying. 
Whether O’Flinn actually mutilat- 
ed the volume or not, there can be 
no dotibt that pages and pages of 
it have been ruined and will even- 
tually be rendered illegible by the 
most reckless use of that perni- 
cious chemical agent, infusion of 
galls. Besides this, Mr. O’Flinn 
has written his name in several 
places of the book, among others 
all over the colored initial letter of 
one of the tracts, which he has 
entirely spoiled by filling in the 
open spaces with the letters of his 
name and the date of the outrage. 
But perhaps the most character- 
istic act performed by him is the 
interp lation of an eulogistic ode 
upon himself in Gaelic, of which 
the following is a literal transla- 
tion : 

“Upon the dressing of this book 
by D. O’F., he said (or sang) as 
follows : 


***O old chart! forget not, wheresoever you arc 

taken, 

To relate that you met with the Dcstor of Books ; 

That helped you, out of compassion, from severe 
bonds ge, 

After finding you in forlorn state without a tatter 
about you, as it should be. 

Under the disparagement of the ignorant who 
liked nog to know you, 

Till you met by chance with learned good-nature 
from the person * 

Who put healing herbs with zeal to thy old 
wounds, 

And liberally put bloom on you at your old age, 
And baptized you the Book of Lismore. 


** That is, Dennis O’Flinn, with whom was this 
book during a year, namely, from the seventh month 
of the year x18r5 to the eighth month of the 
year 1816, 7.¢., viz., D. O’F., of Shandon Street, in 


Cork, of Great Munster, and that put it carefully 
in this form, as say the stanzas above.” 
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Forget not this friend that esteemed your figure, 

Distinguishing you, (though) of unseemly appear- 
ance, in huthble words. 

I doubt not that truly you will declare to them 
there 

That you met with your fond friend ere you went 
to dust.”’ 


The book contains ancient lives 
of Irish saints, written in very pure 
Gaelic; the conquests of Charle- 
magne, translated from Archbishop 
Turpin’s celebrated romance of the 
VIlIth century; the conversion 
of the Pantheon into a Christian 
church; the stories of David, son of 
Jesse, the two children, Samhain, the 
three sons of Cleirac ; the /mtheacht 
na trom daimhé; the story of S. 
Peter’s daughter Petronilla and the 
discovery of the Sibylline Oracle ; an 
account of S. Gregory the Great; 
the Empress Justina’s heresy ; 
modifications of minor ceremonies 
of the Mass; accounts of the suc- 
cessors of Charlemagne, and of the 
correspondence between Lanfranc 
and the clergy of Rome; extracts 
from Marco Polo’s Travels ; ac- 
counts of Irish battles and sieges; 
and a dialogue between S. Patrick, 
Caoilté, Mac Ronain, and Oisin 
(Ossian), the son of Fionn Mac Cum- 
haill, in which many hills, rivers, ca- 
verns, etc., in Ireland, are described, 
and the etymology of their names 
recorded. This last is preluded by 
an account of the departure of 
Oisin and Caoilté on a hunting ex- 
pedition, during which their yillie 
sees and is much troubled by a 
very strange spectacle. As _ this 
tale furnishes a good example of the 
contents of these ancient books, 
we subjoin a translation of the 
commencement of it.* 

“On a certain time it happened 
that Oisin and Cailte were in Dun 
Clithar (the sheltered or shady Dun) 
at Shieve Crott. It was the time 

* The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. 


James O'Farrell for this translation and other valua- 
ble assistance. 
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that Patrick came to Ireland. It 
is there dwelt a remnant of the 
Fenians, namely, Oisin and Cailte 
and three times nine persons in 
their company. They followed 
this custom: about nine persons 
went out hunting daily. On a cer- 
tain day it chanced that Cailte Mac 
Ronain set out with eight persons 
(big men) and a boy (gilla), the 
ninth. The way they went was 
northward to the twelve mountains 
of Eibhlinné and to the head of the 
ancient Moy Breogan. On their 
returning from the chase at the 
cheerless close of the day they 
came from the north to Corroda 
Cnamhchoill. Then was Fear Gair 
Cailte’s gilla loaded with the choice 
parts of the chase in charge, because 
he had no care beyond that of 
Cailte himself, from whom he took 
wages. The gilla comes to the 
stream, and takes Cailte’s cup from 
his back and drinks a drink of the 
stream. Whiist the gilla was thus 
drinking the eight great men went 
their way southward, mistaking the 
road, and the gilla following after- 
wards. Then was heard the noise of 
the large host, and the gilla proceeds 
to observe the rultitude; bushes 
and a bank between them. He 
saw in the fore front of the crowd a 
strange band; it seemed to him one 
hundred and fifty were in this 
band. ‘They appeared thus: robes 
of pure white linen upon them, a 
head chief with them, and bent 
standards in their hands; shields, 
broad-streaked with gold and silver, 
bright shining on their breasts; 
their faces pale, pitiably feminine, 
and having masculine voices, and 
every man of them humming a 
march. The gilla followed his peo- 
ple, and did not overtake them till 
he came to the hunting-booth, and 
he came possessed, as he thinks, 
with the news of the strange troop 
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he had seen, and casts his burden 
on the ground, goes round it, places 
his elbows under, and groans very 
loudly. It was then that Cailte 
Mac Ronain said: ‘ Well, gilla, is it 
the weight of your burden affects 
you?’ ‘Not so,’ replied the gilla; 
‘when is large the burden, so great 
is the wages you give tome. ‘This 
does not affect me; but that won- 
derful multitude I saw at the hut 
of Cnamhchoill. The first band 
that I saw of that strange crowd 
filled me with the pestilent, heavy 
complaint of the news of this band.’ 
‘Give its description,’ said Cailte. 
“There seemed to me an advanced 
guard of one hundred and fifty-six 
men, pure white robes upon them, 
a head leader to them, bent stand- 
ards in their hands, broad shields 
on their breasts, having feminine 
faces and masculine voices, and 
every single man of them humming 
a march.’ Wonder seized the old 
Fenian on hearing this. ‘These 
are they,’ said Oisin— the Tailginn 
(holy race), foretold by our Druids 
and Fionn to us, and what can be 
done with them? Unless they be 
slain, they shall ascend over us al- 
together.’ ‘Uch!’ said Oisin, ‘ who 
amongst us can molest them? For 
we are the last of the Fenii, and 
not with ourselves is the power in 
Erinn, nor the greatness, nor plea- 
sure but in the chase, and as an- 
cient exiles asserting the right,’ 
said he; and they remained so till 
came the next morning, and there 
was nothing on their minds that 
night but these (things). Cailte 
rose early the fore front of the day, 
being the oldest of them, and came 
out on the assembly-mound. The 
sun cleared the fog from the plains, 
and Cailte said: .. .” 

The procession thus described as 
having been seen by the gillie was 
probably one of ecclesiastics, with 
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S. Patrick himself at their head, on 
the saint’s first arrival in Ireland. 
The foregoing sketches of certain 
of the MSS., extracts from which 
are intended to appear in the series 
of fac-similes, may serve to con- 
vey an idea of how rich Ireland 
is in such national records, what 
an immense mass of historical and 
romantic literature her libraries 
contain, and how great is their an- 
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tiquity. Besides the evidence af- 
forded by these books, both as to 
the ancient social, political, and 
ecclesiastical history of Ireland, and 
its topography, the books them- 
selves are found to be ful] of illus- 
trations of the customs, mode of 
life, manners, and costume of her 
early Celtic inhabitants; often con- 
veyed through the medium of 
charming legends and fairy tales. 
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OuTLAWRY was never carried toa 
greater degree of systematic organ- 
ization, or practised on a larger 
and raore dignified scale, than dur- 
ing the centuries of Border war- 
fare between the English and Scot- 
tish chieftains. The only parallel 
to this warfare was furnished by 
the raids of the Free Companions 
in medizval Italy; but the merce- 
nary element in the organization of 
those formidable bodies of profes- 
sional marauders destroys the inte- 
rest which we might otherwise have 
felt in their daring feats of arms. 
The warfare of the Border was 
essentially a national outburst; the 
“ moss-troopers,” although trained 
soldiers, were also householders 
and patriarchs. ‘Their stake in the 
country they alternately plundered 
and defended was a substantial one. 
The field of their prowess was never 
far from home. Each retainer, in- 
significant as he might be, humble 
as his position in the troop might 
be, had yet a personal interest in the 
raid; and revenge, as well as plun- 
der, was the avowed object of an ex- 
pedition. There was never any 
changing of allegiance from one 
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side to the other; the tie of blood 
and clanship welded the whole 
troop into one family. The Bor- 
der, or debatable land between the 
rival kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, bristled with strongholds, 
all of historical name and fame: 
Newark and Branxholm (which 
Sir Walter Scott in his Lay of the 
Last Minstrel has euphonized into 
Branksome), held by the all-power- 
ful Scotts of Buccleugh; Crichtoun 
Castle, the successive property of 
the Crichtouns, the Bothwells, and 
the Buccleughs, and, while in the 
hands of its original owners, the 
haughty defier of King James III. 
of Scotland; Gifford or Yester (it 
bears either name _ indifferently), 
famous for its Hobgoblin Hall, or. 
as the people call it, “ Bo-Hall,”’ 
a large cavern formed by magical 
art; Tantallon Hold, the retreat 
of the Douglas, in which the family 
held out manfully against James Vv. 
until its chief, the Earl of Angus, 
was recalled from exile. Of this 
expedition it is related that the 
king marched in person upon the 
castle, and, to reduce it, | orrowed 
from the neighboring Castle of 
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Dunbar two great cannons whose 
names were “ Thrawn-mouthed 
Meg and her Marrow”; also two 
great dotcards, and two moyan, two 
double falcons and two quarter-fal- 
aons, for the safe guiding and re- 
delivery of which “three lords 
laid in pawn at Dunbar.” 
Notwithstanding all this mighty 
preparation, the king was forced 
toraise the siege. The ruin of Tan- 
tallon was reserved for the Cove- 
nanters, and now there remains no- 
thing of it save a few walls stand- 
ing on a high rock overlooking the 
German Ocean and the neighbor- 
ing town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
Ford Castle, the patrimony of the 
Herons, had a better fate, and 
stands in altered and modernized 
guise, the centre of civilizing and 
peaceful influences, the residence 
of a model Lady of the Manor, 
overlooking, not the wild ocean, 
but a pretty village, faultlessly 
neat, and a Gothic school filled with 
frescos of Bible subjects, executed by 
the Lady Bountiful, the benefactress 
of the neighborhood. Yet Ford 
Castle had a stormy, stirring past, 
and stands not far from the histo- 
ric field of Flodden, where tradi- 
tion says that, but for the tardiness 
of the king’s movements—an effect 
due to the siren charms of Lady 
Ford—James IV. might have been 
victorious. In the castle is still 
shown the room where the king slept 
the night before the battle, and only 
five or six miles away lies the fatal 
field, on which, Marmion in hana 
the curious traveller may - still 
make out each knoll, the Bridge of 
Twisel, by which the English un- 
der Surrey crossed the Till, the hil- 
lock commanding the rear of the 
English right wing, which was de- 
feated, and in conflict with whom 
Scott’s imaginary hero, Marmion, 
is supposed to have fallen. 


were 
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Very curious are the accounts of 
the various fights and forays given 
by the chroniclers of the middie 
ages, especially in their utter uncon- 
sciousness of anything unusual or 
derogatory in this almost interne- 
cine warfare. Their simplicity in 
itself presents the key to the situa- 
tion. In reading their graphic, mat- 
ter-of-fact descriptions, one needs 
to transport one’s self into a total- 
ly different atmosphere. We must 
read these racy accounts in the 
same spirit in which they were writ- 
ten, if we would understand aright 
the age in which our forefathers 
lived. We are not called upon to 
sit in judgment over the irrevocable 
past, but to study it as a fact not to 
be overlooked, and a useful store- 
house of warning or example. ‘The 
possession of the king’s person was 
sometimes the origin of terrible 
clan-feuds among the warlike Scot- 
tish imitators of the Frankish 
“ Maires du Palais.”” Thus, on one 
occasion, in 1526, the chronicler 
Pitscottie informs us that James V., 
then a minor, had fallen under the 
self-assumed guardianship of the 
Earl of Angus, backed by his own 
clan of Douglas and his allies, the 
Lairds of Hume, Cessfoord, and 
Fernyhirst, the chiefs of the clan of 
Kerr.* “The Earl of Angus and 
the rest of the Douglases ruled all 
which they liked, and no man durst 
say the contrary.” The king, who 
wished to get out of their hands, 
sent a secret letter to Scott of Buc- 
cleugh, warden of the West Mar- 
ches of Scotland, praying him to 
gather his kin and friends, meet the 
Douglas at Melrose, and deliver 
him (James) from his vassal’s power. 
The loyal Scot gathered about six 
hundred spears, and came to the 
tryst. When the Douglases and 


* Pronounced Karr. 
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Kerrs saw whom they had to deal 
with, they said to the king, “Sir, 
yonder is Buccleugh, and thieves 
of Annandale with him, to unbeset 
your grace from the gate (¢.¢., in- 
terrupt your passage). I vow to God 
they shall either fight or flee, and ye 
shall tarry here on this know (knoll), 
and I shall pass and put yon thieves 
off the ground, and rid the gate un- 
to:your grace, or else die for it.” 
Scant courtesy in speech used those 
Border heroes towards one another! 
So an escort tarried to guard the 
king, and the rest of the clans went 
forward to the field of Darnelinver 
now Darnick, near Melrose. The 
place of conflict is still called 
Skinner’s Field, a corruption. of 
Skirmish Field. The chronicler 
tells us that Buccleugh “ joyned 
and countered cruelly both the said 
parties . . . with uncertain victory. 
But at the last the Lord Hume, 
heaiing word of that matter, how it 
stood, returned again to the king 
in all possible haste, with him the 
Lairds of Cessfoord and Fernyhirst, 
to the number of fourscore spears, 
and set freshly on the lap and wing 
of the Laird of Buccleugh’s field, 
and shortly bare them backward to 
the ground, which caused the Laird 
of Buccleugh and the rest of his 
friends to go back and flee, whom 
they followed and chased; and es- 
pecially the Lairds of Cessfoord 
and Fernyhirst followed furiouslie, 
till at the foot of a path the Laird 
of Cessfoord was slain by the stroke 
of a spear by one Elliott, who was 
then servant to the Laird of Buc- 
leugh. But when the Laird of 
Cessfoord was slain, the chase ceas- 
ed.” The Borders were infested 
for many long years afterwards by 
marauders of both sides, who kept 
up a deadly hereditary feud between 
the names of Scett and Kerr, and 
finally, after having been imprisoned 
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and had his estates forfeited nine 
years later for levying war against 
the Kerrs, the bold Buccleugh was 
slain by his foes in the streets of 
Edinburgh in 1552, twenty-six years 
after the disastrous fight in which 
he had failed to rescue his sover- 
eign. It was seventy years before 
this Border feud was finally quell- 
ed. 

On the English side of the 
Marches the same dare-devilry ex- 
isted, the same speed in gathering 
large bodies of men was used, the 
same quickness in warning and 
rousing the neighborhood. Equal 
enthusiasm was displayed whether 
the case were one of “lynch law” 
or of political intrigue, as in the 
fight at Darnelinver. Sir Robert 
Carey, in his Memoirs, describes 
his duties as deputy warden for his 
brother-in-law, Lord Scroop. The 
castle was near Carlisle. “ We had 
a stirring time of it,” he says, “and 
few days passed over my head but 
I was on horseback, either to pre- 
vent mischief or take malefactors, 
and to bring the Border in better 
quiet than it had been in times 
past.” Hearing that two Scotch- 
men had killed a churchman in 
Scotland, and were dwelling five 
miles from Carlisle on the English 
side of the Border, under the pro- 
tection of the Graemes, Carey took 
about twenty-five horsemen with 
him, and invested the Graeme’s 
house and tower. As they did so, 
a boy rode from the house at full 
speed, and one of his retainers, 
better versed in Border warfare 
than the chief, told him that in half 
an hour that boy would be in 
Scotland to let the people know of 
the danger of their countrymen and 
the small number of those who had 
come from Carlisle to arrest them. 
“ Hereupon,” says our author, “we 
took advice what was best to be 
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done. We sent notice presently to 
all parts to raise the country, and 
to come to us with all the speed 
they could; and withal we sent to 
Carlisle to raise the townsmen, for 
without foot we could*do no good 
against thetower. ‘There westayed 
some hours, expecting more com- 
pany, and within a short time after 
the country came in on all sides, so 
that we were quickly between three 
and four hundred horse; and after 
some longer stay, the foot of Carlisle 
came to us, to the number of three 
or four hundred men, whom we 
presently set to work to get to the 
top of the tower, and to uncover 
the roof, and then some twenty of 
them to fall down together, and by 
that means to win the tower. ‘The 
Scot, seeing their present danger, 
offered to parley, and yielded them- 
selves to my mercy.” Sut the 
victorious Carlisleans had reckoned 
without their host. From the hills 
and defiles around came pouring 
wild-looking mountaineers on rough, 
wiry ponies, farm-horses, etc., to 
the number of four hundred. The 
prisoners ceased their pleading, and 
looked eagerly towards their deliver- 
ers. Meanwhile, the men of * mer- 
ry Carlisle ” * gave their perpierxcd 
chief more trouble than his enemies, 
who “ stood at gaze” a quarter of a 
mile from him; for, says he, “ all our 
Borderers came crying with full 
mouths, ‘Sir, give us leave to set 
upon them; for these are they 
that have killed our fathers, our 
brothers and uncles, and 
cousins, and they are coming, think- 
ing to surprise you with weak grass 
nags, such as they could get on a 
sudden; and God hath put them 
into your hands, that we may take 
revenge of them for much blood 
that they have spilt of ours.’”” The 


our 


* The Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto i. st. vi. 
VOL. XX.—I5 
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warden was a conscientious man, 
and had come here to execute jus- 
tice against two malefactors, not to 
encourage indiscriminate private re- 
venge; but even with his rank and 
vested authority he did not dare 
sternly to forbid a faction fight. 
He only told them that, had he not 
been there, they might have done 
as best pleased them; but that, since 
he was present, he should feel that 
all the blood spilt that day would 
be upon his own head, and for his 
sake he entreated them to forbear. 
“They were ill-satisfied,” he adds, 
“but durst not disobey.” So he 
sent word to the Scots to disperse, 
which they did, probably because 
they were unprepared to fight such 
a large and well-disciplined force, 
having expected to find but a hand- 
fulof men. The necessity for deli- 
cate handling of this armed mob of 
English Borderers points sufficient- 
ly to the curious standard of per- 
sonal justice which prevailed in 
those wild times. And yet, strange 
to say, while a Border “ ride ” (a/éas 
foray) was a thing of such ordinary 
occurrence that a saying is record- 
ed of a mother to her son which 
soon became proverbial: “ Ride, 
Rowley, hough’s t’ the pot’’—that is, 
the last piece of beef is in the pot, 
and it is high time to go and fetch 
more—still it would sometimes hap- 
pen, as it did to James V. of Scot- 
land, that when an invasion of 
England was in contemplation, and 
the royal lances gathered at the 
place where the king’s lieges were 
to meet him, only one baron would 
declare himself willing to go wher- 
everthe sovereign might lead. This 
faithful knight was another of the 
loyal race of Scott—John Scott of 
Thirlestane, to whom James, in 
memory of his fidelity, granted the 
privilege set forth in the following 
curious and rare charter : 
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“. .. Ffor the quhilk (which) 
cause, it is our will, and we do 
straitlie command and charg our 
lion herauld,. .. to give and to 
graunt to the said John Scott ane 
border of ffleure de lises about his 
coatte of armes, sic as is on our 
royal banner, and alsua ane bundle 
of lances above his helmet, with 
thir words, Readdy ay, Readdy, 
that he and all his after-cummers 
may bruik (carry?) the samine as a 
pledge and taiken of our guid will 
and kyndnes for his true worthi- 
nes.” 

The list of the damages done in 
some of these Border rides sounds 
strange in modern ears, Each 
country was a match for the other, 
though the strong castles of Wark, 
Norham, and Berwick in English 
hands were thorns in the side of 
the Scottish Borderers. Rowland 
Foster of Wark, on the 16th of May, 
1570, harried the barony of Blythe 
in Lauderdale, the property of Sir 
Richard Maitland, a blind knight 
of seventy-four years of age. None 
of that country “lippened” (ex- 
pected) such a thing, as it was in 
time of peace; and despite what may 
have been said—and truly—as to 
their lawlessness, the Borderers had 
a code by which to regulate their 
actions. The old man wrote a 
poetical account of the harrying, 
calling the poem the Blind Ba- 
ron’s Comfort, and in the intro- 
duction he enumerates his losses : 
five thousand sheep, two hundred 
nolt, thirty horses and mares, and 
the whole furniture of his house, 
worth £8 6s. 8d., and everything 
else that was portable. The sum 
represents some forty dollars. 

In these narratives one feels it 
impossible to be very sorry for 
either party, each was so thorough- 
ly unable to take care of itself! 
Those who to-day seem down-trod- 
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den victims of lawlessness will fig- 
ure again a year hence as “stark 
moss-troopers [moss for marsh] and 
arrant thieves; both to England 
and Scotland outlawed, yet some- 
times connited at because they 
gave intelligence forth to Scotland, 
and would raise four hundred horse 
at any time upon a raid of the 
English into Scotland.” This was 
said of the Graemes, Earls of Mon- 
teith, but was applicable, mutatis 
mutandts,to most of the Borderers 
on both sides. An old Northum- 
brian ballad, that survived in the 
North of England till within a 
hundred years, and was commonly 
sung at merry-makings till the roof 
rang again, gives forcible and rather 
coarse details as to the personal re- 
sults of these forays. It celebmtes 
the ride of the Thirlwalls and Rid- 
leys in the reign of Henry VIII. 
against the Featherstons of Feather- 
ston Castle, a few miles south of the 
Tyne. Here is one of the rude 
stanzas: 
“*T canno’ tell a’, I canno’ tell a’, 

Some gat a skelp (blow), and some gat 2 claw ; 

3ut they gard the Featherstons haud their jaw, 

Nicol and Alick and a’. 

Some gat a hurt, and some gat nane ; 


Some had harnezs, and some gat sta’en (stolen or 
plundered).” 


In later days Sir Walter Scott 
wove the annals of the Border into 
more tuneful rhyme, and sang of 
the exploits of his bold countrymen 
with ‘an enthusiasm worthy of his 
moss-trooping ancestors. These 
old ballads, and the recollections 
of ancient dames in whose youthful 
days the exploits celebrated in 
these ballads were not yet quite 
obsolete, furnished him with much 
of his romantic materials, Zhe 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, a 
collection of many such traditions, 
is a storehouse of information upon 
these subjects. We find descrip- 
tions of the caves and morasses 
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which were the usual refuge of 
the marauders; the banks of the 
Teviot, the Ale, the Jed, the Esk, 
were full of these caverns, but even 
these hiding-places were not always 
safe. Patten’s Account of Somer- 
set’s Expedition into Scotland tells 
how “George Ferres, a gentleman 
of my Lord Protector, happened on 
a cave” the entrance to which 
showed signs of the interior being 
tenanted. “He wente doune to 
trie, and was readilie receyved with 
a hakebut or two,” and when he 
found the foesdetermined to hold 
out, “he wente to my lorde’s grace, 
and, upon utterance of the thinge, 
gat license to deale with them as he 
coulde”—which significantly simple 
statement meant that he was per- 
fectly at liberty to do as he eventu- 
ally did, ¢.e., smother them by stop- 
ping up the three ventes of the 
cave with burning faggots of damp 
wood. 

The next case is one of nation- 
al jealousy and instant reprisals. 
The English Earl of Northumber- 
land gives a graphic account of the 
double raid in a letter to King 
Henry VIII. He says that some 
Scottish barons had threatened to 
come and give him “light to put 
on his clothes at midnight,” and 
moreover that Marke Carr (one of 
the same clan whose prowess was 
exercised against Buccleugh) said 
that, “seying they had a governor 
on the Marches of Scotland as well 
as they had in England, he shulde 
kepe your highness’ instructions, 
gyffyn unto your garyson, for mak- 
ing of any day-forey ; for he and 
his friends wolde burne enough on 
the nyght....” Then follows a 
detailed account of the inroad of 
thirty horsemen on the hamlet of 
Whitell, which they did not burn, 
because “there was no fyre to get 
there, and they forgat to brynge 
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any withe theyme!” But they killed 
a woman, under circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity, and departed. 
The reprisals, however, were fa: 
worse. The Earl of Murray, who 
had winked at all this, was chosen 
by the English as a scape-goat, and 
a hundred of the best horsemen of 
Glendaill “dyd mar the Earl of 
Murreis provisions at Coldingham, 
for they did not only burn the said 
town of Coldingham, with all the 
corne thereunto belonging, but also 
burned twa townes nye adjoining 
thereunto, called Branerdergest and 
the Black Hill and took xxiii. per- 
sons, lx. horse, with cc. head of ca- 
taill, which nowe, as I am informed, 
hathe not only been a staye of the 
said Erle of Murreis not coming to 
the Bordure as yet, but alsoo that 
none inlande willadventure theyrself 
uppon the Marches, . . . And also 
I have devysed that within this 
ili. nyghts, Godde willing, Kelsey, 
in like case, shall be brent with all 
the corn in the said town, and then 
they shall have noo place to lye 
any garyson nygh unto the Bor- 
ders.” 

The physical strength and rude 
cunning required for this daring 
life of perpetual warfare afe well 
described in the stanza of Zhe Zay 
of the Last Minstrel referring to 
one of the Border heroes of the 
clan of Buccleugh : 


“ A stark, moss-trooping Scott was he 
As e’er couch’d Border lance by knee; 
Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 
Blindfold he knew the paths to cross ; 
By wily turns, by desperate bounds, 
Had baffled Percy’s best bloodhounds ; 
In Eske or Liddel fords were none, 
But he would ride them one by one ; 
Alike to him was time or tide, 
December’s snow or July’s pride ; 
Alike to him was tide or time, 
Moonless midnight or matin prime ; 
Steady of heart and stout of hand 
As ever drove prey from Cumberland ; 
Five times outlaw’d had he been 
By England’s king and Scotland’s queen.” 


We have already alluded to the 
origin of the name of the Border 
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riders. Fuller, in his Worthies of 
England, says they are called moss- 
troopers “because dwelling in the 
mosses (marshes or morasses), and 
riding in troops together; they 
dwell inthe bounds or meeting of 
the two kingdoms, but obey the laws 
of neither. They come to church 
as seldom as the 29th of February 
comes in the calendar.” Their cus- 
toms and laws are even more interest- 
ing than the details of their forays. 
Loyalty to each other was their first 
principle, and on occasions when 
money could purchase the freedom 
of one of their number they invari- 
ably cast in their lots, and made 
up a large common purse. They 
were scrupulous in keeping their 
word of honor when passed to a 
traveller, and Fuller likens their 
dogged fidelity in these cases to 
that of a “ Turkish janizary’; but 
otherwise, woe to him that fell into 
their hands! Their own se/f-im- 
posed laws they observed for the 
most part faithfully, and a breach 
of them was punished far more 
summarily than modern crimes in 
moderr. courts of law. Several 
species of offences peculiar to the 
Border constituted what was call- 
ed March-treason. Among others 
was the crime of riding or causing 
to ride against the opposite coun- 
try (or clan) during the time of 
truce. Such was the offence com- 
mitted by Rowland Foster in his 
raid on the “ Blind Baron,” though 
in his case the criminal was pro- 
bably too powerful to be punished. 
In one of the many truces signed in 
the olden time is one of 1334 be- 
tween the Percys and the Douglas- 
es, in which it is accorded: “Gif 
ony stellis (steals) anthir on the ta 
part or on the tothyr, that he shall 
be hanget or beofdit (beheaded) ; 
and gif ony company stellis any 
gudes within the trieux (truce) be- 
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foresayd, ane of that company shall 
be hanget or beofdit, and the rema- 
nant sall restore the gudys stolen 
in the dubble.” * In doubtful cases 
the innocence of Border criminals 
was often referred to their own 
oath. The same work that quotes 
the above agreement also gives us 
the form of excusing bills by Bor- 
der oaths: “You shall swear by 
the heaven above you, hell beneath 
you, by your part of paradise, by all 
that God made in six days and seven 
nights, and by God himself, you are 
whart out sackless o€ art, part, way, 
witting, ridd kenning, having, or re- 
cetting of any of the goods and cat- 
tels named in the bill. So help you 
God.” It seems almost as if the 
Borderers had consulted the cate- 
chism as to the nine ways of being 
accessory to another’s sin, so mi- 
nute is the nomenclature of treason- 
able possibilities. 

Trial by single combat was also 
a favorite mode of clearing one’s 
self from a criminal charge. This 
was common in feudal times and 
throughout the XVIth century; but 
time stood still in the Borders, as 
far as civilizing changes were con- 
cerned, and even in the XVIIth 
century a ceremonious indenture 
was signed between two champions 
of name and position, binding them 
to fight to prove the truth or falsity 
of a charge of high treason made 
by one against the other. 

The most ancient known coliec- 
tion of regulations for the Border 
sets forth that in 1468, on the 18th 
day of December, Earl William 
Douglas assembled the whole lords, 
freeholders, and eldest Borderers, 
that best knowledge had, at the 
College of Linclouden, “where he 
had them bodily sworn, the Holy 
Gospel touched, that they justlie and 


* History of Westmoreland ani Cumberland, 
Introd. 
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trulie after their cunning should 
decrete . the statutes, ordinan- 
ces, and uses of the marche.” The 
earl further on, is said to have 
thought these “ right speedful and 
profitable to the Borders.” 

During the truces it was not un- 
usual to have merry-makings and 
fairs, to which, however, both Scotch 
and English came fully armed. 
Foot-ball was from time immemorial 
a favorite Border game, but the na- 
tional rivalry was such that the 
play often ended. in_ blocdshed. 
Still, there was no personal ill-feel- 
ing, and a rough sort of good-fel- 
lowship was kept up, which was 
strengthened by intermarriages, and 
was not supposed to debar either 
party from the right of prosecuting 
private vengeance, even to death. 
When, however, this revenge had 
been taken, it would have been 
against Border etiquette to retain 
any further ill-will. Patten, in his 
Account of Somerset's Expedition 
into Scotland, remarks on the dis- 
orderly conduct of the English Bor- 
derers who followed the Lord Pro- 
tector. He describes the camp as 
full of “troublous and dangerous 
noyses all the nyghte longe, 
more like the outrage of a dissolute 
huntynge than the quiet of a well- 
ordered armye.” The Borderers, 
like masterless hounds, howling, 
whooping, whistling, crying out “A 
Berwick, a Berwick! a Fenwick, 
a Fenwick! a Bulmer, a Bulmer !”’ 
paraded the camp, creating confu- 
sion wherever they went, and dis- 
turbing the more sober southern 
troops; they used their own slogan 
or battle-cry out of pure mischief 
and recklessness, and totally disre- 
garded all camp discipline. Yet 
in this land of defiles, caverns, and 
marshes their aid was too precious 
to be dispensed with, and remon- 
strance was practically useless. 


The pursuit of Border marauders 
was often followed by the injured 
party and his friends with blood- 
hounds and bugle-horn, and was 
called the hot-trod. If his dog 
could trace the scent, he was en- 
titled to follow the invaders into the 
opposite kingdom, which prattice 
often led to further bloodshed. A 
sure way of stopping the dog was 
to spill blood on the track; and a 
legend of Wallace’s adventurous 
life relates a terrible instance of this. 
An Irishman-in Wallace’s train was 
slain by the Scottish fugitive, and 
when the English came up with 
their hounds their pursuit was baf- 
fled. But poetical justice required 
some counterbalancing doom, and 
accordingly the legend tells us that, 
when Wallace took refuge in the 
lonely tower of Gask, and fancied 
himself safe, he was speedily dis- 
turbed by the blast of a horn. It 
was midnight. He sent out at- 
tendants, cautiously to reconnoitre, 
but they could see nothing. When 
he was left alone again, the summons 
was repeated, and, sword in hand, 
he went down to face the unknown. 
At the gate of the tower stood the 
headless spectre of Fawdoim, the 
murdered man. Wallace, in un- 
earthly terror, fled up into the tower, 
tore open a window, and leaped 
down fifteen feet to the ground 
to continue his flight as best he 
could. Looking back to Gask, he 
saw the tower on fire, and the 
form of his victim, dilated to an 
immense size, standing on the bat- 
tlements, holding in his hand a 
blazing rafter. 

The system of signals by beacon- 
fires was common on the Borders. 
Smugglers and their friends have 
now become the only remaining heirs 
to this practice, which was once that 
in use by the noblest warriors of 
Gaelic race in either island. The 
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origin of this custom was perfectly 
lawful ; indeed, the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, in 1445, directed that one 
bale or beacon-fagot should be 
warning of the approach of the 
English in any manner; two bales, 
that they are coming indeed; four 
bales blazing beside each other, 
that the enemy are in great force. 
A Scotch historian tells us that in 
later times these beacons consisted 
of a long and strong tree set up, 
with « long iron pole across the 
head of it, and an iron brander fixed 
on a stalk in the middle of it for 
holding a tar-barrel. 

It was a custom on the Border, 
and indeed in the Highlands also, 
for those passing through a great 
chieftain’s domains to repair to 
the castle in acknowledgment of 
the chief’s authority, explain the 
purpose of their journey, and receive 
the hospitality due to their rank. 
To neglect this was held discour- 
tesy in the great and insolence in 
the inferior traveller; indeed, so 
strictly was this etiquette insisted 
upon by some feudal lords that 
Lord QOliphaunt is said to have 
planted guns at his Castle of New- 
tyle in Angus, so as to command 
the high-road, and compel all pas- 
sengers to perform this act of hom- 
age. Sir Walter Scott, in his Pro- 
vinctal Antiquities, has hunted up a 
curious instance of the non fuifil- 
ment of thiscustom. ‘The Lord of 
Crichtoun Castle, on the Tyne, 
heard that Scott of Buccleugh was 
to pass his dwelling on his return 
from court. A splendid banquet 
was prepared for the expected guest, 
who nevertheless rode past the cas- 
tle, neglecting to pay his duty-visit. 
Crichtoun was terribly incensed, and 
pursued the discourteous traveller 
with a body of horse, made him 
prisoner, and confined him for the 
night in the castle dungeon. He 
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and his retainers, meanwhile, feast- 
ed on the good cheer that had been 
provided, and doubtless made many 
valiant boasts against the imprison- 
edlord. But with morning cometh 
prudence. A desperate feud with 
a powerful clan was not desirable, 
and such would infallibly have been 
the result of so rough a proceeding. 
Indeed, it would have justified the 
Buccleugh in biting his glove or his 
thumb —a gesture indicative on the 
Border of a resolution of mortal 
revenge for a serious insult. So, to 
put matters right, Crichtoun not only 
delivered his prisoner and set him 
in the place of honor at his board 
the following day, but himself re- 
tired into his own dungeon, where 
he remained as many hours as 
his guest had done. This satisfac- 
tion was accepted and the feud 
averted. 

The Borderers had.a rough, prac- 
tical kind of symbolism in vogue 
among them; and, though they were 
not afraid of calling a spade a 
spade, yet loved a significant alle- 
gory. It is told of one of the 
marauding chiefs, whose castle was a 
very robber’s den, that his mode of 
intimating to his retainers that the 
larder was bare, and that they must 
ride for a supply of provisions, was 
the appearance on the table of a 
pair of clean spurs in a covered 
dish. Like many brigand chiefs, 
this Scott of Harden had a wife of 
surpassing beauty, famed in song as 
the “ Flower of Yarrow.” Some 
very beautiful pastoral songs are 
attributed to a young captive, said 
to have been carried as an infant to 
this eagle’s nest, built on the brink 
of a dark and precipitous dell. He 
himself tells the story of » how 
“beauteous Mary, Yarrow’s fairest 
flower, rescued him from the rough 
troopers who brought him into the 
courtyard of the castle.” 
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“ Her ear, all anxious, caugt.t the wailing sound : 
With trembling haste, the youthful matron flew, 
And from the hurried heaps an infant drew. 


of milder mood the gentle captive grew, 
Nor loved the scenes that scared his infant view, 


He lived o'er Varrow’s Flower to shed the tear, 
To strew the holly-leaves o’er Harden's bier. 


He, nameless as the race from which he sprung, 
Saved othe: names, and left his own ansung.” 


Work and pleasure were some- 
times mingled in those royal expe- 
ditions called a chase, which had 
so little to distinguish them from 
regular Border forays. Law and 


no law were so curiously tangled- 


together that each bore nearly the 
same outward features as the other— 
features especially romantic, which 
both have now equally lost. Ettrick 
Forest, now a mountainous range 
of sheep-walks, was anciently a royal 
pleasure-ground. The hunting was 
an affair of national importance, 
and in 1528 James V. of Scotland 
“made proclamation to all lords, 
barons, gentlemen, landward-men, 
and freeholders to pass with the 
king where he pleased, to danton the 
thieves ot Teviotdale, Annandale, and 
Liddesdale (we have heard this ex- 
pression before in another mouth), 
and other parts of that country, 
and also warned all gentlemen that 
had good dogs to bring them, that 
he might hunt in the said country 
as he pleased.” 

A very interesting account is 
given by one Taylor, a poet, of the 
mode in which these huntings were 
conducted inthe Highlands. This, 
however, is a sketch of a later day 
than that in which the moss-troop- 
ers were at their best, but many 
of the characteristics of the scene 
suggest the earlier and hardly yet 
forgotten time of the true Borderers. 
He begins by enumerating the many 
“truly noble and right honorable 
lords ” who were present, and gives 
a detailed description of the dress 
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which they wore in common with 
the peasantry, “as if Lycurgus had 
been there and made laws of equali- 
ty.” The dress is the Highland 
costume of to-day—a dress that has 
never changed since at least the 
beginning of this century. The 
English poet evidently finds it very 
primitive, and takes no notice of the 
difference of color or of mixing of 
color that distinguishes the various 
tartans. He says: “As for their 
attire, any man of what degree so- 
ever who comes amongst them must 
not disdain to wear it; for if they 
do, then they will disdain to hunt or 
willingly to. bring in their dogs ; but 
if men be kind to them and be in 
their habit, then they are conquered 
with kindness, and the sport will be 
plentiful.” The gathering is of 
some fourteen or fifteen hundred or 
more men—a little city or camp. 
Small cottages built on purpose to 
lodge in, and called Jonguhards, 
are here for the chiefs, the kitchens 
whereof are always on the side of 
a bank. A formidable list of pro- 
visions follows; there are “many 
kettles and pots boiling, and many 
spits turning and winding, with 
great variety of cheer, as venison 
baked, sodden, rost, and stewed 
beef, mutton, goats, kids, hares, 
fresh salmon, pigeons, hens, capons, 
chickens, partridges, muir-coots (wa- 
ter-fowl), heath-cocks, capercailzies 
and ptarmigans, good ale, sacke, 
white and claret (red) tent, or alle- 
gant, with the most potent’ agua- 
vite. All these, and more than 
these, we had continually in super- 
fluous abundance, caught by falcon- 
ers, fowlers, fishers, and brought by 
my lord’s tenants and purveyors to 
victual our camp, which consisteth 
of fourteen or fifteen hundred men 
and horses. The manner of the 
hunting is this: Five or six hun- 
dred men do rise early in the morn- 
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ing, and they do disperse themselves 
divers ways, and seven, eight, or ten 
miles compass; they do bring or 
chase in the deer, in many herds 
(two, three, or four hundred in a 
herd), to such or such a place as the 
noblemen shall appoint them ; then, 
when day is come, the lords and 
gentlemen of their companies do 
ride or go to the said places, some- 
times wading up to the middles 
through burns (streams) and rivers, 
and then they, being come to the 
place, do lie down upon the ground 
till those foresaid scouts, which are 
called the tinkhel/, do bring down 
the deer. But as the proverb says 
of a bad cook, so these ¢émkhe// men 
do lick their own fingers; for, 
besides their bows and = arrows, 
which they carry with them, we can 
hear now and then a harquebuss or 
a musket go off, which they do 
seldom discharge in vain. ‘Then 
after we had stayed there three hours 
or thereabouts, we might perceive 
. the deer appear on the hills round 
about us (their heads making a 
show like a wood), which, being 
followed close by the “#nkhell, are 
chased down into the valley where 
we lay; then all the valley, on 
each side, being waylaid with a hun- 
died couple of strong Irish grey- 
hounds, they are all let loose, as 
occasion serves, upon the herd of 
deer, that with dogs, guns, arrows, 
durks, and daggers, in the space of 
two hours, fourscore fat deer were 
slain, which after are disposed of, 
some one way and some another, 
twenty and thirty miles, and more 
than enough left for us, to make 
merry withal at our rendezvous.” 

Doubtless the scene must have 
been very picturesque before the 
batiue began; but as sport what 
could be more unsatisfactory? For 
once modern customs seem to ex- 
cel ancient ones, and the Scotch 
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deer-stalker of to-day, in his ardu- 
ous, solitary walk over the moors 
and through the forests, is a much 
more enviable personage than the 
high and mighty huntsman of King 
James’ train. The best sport re- 
corded in this curious narrative 
was the result of the unauthorized 
shots heard in the distance, when 
the “#nkhell men could not resist 
the temptation of “licking their 
own fingers.” 

It was the result of all these cen- 
turies of wild life and romantic 
lawlessness that made Scotland so 
safe a retreat for the unfortunate 
Prince Charlie after the last stand 
had been so loyally and unsuccess- 
fully made at Culloden in 1745. 
Personal fidelity to a beloved chief- 
tain, and an habitual disregard of 
all laws of the “Southron” that 
clashed with their own immemo- 
rial customs, made of the Scottish 
people the most perfect partisans 
in the world. Even at this day, 
when they are famed for their 
thriftiness, their amenableness to 
law, their eminently peaceful quali- 
ties, a strong undercurrent of ro- 
mance lies at the bottom of their 
surface tranquillity. The organi- 
zation of clanship has disappeared, 
but the feeling that put life into 
that system is itself living yet. The 
humblest Scotsman is a born genea- 
logist, and privately considers the 
blood of the laird under whose 
protection or in whose service he 
lives as immeasurably Jd/ver than 
that of the German royal family 
that sits in the high places of Eng- 
land; and a characteristic instance 
of the clinging affection with which 
the national nomenclature of rank 
is still looked upon by the Scottish 
peasantry was afforded not many 
years ago, when the tenants of 
Lord Breadalbane were required to 
conform to modern usage, and ad- 
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dress their master as “my lord.” 
“What!” they exclaimed, “call the 
Breadalbane my Jord, like any pal- 
try Southron chiel (fellow) ?” They 
thought-——and rightly, as it seems 
to us—thai the old appellation, “ ¢he 
Breadalbane,” as if he were sover- 
eign on his own lands, and the only 
one of the name who needed no 
title to distinguish him from others 
of his kin, was the only fitting one 
for their chief. The English title 
of marquis was nothing to that. 
The superstitions of the Border, 
those of early times and those 
whose traces remain even to this 
day, are another interesting phase 
in the annals of the moss-troop- 
ers, but they would occupy more 
space than we have now at com- 
mand. We will close thissketch by 
quoting an old saying that shows 
that some at least of the Border 
chieftains, doubtless through the 
influence of their wives, had not 
relinquished all reverent belief in 
the things of the world to come. 
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They may not always have acted 
up to what they believed; and in- 
deed so wise a maxim as the fol- 
lowing, if carried out in practice to 
its furthest limit, would have caus- 
ed the pious Borderer to retire 
altogether from his adventurous 
“profession,” unless, indeed, the 
obscure sentence in the second line 
of the couplet, “Keep well the 
rod,” could have been twisted into 
an injunction to him to become an 
embodiment of poetical justice in 
the eyes of less discriminating 
moss-troopers. The inscription is 
found over an arched door at 
Branxholm or Branksome Castle, 
and is in old black-letter type: 


En varlV.is.nocht. nature. hes. 
vrought.vat.sal.lest.ap. 

Tharefore. serve . Gov . keip. 
veil.pe.rod. thy . fame.sal. 
nNocht. vekapy.* 


** In world is naught, nature has wrought, that 
shall stay. 

Therefore serve God, keep well the rod, thy fame 
shall not decay.” 
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IV 


CONV ALESCENCE. 


“T HAVE almost made up my 
mind to go back to bed again, and 
play possum. Truly, I find but 
little encouragement in my tre- 
mendous efforts to get well, in the 
marked neglect which I am suffer- 
ing from the feminine portion of 
my family. Clara is making her- 
self ridiculous by returning to the 
days of her first folly, against 
which I protest to unheeding ears, 
and of which I wash my hands. 
Come here, Assunta; leave that 


everlasting writing of yours, and en- 
liven the ‘ winter of my discontent ’ 


by the ‘glorious summer’ of your 
presence, of mind as well as of 
body.” 

Mr. Carlisle certainly looked very 
unlike the neglected personage he 
described himself to be. He was 
sitting in a luxurious chair near 
the open window; and he had but 
to raise his eyes to feast them 
upon the ever-changing, never-tir- 
ing beauties of the Alban hills, 
while the soft spring air was laden 
with the fragrance of many gardens. 
Beside him were books, flowers, 
and cigars—everything, in short, 
which could charm away the tedi- 
ousness of a prolonged convales- 
cence. And it must be said, to 
his credit, that he bore the mono- 
tony very well for a man—which, it 
is to be feared, is after all damning 
his patience with very faint praise. 

Assunta raised her eyes from her 
letter, and, smiling, said : 

“ Ingratitude, thy name is Severn 


Carlisle! I wish Clara were here 
to give you the benefit of one of her 
very womanly disquisitions on man. 
You would be so effectually silenced 
that I should have a hope of finish- 
ing my letter in time for the steam- 
er... 

“Never mind the letter,” said 
Mr. Carlisle. “Come here, child; I 
am pining to have you near me.” 

Assunta laughed, as she replied : 

“Would it not do just as well if 
I should give you the opera-glass, 
and let you amuse yourself by mak- 
ing believe bring me to you ?” 

“Pshaw! Assunta, I want you. 
Put away your writing. You know 
very well that it is two days before 
the steamer leaves, and you will 
have plenty of time.””. And Mr. Car- 
lisle drew a chair beside his own. 

Assunta did know all about it; 
but, now that the invalid was so 
much better, she was trying to with- 
draw a little from any special atten- 
tions. She felt that, under the cir- 
cumstances, it would not be right 
to make herself necessary to his 
comfort; she did not realize how 
necessary he thought her to his 
very life. However, though she 
would skirmish with and contradict 
him, she had never yet been able 
sufficiently to forget how near he 
had been to death to actually op- 
pose him. Besides, she had not 
thought him looking quite as strong 
this morning; so she put the un- 
finished letter back in the desk, and, 
taking her work-basket, sat down 
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beside her guardian, and tried to 
divert him from herself by pointing 
out the wonderful loveliness of the 
view. His face did have a weary 
expression, which his quordam 
nurse did not fail to perceive. She 
at once poured out a glass of wine, 
and, handing it to him, said : 

“Tell me the truth, my friend ; 
you do not feel very well to-day ?” 

“T do not feel quite as strong as 
Samson,” he replied ; “ but you for- 
get, Dalila, how you and the bar- 
ber have shorn off the few locks 
the fever left me. Of course my 
strength went too.” 

“Well, fortunately,” said Assun- 
ta, “there are no gates of Gaza 
which require immediate removal, 
and no Philistines to be overcome.”’ 

“JT am not so sure of that,” said 
Mr. Carlisle, putting down the 
wine-glass. “ There are some things 
harder to overcome than Philistines, 


and some citadels so strong as to 
bid defiance to Samson, even in the 


full glory of his wavy curls. What 
chance is there, then, for him now, 
cruel Dalila ?” 

Assunta wilfully misunderstood 
him, and, taking her work from her 
pretty basket, she answered, laugh- 
ing: 

“Well, one thing is very certain : 
your illness has not left you in the 
least subdued. Clara and I must 
begin a course of discipline, or by 
the time your brown curls have at- 
tained their usual length you will 
have become a regular tyrant.” 

“Give me your work, fefite,” 
said Mr. Carlisle, gently disengag- 
ing it from herhand. “I want this 
morning all to myself. And please 
do not mention Clara again. I can- 
not hear her name without thinking 
of that miserable Sinclair business. 
It is well for him that I am as I 
am, until I have had time to cool. 
I am not very patient, and I have 
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an irresistible longing to give him 
a horse-whipping. It is a singular 
psychological fact that Clara has 
been gifted with every womanly at- 
traction but common sense. But I 
believe that even you Catholics 
allow to benighted heretics the 
plea of invincible ignorance as an 
escape from condemnation; so we 
must not be too severe in our judg- 
ment of my foolish sister.” 

“Hardly a parallel case,” said 
Assunta, smiling. 

“T grant it,” replied her guar- 
dian; “for in my illustration the 
acceptance of the plea, so you hold, 
renders happiness possible to the 
heretic, to whom a ‘little knowl- 
edge’ would have been so ‘ danger- 
ous a thing’ as to lose him even a 
chance among the elect; whereas 
Clara’s invincible ignorance of the 
world, of human nature, and in par- 
ticular of the nature of George Sin- 
clair, serves only to explain her folly, 
but does not prevent the inevitable 
evil consequences of such a mar- 
riage. But enough of the subject. 
Will you not read to me a little 
while? Get Mrs. Browning, and 
let us have ‘Lady Geraldine,’ if 
you will so far compassionate a 
man as to make him forget that 
he is at sword’s points with himself 
and all the world, the exception 
being his fairconsoler. Thank you, 
petite,” he continued, as Assunta 
brought the book. “ There is plen- 
ty of trash and an incomprehensi- 
ble expression or two in the poem ; 
but, as a whole, I like it, and the 
end, the vision, would redeem it, 
were it ten times as bad. Well, I 
too have had a vision! Do you 
know, Assunta, that the only thing 
I can recall of those weeks of illness 
is your dear form flitting in and 
out of the darkness? But—may 
I dare say it ?—the vision had in it 
a certain tenderness I do not find 
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in the reality. I could almost be- 
lieve in your doctrine of guardian 
angels, having myself experienced 
what their ministry might be.” 

“T am afraid,” interrupted As- 
sunta, “that your doctrine would 
hardly stand, if it has no other basis 
than such very human evidence. 
Shall I begin ?” 

“ No, wait a minute longer,” said 
Mr. Carlisle. “‘ Lady Geraldine ’ 
will keep. I wish to put a question 
to your sense of justice. When I 
was sick, and almost unconscious, 
and entirely unappreciative, there 
was a person—so the doctor tells 
me—who lavished attentions upon 
me, counted nothing too great a 
sacrifice to be wasted upon me. 
But now that I am myself again, 
and longing to prove myself the 
most grateful of men, on the prin- 
ciple that ‘gratitude is a lively 
sense of favors fo come,’ that per- 
son suddenly retires into the soli- 
tude of her own original indifference 
(to misquote somewhat grandilo- 
quently), and leaves me wonder- 
ing on what hidden rock my bark 
struck when I thought the sea all 
smooth and shining, shivering my 
reanimated hopes to atoms. But,” 
he added, turning abruptly towards 
her, and taking in his the hand 
which rested on the table beside 
him, “ you saved my life. Bless you, 
child, and remember that the life 
you have saved is yours, now and 
always.” 

The color had rushed painfully 
into Assunta’s face, but her guar- 
dian instantly released her hand, 
and she answered quietly : 

“Tt really troubles me, Mr. Car- 
lisle, that you should attach so 
much importance to a mere service 
of duty and common humanity. I 
did no more than any friend so 
situated would have had a right to 
claim at my hand= Your thanks 
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have far outweighed your indebted. 
ness.”” 

“Duty again!” exclaimed Mr. 
Carlisle bitterly. “I wish you had 
let me die. I want no duty service 
from you; and you shall be grati- 
fied, for I do vot thank you for my 
life on those conditions. You spare 
no opportunity to let me under- 
stand that I am no more to you 
than all the rest of the world. Be 
it so.”” And he impatiently snatched 
the Galignani from. the table, and 
settled himself as if to read. 

Assunta’s temper was always 
roused by the unjust remarks her 
guardian sometimes made, and she 
would probably have answered with 
a spirit which would have belied 
the angel had she not happened 
to glance at the paper, and seen that 
it was upside down; and then at 
Mr. Carlisle’s pale and troubled 
features, to which even the crimson 
facings of his rich dressing-gewn 
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hardly lent the faintest glow. 
same sentiment of common humani- 
ty which had prompted those days 
of care and nights of watching now 
checked the reproach she would 


have uttered. She turned over the 
leaves of Mrs. Browning, until her 
eye lighted upon that exquisite 
valediction, “God be with thee, my 
beloved.” This she read through 
to herself; and then, laying the 
book upon the table, she said with 
the tone and manner of a subdued 
child : 

“ May I finish my letter, please ?” 

Mr. Carlisle scarcely raised his 
eyes, as he replied : 

“ Certainly, Assunta, I have no 
wish to detain you.” 

It was with a very womanly 
dignity that Assunta left her seat ; 
but, instead of returning to her 
writing-desk, she went to the piano. 
For nearly an hour she played, 
now passages from different sonatas, 
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and then selections from the gran- 
der music of the church. Without 
seeming to notice, she saw that the 
paper at last fell from her guardian’s 
hand; and understanding, as she 
did, every change in his expressive 
face, she knew from the smoothing 
of the brow and the restful look of 
the eyes that peace was restored 
by the charm she wrought, When 
she was sure that the evil spirit had 
been quite exorcised by the power 
of music, she rose from the piano, 
ind rang the bell. When Giovanni 
appeared, she said: 

“I think that Mrs. Grey will not 
return until quite late, as she has 
gone to Tivoli; so you may serve 
dinner here for me as well as for 
Mr. Carlisle. If any one calls, I 
do not receive this afternoon.” 

“Very well, signorina,” replied 
Giovanni. “I will bring in the 
small table from the library.” And 
he left the room. 

“Tt will be much pleasanter than 
for each of us to dine separately in 
solitary state,” said Assunta, going 
towards her guardian, and speaking 
as if there had been no cloud 
between them ; “ though I know that 
dining in the drawing-room must, 
of necessity, be exceptional.” 

“Tt was a very bright thought of 
yours,” answered Mr. Carlisle, “ and 
a very appetizing one to me, I can 
assure you. Will you read ‘ Lady 
Geraldine’ now? There will be 
just time before dinner.” 

Without a word Assunta took the 
book, and began to read. She had 
nothing of the dramatic in her 
style, but her voice was sweet, her 
enunciation very clear and distinct, 
and she showed a thorough appre- 
hension of the author’s meaning; 
so her reading always gave pleasure, 
and Mr. Carlisle had come to de- 
pend upon it daily. The vision to 
which he had referred was robbed, 
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perhaps fortunately, of some of its 
sentiment, by Giovanni’s table pre- 
parations; and his presence pre- 
vented all but very general com- 
ment. 

When they were once more by 
themselves—Giovanni having left 
them to linger over the fruit and 
wine——Mr. Carlisle said : 

“ By the way, Assunta, you have 
not told me yet what your friend 
Miss Percival had to say for her- 
self in her last letter. You know I 
am always interested in her ; though 
I fear it is an interest which par- 
takes largely of the nature of jeal- 
ousy.” 

“Well,” replied Assunta, “she 
tells me that she is going to be mar- 
ried.” 

“Sensible girl! - What more ?” 

“She regrets very much that her 
brother, whom she dearly loves, will 
not return from his year’s exile in 
time for the ceremony.” 

“So much the better,” exclaimed 
Mr. Carlisle with unusual energy. 
“‘T hope he may lose himself in the 
deserts of Arabia, or wander off 
to further India, and there re- 
main.” 

Assunta laughed. 
guardian is 


“ Truly, 
most charitable! I 
should not be surprised if he did, 
one of these days, follow in the foot- 


my 


steps of S. Francis Xavier. But 
what has he done to merit sentence 
of banishment from you ?” 

“You know I am a student of 
human nature,” rejoined her guar- 
dian, “and I have always ob- 
served that where a young girl has 
a brother and a friend, she cannot 
conceive of any other destiny for 
the two objects of her affection 
than to make of them one united 
object in the holy bonds of matri- 
mony; and, in order to bring 
about the desired consummation, 
she devotes herself to intrigue in a 
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manner and with a zeal truly femi- 
nine. Mary Percival has a brother 
and a friend; ergo, may her bro- 
ther be—induced to become an 
Oriental; that is all.” 

“In this case,” replied the young 
girl with a merry laugh, “your ob- 
servations are quite at fault. I am 
truly grieved to be compelled to 
spoil such a pretty romance. But, 
seriously, Mary has a far higher 
choice for her brother than her 
most unworthy friend. She has 
but one desire and prayer for him, 
and that is that he may enter the 
holy priesthood. I believe she will 
not be disappointed. Did you ever 
see Mr. Percival ?” 

“No, I have never had the plea- 
sure,” replied Mr. Carlisle. 

“T wish you might know him,” 
saic. Assunta enthusiastically. “I 
am sure you would like him. He 
is not what would generally be con- 
sidered handsome, but I think his 


face beautiful, it is so very spirit- 


ual. It is the beauty of a remark- 
able soul, which literally shines in 
his eyes. He has taken the high- 
est honors at college, and, if his 
health is only re-established, I think 
his sister’s very laudable ambition 
will be more than gratified.” 

“ He certainly has a most ardent 
admirer. I did not know you 
could be so enthusiastic about any 
meniber of the genus homo,” said 
Mr. Carlisle. Assunta was not to 
be daunted by the perceptible 
sneer, and she at once added: 

“T can hardly be said to admire 
him, but rather the power of grace 
in him. I have so great a rever- 
ence for Augustine Percival that I 
could not imagine it possible for 
any human affection to turn him 
from what I firmly believe to be his 
great vocation. So my guardian 
may see him return to the West 
with equanimity, and may perhaps 
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even be induced to look with favor 
upon another part of the letter.” 

“And what is that?” asked Mr 
Carlisle. 

“ Mary invites me very urgently 
to pass next winter with her in 
Baltimore. Her husband-elect is 
a naval officer, and his leave of 
absence expires in October. She 
wishes me as a Substitute, you un- 
derstand.” 

“Is it your wish to go, my 
child ?” said her guardian, looking 
at her earnestly. 

“T never like to make any defi- 
nite plan so long beforehand; but 
it seemed to me a very suitable 
arrangement. You remember,” add- 
ed Assunta, “that Clara will prob- 
ably be married before then.” 

“T do not wish Clara to be men- 
tioned; she has nothing to do with 
it,” said Mr. Carlisle imperiously ; 
and then he added more gently, 
““May I ask, petite, what answer 
you have given her ?” 

“None, as yet; you remember 
you interrupted my letter. But I 
think I will tell her that my guar- 
dian is such an ogre that I dare 
not reply to her invitation until 
after August. Will that do ?” 

“Tell her what you will,” said 
Mr. Carlisle; “only, for heaven’s 
sake, say no more to me upon the 
subject. I am not Augustine Per- 
cival, and consequently not elevat- 


.ed above the power of human feel- 


ing.” 


Poor Assunta! she too was not 
above human feeling, and some- 
times it was very hard for her to 
keep her heart from being rebel- 
lious; but she had learned to put 
God before every earthly consider- 
ation, and to find her strength in 
his presence. But it required con- 
stant watchfulness and untiring pa- 
tience to conquer herself. There- 
fore she could not but feel great 
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compassion for her friend, who 
must bear his disappointment with 
no help outside of his own strong 
nature. She rose from the table, 
and moved it a little to one side, in 
order that she might arrange the 
cushions for her guardian, who 
looked unusually weary to-night. 

“Are you angry with me, Mr. 
Carlisle?” said she softly, as he 
sank back in his chair. 

“Angry, petite?” he repeated, 
looking steadily in her face. “ Yes, 
I am angry, but not with you, or 
with anything you have said to- 
night, but rather with that ac- 
cursed barrier. Go, child, ring for 
Giovanni, or I shall say what you 
will not like to hear.” As she 
turned away, he caught her hand, 
saying: 

“One moment. I have been 
very rude, and yet I would die for 
you! There, I will not say another 
word. Please ring for Giovanni, 
since I am compelled to be so un- 
gallant as to request the favor of 
you; and then let us talk a little 
about the Sienna plans. I must 
try and put myself into a good-hu- 
mor before Clara comes; for she 
will have something to say about 
her handsome Sinclair, and then I 
would not give much for my tem- 
per.” 

The table having been removed, 
and the wood which had been laid 
ready in the fire-place kindled into 
a blaze—for the evenings were still 
cool enough to admit of its cheery 
influence+the two, whose lives 
seemed so united, and yet were, in 
reality, so far apart, drew towards 
the fire. The heavy curtains, which 
had been put aside to admit the 
warm, genial air and sunshine of 
mid-day, were now closely drawn, 
in order to shut out the chilling 
dampness of evening. <A hanging 
lamp cast a soft, mellow light 
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through its porcelain shade upon 
an exquisite basket of roses and 
carnations adorning the centre of 
the table, which was covered else- 
where with books, arranged with 
studied negligence, and number- 
less little suggestions of refinement 
and feminine occupation. Every- 
thing seemed favorable to a most 
harmonious conversation, except 
that inevitable something which, 
like a malicious sprite, awakens us 
from our dreams just when they 
are brightest; breaks the spell of 
our illusions at the moment when 
we are clinging to them most per- 
sistently ; ruthlessly crosses, with its 
fatal track, our promised pleasures; 
and unfeelingly interrupts us in 
some hour of complete rest and 
satisfaction. Ah! we may fret in 
our impatience, and wonder at the 
fatality which seems to pursue us. 
It is no mischief-loving Puck, no 
evil-minded genie, but a 
angel, who thus thwarts us. 


good 
This 
is no time to dream and cherish il- 
lusions which can but deceive. It 


is no time for repose. 
ourselves from all these things 
which would make this world a 
satisfaction to us is the labor we 
must all perform, more or less gen- 
erously and heroically, if we would 
one day enjoy the reality of the 
one dream that never fades—the 
vision of the Apocalypse; the one 
repose that never palls—the rest 
that remaineth for the people of 
God. Welcome, then, those mis- 
named “juggling fiends” that 
“keep the word of promise to our 
ear, and break it to our hope.” 
Welcome the many disappoint- 
ments, trifling in themselves, the 
daily crossings of our will and plea- 
sure, which seem ‘so petty; they 
perform a great mission if they 
succeed in loosening ever so little 
the cords which bind down to 
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earth the souls that were meant for 
heaven. Thrice’ welcome what- 
ever helps to turn the sweetness of 
this world to bitterness! 

Poor Mrs. Grey! it had never 
occurred to her that she had a mis- 
sion, still less such an one as we 
have now assigned to her. For it 
was her voice which caused Mr. 
Carlisle to sigh so profoundly that 
Assunta could not but smile, in 
spite of the regretful feeling in her 
own heart. It was better—and she 
knew it—that the softening influ- 
ence of the hour should be thus 
rudely interrupted; but nature will 
not be crushed without an occa- 
sional protest. The expression of 
annoyance still lingered on Mr. 
Carlisle’s face when Clara entered 
the room, exclaiming: 

“Come, caro mio, they have had 
the livelong day to themselves, and 
must have talked out by this time, 
even if they had the whole ency- 
clopedia in their brains.” And as 
Mr. Sinclair followed with an apolo- 
geti: bow, she continued : 

“This ridiculous man has con- 
scientious objections to interrupting 
your ¢éte-d-téfe. I am sure, Severn, 
if Assunta is not tired to death of 
you by this time, she ought to be, 
particularly if you have been as 
solemn all day as you look now. I 
would much rather spend the whole 
day in church—and that is the most 
gloomy thing I can think of—than 
be condemned to the company of a 
maninamood. Makeanoteof that, 
George. 

“ ] think, Clara,” said her brother, 
somewhat coldly, “that Mr. Sinclair 
was judging others by himself, and 
in doing so he judged kindly in my 
regard and gallantly in yours; but 
this is not always the true criterion. 
Mr. Sinclair, I beg you will be seat- 
ed, and excuse me if I do not rise. 
I am still obliged to claim the in- 
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valid’s cloak of charity. No doubt 
a cup of tea will be acceptable af- 
ter your long drive; and it will 
soon be served.” 

The eyes of the two men met. 
They had measured each other be- 
fore now, and understood each other 
well; and each knew that he was 
most cordially disliked by the other. 
Their ceremonious politeness was 
all the more marked on that ac- 
count. Assunta’s tact came to the 
rescue, and made adiversion. As 
she assisted Mrs. Grey in removing 
her shawl and hat, she said: 

“And how have you enjoyed 
the day, Clara? You must be very 
tired !” 

“Oh! Iam nearly dead with fa- 
tigue,” replied the lady, looking 
very bright and very much alive for 
a moribund; “but we have had a 
delicious time. You should have 
seen George trying to support his 
dignity on a donkey which he could 
easily have assisted in walking, as 
his feet touched the ground on 
both sides; and which started with 
a spasmodic jerk every two or 
three minutes when the donkey boy 
brought down a small club on its 
back. I laughed so much at Mr. 
Sinclair’s gravity and the ludicrous 
figure he cut that I narrowly escap- 
ed falling off my own donkey down 
a precipice.” 

“* Now, what a thing it is to be an 
ass,’ ”” quoted Mr. Carlisle. “My love- 
ly sister visits a spot whose present 
beauty is hardly surpassed by the 
richness ef its classic associations ; 
where romance lurks, scarcely hid- 
den, in the memory of Zenobia; 
where the olives that cover the hill- 
sides have a primeval look; and, 
like a very Titania under the love- 
spell, she wakes from her dream 
of the past, and, behold! her 


vision is—a donkey!—no, I beg 
pardon—fwo donkeys; one that 
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nearly lost its burden; and the 
other that its burden nearly lost!” 

“ How foolish you are, Severn !” 
said Clara, pouting very becoming- 
ly, while the others laughed hearti- 
ly. “Besides, you need not expect 
me to get up any sentiment about 
Zenobia. The mistake of her life 
was that she did not die at the pro- 
per time, instead of retiring to a 
country town—of all places in the 
world—living acomfortable life, and 
dying a commonplace death in her 
bed, for all I know. It was just 
stupid in her!” 

Her brother smiled. “I think you 
are right, Clara. Zenobia should 
never have survived her chains and 
the Roman triumph, if she had 
wished to leave a perfect picture of 
herself to posterity. However, I 


doubt if we have the right to exact 
the sacrifice of her merely to grati- 
fy our ideas of romantic propriety. 


By living she only proved herself less 
heroine, more woman. But, Clara, 
what did you see ?—besides the 
donkeys, I mean.” 

Mr. Carlisle felt so keenly the 
antagonism of Mr. Sinclair’s pre- 
sence, that he must either leave the 
room or find some vent; and there- 
fore his sister was compelled to be 
safety-valve, and submit to his teas- 
ing mood. Perhaps she was not 
altogether an innocent victim, since 
she it was who had somewhat wil- 
fully introduced the discordant ele- 
ment into the family. 

“We saw ruins and waterfalis, of 
course,’ she replied to the last 
question—a little petulance in her 
tone, which soon, however, disap- 
peared. “But the most enjoyable 
thing of the whole day was the din- 
ner. Iusually cannot see any plea- 
sure in eating out of doors, but to- 
day we were obliged to do so, for 
the hotel was not at all inviting; 
and then it is the proper thing to 
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do to have the table spread in the 
portico of the Temple of Vesta. 
Gagiati had put up a delicious din- 
ner at Mr. Sinclair’s order, so we 
were not dependent upon country 
fries and macaroni. Just as we wefe 
sitting down Lady Gertrude came 
up with her mother and lover, and 
we joined forces. I assure you we 
were not silent. I never enjoyed a 
meal more in my life,” 

“Q Tivoli! ancient Tibur, how 
art thou fallen! Donkeys and 
dinner!” exclaimed Mr. Carlisle. 
“Well, fair Titania, did you supply 
your gentle animal with the honey- 
bag of the ‘red-hipped humble- 
bee,’ or was his appetite more ple- 
beian, so that ‘a peck of provender’ 
was more acceptable ?” 

“Assunta, do you allow your 
patient to talk so much?” said 
Mrs. Grey, her amiability still proof 
against attack. “If he excites his 
imagination in this way, he can 
hardly hope to sleep without a pow- 
erful anodyne.” 

“My patient, as you call him,” 
replied Assunta, smiling, “is not 
quite so submissive, I find, as when 
obedience was a necessity, and not 
a virtue. Still, if he would allow 
me a very humble suggestion, | 
would remind him that he has not 
been quite as well to-day, and that 
it is some time past his usual hour 
for retiring.” 

There was no irritation in Mr. 
Carlisle’s face as he looked at As- 
sunta with one of his rare smiles. 
The.very tones of her voice seemed 
to-give him a feeling of rest. “A 
very broad hint on the part of my 
tyrant,” he replied, “which I will 
be wise enough to take, in its pre- 
sent form, lest it should become 
more emphatic. Good-night, Mr. 
Sinclair. I feel that there is the less 
need of an apology for excusing my- 
self,as I leave you in good hands 
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Clara, when Giovanni has served 
the tea, please send him to me.” 

In leaving the room Mr. Carlisle 
dropped his cigar-case, which As- 
sunta perceived, and hastened with 
it to the library, where she knew 
she should find him awaiting Gio- 
vanni. 

“ Petite,” he exclaimed, as she en- 
tered, “kill that man for me, and 
make me everlastingly your debtor.”’ 

“T am sure,” she answered, laugh- 
ing, “ you have had it all your own 
way to-night. I began to think he 
must have taken a vow of silence.” 

“Still waters!” said her guar- 
dian. “He can afford to be silent ; 
he is biding his time.” 

“ Are you not the least bit unjust 
and uncharitable?” asked Assun- 
ta: “But never mind, you shall 
not have a lecture to-night, for you 
look very weary. Promise me that 
you will take the medicine I send 


you.” 

“T will take it, if you bring it your- 
self.” 

“But I cannot do that. 
your enemy to entertain, you know.” 

“And much joy do I wish you,” 


I have 


said Mr. Carlisle. “I intend to 
study up affinities and repulsions 
psychologically; and then I shall 
perhaps be able to understand why 
one person, without any assignable 
cause, should act as a perpetual 
blister—genuine Spanish flies—and 
another, a certain dear little friend 
of mine for instance, should be 
ever a soothing balm.” 

“Cold cream!” suggested As- 
sunta, “since you will use such 
pharmaceutical comparisons. And 
now, if I have shocked your sense 
of refinement sufficiently, I must 
say good-night.” 

“ Good-night, dear child,” return- 
ed her guardian cordially, but his 
next thought was a bitter one, and 
an almost prophetic feeling of 
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loneliness came over him, as he 
watched the smoke curling up from 
his cigar. 

As soon as the incubus of Mr. 
Carlisle’s presence was removed, 
Mr. ‘Sinclair threw off the silence 
which was so unnatural to him, and 
became at once the attentive, gal- 
lant man of the world. Even As- 
sunta, had she met him then for 
the first time, would not have re- 
ceived that impression of insincer- 
ity which had repelled her former- 
ly. She could hardly wonder to- 
night that Clara Grey, who never 
looked below the surface, or cared, 
so long as peace reigned on the 
outside, what elements of disturb- 
ance might be working in the 
depths, should have suffered her 
heart to confide itself to the keep- 
ing of one apparently so devoted. 
She had never before imagined that 
they were so well suited to each 
other; and as Mr. Sinclair, after 
an hour, arose to take his leave, 
she was surprised into most unusu- 
al cordiality, as she bade him good- 
night. But, unfortunately for the 
impression he had been at such 
pains to produce, the glamour of 
fascination disappeared with his re- 
treating footsteps; so that even 
while Mr. Sinclair was congratulat- 
ing himself upon his success, As- 
sunta found herself wondering at 
the almost painful revulsion of feel- 
ing which followed his departure. 

Mrs. Grey’s bright face indicated 
no such change. She was perfect- 
ly satisfied with her lover, and no 
less so with herself. She checked 
a movement of Assunta’s to retire 
by saying : 

“Do you mind waiting a little 
longer, dear? I want so much to 
have a quiet chat. Come, let us 
draw our chairs up to the fire, the 
blaze is so cheering.” 

“You do not look as if you need- 
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ed any help from outside influen- 
ces,” said Assunta, and there was 
a shade of sadness in her tone. 
“ But I am all ready for a talk.” 

A cloud—a light summer one— 
overspread Mrs. Grey’s clear sky 
and shadowed her face, as she said, 
after a pause: “ Assunta, why does 
Severn dislike George so much ?” 

Assunta was too truthful to deny 
the fact, so she simply said: 

“We cannot always control our 
feelings, Clara; but, as a general 
thing, I do not find. Mr. Carlisle 
unreasonable.” 

“ He certainly is very unreason- 
able in this case,” returned Mrs. 
Grey quickly, “and I am sorry 
it is so, for I love Severn very 
much. Still, I shall not allow an 
unfounded prejudice to stand in 
the way of my happiness. Assun- 


ta, I have promised Mr. Sinclair 
that I will marry him in September, 


when we shall be in Paris, on our 
way to America.” 

“ T supposed,” said Assunta, “that 

it would come soon, and I hope, 
dear Clara, that you will be very, 
very happy.” Doubt was in her 
mind, but she had not the heart to 
let it appear in her manner. 
- “ And,” Mrs. Grey continued, “I 
want you to understand, dear, that 
with us you will always have a 
home at your disposal, where you 
will be welcomed as a _ sister. 
George wished me to tell you that 
this is his desire as well as mine.” 

“You are both too kind,” replied 
Assunta, touched by this thought- 
fulness of her at a time when sel- 
fishness is regarded as a special 
privilege. “ My arrangements can 
easily be made afterwards; but I 
do very much appreciate your kind- 
ness.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Grey, 
“you belong to us; and the diffi- 
culty will probably be that we 
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shall not be able to keep such an 
attractive bit of property.” 

“You are setting me the exam- 
ple,” said Assunta, laughing. 

“Ah! yes,” returned Mrs, Grey; 
“but then, there is only one 
George Sinclair, you know, as a 
temptation.” 

Assunta fancied she could hear 
Mr. Carlisle exclaim, ‘God be 
praised!” to that natural expres- 
sion of womanly pride, and she 
herself wondered if it would be 
possible for her to fall under such 
a delusion. 

But Mrs. Grey had not yet reach- 
ed the point of the conversation; 
what had been said was only pre- 
liminary. The truth was, she 
dreaded her brother’s reception of 
the news, and she wished to avoid 
being present at the first outbreak. 

“You have so much influence 
with Severn,” she said at last, “I 
wish you would tell him about it, 
and try to make him feel differently 
towards George. I am sure you 
can. We are going to the Villa 
Doria to-morrow, and this will give 
you an opportunity. I hope the 
storm will be over before we re- 
turn,” she added, laughing; “at 
any rate, the lightning will not 
strike you.” 

It was like Mrs. Grey to make 
this request—so like her that 
Assunta did not think it either 
strange or selfish. She promised 
to break the news, which she knew 
would be unwelcome. But she 
could not conscientiously promise 
to use an influence in overcoming 
a prejudice she entirely shared. 
An affectionate good-night was ex- 
changed, and then Assunta retired 
to her room. It was not often that 
she indulged herself in a revery— 
in those waking dreams which are 
so unprofitable, and from which 
one is usually aroused with the 
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spiritual tone lowered, and the 
heart discontented and dissatisfied. 
But this had been a trying day ; 
and now, as she reviewed it, and 
came at last to its close, she found 
herself envying her friend the joy 
which seemed so complete, and 
wondering why her lot should be 
so different. Happiness had come 
to Mrs. Grey as to;a natural rest- 
ing-place; while she, to whom a 
bright vision of it had been pre- 
sented, must thrust it from her as 
if it were a curse and not a bless- 
ing. And here she paused, and 
better thoughts came to replace the 
unworthy ones. This lot which 
she was envying—was it not all 
of the earth, earthy? Would she 
change, if she could? Had she 
not in her blessed faith a treasure 
which she would not give for all 
the human happiness this world has 
power to bestow? And here was 
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the key to the difference at which 
she had for the moment wondered. 
Much, very much, had been given 
to her; was it strange that much 
should be required? Had she, then, 
made her sacrifice only to play the 
Indian giver towards her God, and 
wish back the offering he had ac- 
cepted at her hands? No, she 
would not be so ungenerous. In 
the light of faith the brightness 
which had illuminated the life of 
her friend grew dim and faded, 
while the shadow of what had 
seemed so heavy a cross resting 
upon her own no. longer darkened 
her soul. And soon, kneeling be- 
fore her crucifix, she could fervent- 
ly thank the dear Lord that he had 
granted her the privilege of suffer- 
ing something for his love; and 
she prayed for strength to take up 
her cross daily, and bear it with 
courage and generosity. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





INSCRIPTION FOR THE BELL “GABRIEL,” 


AT S. MARY'S OF THE LAKE, LAKE GEORGE. 


Gabrielem olim Dominam ad Mariam 

Evze mutatum cecinisse nomen, 

Gabriel tandem cecini sacratas 
Primus ad oras. 
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SWITZERLAND IN 1873. 


LUCERNE, 


CONCLUDED. 


AT this point we reached the 
first of the existing covered bridges. 
What a transition! Like going 
back suddenly from the levelling 
monotony of steam and the feverish 
present-day life to the individuali- 
ty and repose of the middle ages! 
“Tt dates,” said Herr H——, “ from 
the year 1300—just seven years 
before William Tell and the Riiti, 
eight before the battle of Morgarten, 
and eighty-six before our great Sem- 
pach victory !” 

“William Tell! What nonsense! 
Who believes now in William Tell ?” 
muttered the young school-boy 
C—— to his sister; but the old 
man fortunately did not hear him, 
and, his eyes beaming with affec- 
tion for the old relic, he went on: 
“ Some modern improvers ”—laying 
contemptuous emphasis on these 
words—“ talk of ‘clearing it away.’ 
But you see what a pleasant, cool 
walk it still is for foot-passengers, 
with the green Reuss swirling be- 
neath, and the lovely view from 
its open sides. I tell them that it 
would not only be an act of 
vandalism, but, as there are so few 
antiquities to show in Lucerne, it 
would be like ‘killing the goose 
with the golden eggs.’” And so 
it would! It is in no one’s way, 
and is, with the other bridge, the 
only remnant of antiquity worth 
looking at. On opening our Words- 
worth we found that this is the one 
first mentioned by him after leaving 
Sarnen : 


“From this appropriate court renowned Lucerne 
Calls me to pace her honored bridge, that cheers 

The patriot’s heart with pictures rude and stern— 
An uncouth chronicle of glorious years.” 


And we found it still as he de- 
scribes it. The triangle of the 
rafters of each arch is painted, and 
though as works of art they are of 
little value, still they are clever and 
quaint representations of the scenes, 
certain to make an impression on 
young minds in particular, and 
easily discernible to an observant 
passer-by. Going from the right 
bank of the river, reminders of 
events in Swiss and local history 
meet the eye, and, returning from 
the other side, the deeds of the two 
patron saints of the town, S. Leo- 
degarius and S. Maurice. Both 
lives were most striking, and equally 
belonged to the earliest ages of the 
Christianera. S. Maurice especially 
is a favorite Swiss patron. He was 
the commander of the Theban 
Christian Legion in the time of the 
Emperor Diocletian, which is said 
to have consisted of sixty-six hun- 
dred men. This legion had been 
raised in the Thebais or Upper 
Egypt amongst the Christians 
there, and, officered by Chris- 
tians, was marching with the rest 
of the Roman army against Gaul, 
under the command of Maximian, 
when the latter ordered the army to 
offer ‘sacrifices for the success of 
the expedition. All encamped at the 
place called Octodurus, represented 
nowadays by the modest Martig- 
ny in the Valais; but the Theban 
legion, refusing to join in the 
pagan worship, retired to the spot 
where now stands S: Maurice, and 
day by day they were killed by 
orders of Maximian, until none re- 
mained. ‘The Monastery of S. 
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Maurice, built on the spot of their 
martyrdom, is one of the oldest in 
the world, said to have been first 
erected in A.D. 250, although the 
present edifice only dates from 
1489. Switzerland and Savoy for- 
merly disputed the honor of keeping 
the relics, but at last settled the 
matter by a small portion being 
handed over to Piedmont, the abbey 
retaining the principal treasures. 
It is therefore to this day one of 
the favorite places of pilgrim- 
age in Switzerland. Aspecial con- 
nection seems to have occurred with 
Lucerne, for two hundred bodies of 
S. Maurice’s companions are said to 
have been found at the village of 
Schoz, about two leagues distant, 
where there was an old chapel re- 
nowned for its privileges and indul- 
gences. And this seems in no way 
unlikely, for we read in Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints and elsewhere 
that several smaller corps of soldiers 
belonging to the legion were scat- 
tered here and there in Switzerland, 
and were put to death for the same 
reason. Most interesting it is, in 
any case, to trace on this bridge the 
union of two such heroic, manly 
saints in the affections and sympa- 
thies of the Lucerne citizens from 
olden times. 

The bridge is five hundred feet 
long, and makes two sharp bends to 
suit the current of the river, flowing 
swiftly and vigorously from the lake 
close by through the old-fashioned 
posts: on towards old Father Rhine, 
whica it joins between Schaffhausen 
and Basel. This irregularity adds to 
the picturesque effect, and at one 
of these corners stands a tower, 
mentioned in some old documents 
of the year 1367. Possibly it may 
have existed as part of the fortifica- 
tions even before the bridge itself. 
It is called the Water Tower, and 
has four stories of one room each, 
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which formerly served as treasury, 
prison, and_ record-office; but at 
present it is used only for the latter 
purpose, and contains the archives 
of the city. What tales it might 
tell had we moderns the time to 
spare for listening! 

But we moved on along the left 
bank of the river, and turned into 
the church, still called the “ Jesuits’ 
Church.” It is large and unmis- 
takably in their well-known style. 
Here Herr H—— explained how 
the order had been introduced in- 
to Lucerne in 1574 by S. Charles 
Borromeo, who was such an ally of 
these cantons. In less than four 
years they had founded a college 
and increased rapidly. Within one 
hundred more they erected this 
church, and the large buildings 
adjoining for their college, now used 
as government offices—the post 
and telegraph departments. Every- 
thing went on satisfactorily for a 
second hundred years, until the 
suppression of the order by Clement 
XIV., in 1773, when it was also 
abolished in Lucerne. But the 
towns-people held their memory in 
grateful remembrance, and one of 
the first acts of the Sonderdund in 
1845 was to call back seven Jesuit 
fathers. When the Protestant can- 
tons, however, finally succeeded in 
crushing this League, they at once 
passed a law forbidding any Jesuit 
to remain on Swiss territory; so 
again the order had to leave Lu- 
cerne, and also Schwytz, where 
they also had a large house. 

“And now,” continued Herr 
H , ‘the liberals are clamoring 
for another revision of our consti- 
tution—a constitution which needs 
no revising, except in their sense 
of doing away with all faith, and 
meddling in our religious affairs. 
But the people now will not bear 
that,” he added grimly. “They 
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will resist calmly at first, but I 
know many who will rather fight 
than submit tamely to have their 
religion or their pastors interfered 
with.” 

It was sad to hear these forebod- 
ings in such an apparently peaceful 
atmosphere, and gladly we turned 
to watch the water-hens, which 
abound in this corner of the river. 
Herr H knew them all, for 
they are public property, like the 
bears at Berne, and protected by 
statutes as far back as 1678. No- 
thing could be more graceful, glid- 
ing up and down the stream in num- 
bers, nor prettier than the friendly 
terms they are on with all the in- 
habitants. The origin of the cus- 
tom and cause of the protection, 
however, seems lost in obscurity; at 
least he could tell us nothing but 
the mere fact itself. A narrow 
footway runs along this side be- 
tween the houses and the river, up 
and down steps, and following the 
windings of the rapid stream, while 
the massive, unadorned senate- 
house is seen opposite, and all the 
dwellings on that bank rise straight 
above the water. A true medizval 
picture it is—high and low gables in- 
termixed; quaint old balconies filled 
with flowers above; comely house- 
wives busy washing the household 
linen in the fresh waters below ; 
merry young faces peeping through 
upper windows or leaning out over 
the red-cushioned sills to gossip 
with a laughing neighbor—a lo- 
cality made for a Walter Scott, and 
another world of thought and asso- 
ciation from the butterfly existence 
that now borders the lake at only 
a few yards’ distance. 

And by this ancient pathway we 
soon came to the second bridge, at 
the furthest end of the town—the 
“Spreuner” or Mill Bridge, or, 
more truly, the “ Dance of Death” 
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Bridge, celebrated by Longfellow 
in his Golden Legend. 

We took out the poem, and read 
that passage on the spot, and most 
perfectly it answers his beautiful 
description. Prince Henry's words 
were uttered by us where he be- 
gins: 

“* Ged’s blessings on the architects who build 
The bridges o’er swift rivers and abysses 
Before impassable to human feet, 

No less than on the builders of eathedrals, 
Whose massive walls are bridges thrown across 
The dark and terrible abyss of death. 

Well has the name of pontifex been given 
Unto the church’s head, as the chief builder 


And architect of the invisible bridge 
That leads from earth to heaven.” 


This one is shorter than the Ha- 
fellbriicke, being only three hun- - 
dred feet in length, and making a 
sharp bend in the centre, and was 
built a century later—in 1408—but 
somehow it is not venerable-look- 
ing, and its grim paintings give it a 
more sombre character. Elsie was 
quite right in exclaiming: “ How 
dark it grows!” It required many 
minutes to get accustomed to the 
darkness after the brilliant light we 
had left, and she must have been 
thankful when Prince Henry pro- 
ceeded with his explanation, saying 
that it was 


““* The Dance of Death ;’ 
All that go to and fro must look upon it, 
Mindful of what they shall be, while beneath 
Among the wooden piles, the turbulent river 
Rushes, impetuous as the river of life, 
With dimpling eddies, ever green and bright, 
Save where the shadow of this bridge falls on it.” 


By his aid we too followed the 
renowned pictures copied from those 
at Basel. There we saw: 


“ The grim musician, who 
Leads all men through the mazes of that dance, 
To different sounds in different measures moving.” 


The 
‘** Young man singing to a nun, 
Who kneels at her devotions, but in kneeling 


Turns round to look at him ; and Death, meanwhile 
Is putting out the candles on the altar.” 


Here he 


‘* Has stolen the jester’s cap and bells, 
And dances with the queen.” 
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There, 


“ The heart of the new-wedded wife, 
Coming from church with her beloved lord, 
He startles with the rattle of his drum.” 


And under it is written, 
* Nothing but death shall separate thee and me!” 
In another division is seen 
** Death playing on a dulcimer. Behind him 
A poor old woman with a rosary 


Follows the sound, and seems to wish her feet 
Were swifter to o’ertake him.” 


Underneath the inscription reads, 
“ Better is death than life.” 

And in this strain the paintings 
continue, until, what between the 
objects and the general gloom, the 
effect becomes most melancholy, and 
we heartily sympathized in Prince 
Henry’s cry—his crf du ceur: 


“* Let us go forward, and no longer stay 
In this great picture-gallery of Death !”’ 


It led us straight into the heart 
of the old town, and with the poet 
we exclaimed : 

“*T breathe again more 

Freely! Ah! how pleasant 


To come once more into the light of day 
Out of that shadow of death !”” 


The streets were narrow, clean, 
and well paved, however, and every- 
thing looked so bright and cheerful 
—perhaps doubly so after that 
gloomy bridge—that our spirits at 
once revived. The shops were 
small, and all on a homely, simple 
scale. But there were no signs of 
poverty or neglect in any direction, 
and a general air of contentment 

s perceptible on all sides. 

The schools were just breaking 
up for their mid-day hour’s rest as 
we passed on, and the crowds of 
boys and girls flocking homewards 
made a bright contrast to the 
gloomy bridge. ‘Troops of neatly- 
dressed little maidens were espe- 
cially pleasant to look at, with their 
books slung in diminutive knapsacks 
across their shoulders. A happy- 
faced, merry-looking juvenile popu- 
lation they all were. 

Some -fine religious prints in a 
small shop-window next attracted 
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our attention, and, going in, we 
found it to be the principal book- 
seller’s of Lucerne. Numberless 
pamphlets on all the leading topics 
of the day lay on the counter, of 
which one caught my eye from its 
peculiarly local title: Festreden an 
der Schlachtfeier, or Speeches at the 
festival, held on the anniversary of 
the battle of Sempach, on the 8th 
of July, 1873. 

“ What is this?” I asked. 

“ The celebration of our glorious 
victory over the Austrians !—the 
Marathon of Swiss history, as its 
hero, Arnold von Winkelried, may 
be called our Leonidas,” replied 
Herr H “Tt took place in 
1386. You passed near the site 
yesterday, for the railway runs be- 
side the Lake of Sempach, if you 
remember.” 

“Oh! this, then, is a celebration, 
I suppose, in the style of the twelve 
hundredth commemoration of Ely 
Cathedral which they are going to 
hold in England next month. We 
might as well celebrate Agincourt or 
Crécy. But this cannot be called 
a ‘centenary’ or any name of that 
kind, as it will not be five hundred 
years since the battle until 1886 !” 

“No, it is nothing of the kind,” 
he replied, “ but is an anniversary 
religiously kept every year. The 
town council of Lucerne, and the 
mayor at their head, with all the 
authorities and a vast multitude 
of people, go to the battle-field every 
8th of July. We go there for two 
purposes: first, to pray for the dead 
who lie buried there, and then in 
order to keep the memory of the 
heroism of that day and of those 
who gained us our freedom fresh in 
our own minds, and to transmit it 
to ourchildren, as it has been trans 
mitted to us by our fathers. Atlow 
me to present you with this pam- 
phliet. It contains the sermon 
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preached on the last occasion by 
Herr Pfarrer Haas of Hitzkirch, and 
the speech made at the Winkelried 
monument by Herr Regierungrath 
Gehrig, and they have been printed 
by order of our government here. 
You will find them interesting, and 
also these,” giving me another 
bundle, “and they will show you 
that, next to love of our holy faith, 
‘love of fatherland’ and of ‘lib- 
erty’ are deep-seated in the heart 
of every man belonging to these 
Catholic cantons.” 

“Do tell us about the festival!” 
we cried. “Is it a pretty sight ?” 

“You have no idea how pretty,” 
he answered—“ pretty even if only 
as a sight; for so many priests 
come that they have to erect altars 
in the open air, and Masses are 
going on and congregations praying 
round them in all directions over 
the ground the whole morning. 
This sermon,” he continued, open- 
ing the pamphlet, and reading from 
it as he spoke, ‘“‘ opens poetically by 
allusions to ‘the green fields, the 
singing of the birds, and the peace- 
ful landscape, which alone form 
the decorations to the quiet prayer 
of the priests—the ‘ Stilles Priester- 
gebet—which had been going on 
uninterruptedly from the first rosy 
dawn of morning up to that hour’; 
while the speech equally begins by 
a reference to the ‘lovely lake of 
the forest cantons, whence came 
the men who achieved the victory, 
and whose descendants are as pa- 
triotic now as in those far-off days.’ 
You will seldom hear a sermon, by 
the way, in these parts, without al- 
jusion to the magnificence of our 
nation, and to the great deeds of 
our forefathers. Old and young, 
clergy and laity, we are always ex- 
horting each other to imitate them. 
And is it not right? We feel the 
deep truth of the principle I have 
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lately seen so beautifully express- 
ed by a Catholic writer that I 
learned it by heart at the time. ‘ Na- 
tions,’ he says, ‘live by traditions, 
more even than individuals. By 
them the past extends its influence 
over the present, illumines it with 
the reflection of its glory, and ani- 
mates it with its spirit. Traditions 
bind together the successive pe- 
riods in a nation’s existence, and 
preserve amongst its children the 
unity produced by a long commu- 
nity of dangers and struggles, of 
triumphs and reverses.’ Revolu- 
tionists alone wish to break with 
the past, which, in this country at 
least, is in direct opposition to their 
godless theories, and at variance 
with all their passions. And long 
may it continue so! The last pas- 
sage of Herr Gehrig’s speech, by 
which he winds up, is very fine on 
that point,” he said, again reading : 
“*The Swiss, says an old proverb 
of the XVIth century, have a noble 
land, good laws, and a wise Confed- 
eracy—a Confederacy that is firm 
and strong, because it is not dic- 
tated by passion. Comrades! let 
us keep this legacy of our fathers 
sacred. The fatherland before all! 
God protect the fatherland!’ ” 

As he spoke these words we 
came to the senate-house square, 
in sight of the glaring frescos of 
this same battle of Sempach, and 
the list of all other Swiss victories, 
with which its tower has been re- 
cently covered. 

“It is not by badly-painted re- 
presentations such as these,”’ he 
tinued, smiling, “that we try to 
keep up the old spirit, but by that 
true eloquence which touches the 
heart and convinces the reason. 
These two addresses were most soul- 
stirring—the sermon and speech 
equally fine—and made the greatest 
impression. The speech is a short 
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summary of our history and of Ar- 
nold von Winkelrieds, opening, as I 
said, by allusion to that ‘pearl of 
creation,’ that lake of the forest 
cantons, which is bordered by the 
Orschweiz. 

“What does that mean ?” asked 
Caroline C “T so often have 
noticed the word without under- 
standing it.” 

“Tt simply means, ‘ The origin- 
al Switzerland.’ The particle ur 
means in German something very 
ancient, or the origin or root of 
anything. It is the proudest title 
of these forest cantons, and there- 
fore yyou will constantly find it 
used, varied now and then as the 
Urcantone. They are truly the 
cradle, not only of Switzerland, but 
of our freedom, and so far preserve 
the same spirit of independence 
and of courage up to this hour.” 

“And the sermon—what was 
that like?” asked young C ‘ 
whose interest, notwithstanding his 
scepticism about William Tell, was 
now thoroughly roused. 

“The sermon was most suitable 
to the times,” replied Herr H——. 
“The subject was concord or 
harmony; and its aim, to show 
how we ought to copy those virtues 
of our ancestors which caused true 
harmony. It was divided, as you 
may see here, into four points; 
First, Fidelity, when the preacher 
drew a beautiful picture of Swiss 
fidelity from the earliest ages—a 
fertile theme. Next, /ustice— 
Christian justice, for he averred 
that real justice never existed in tne 
pagan world, and he again goes back 
to the XIVth century to show how 
the men of that age acted, so that 
the historian Zschokke calls it ‘ the 
golden age’ of Switzerland! And 
he fortifies his assertions by quota- 
tions from old annals. Here is one 
from the celebrated oath of the 
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Riiti, in 1307: ‘Every man must 
protect the innocent and oppressed 
people in his valley, and preserve 
to them their old rights and free- 
dom. On the other hand, we do 
not wish to deprive the Counts of 
Habsburg of the smallest portion 
of their property, of their rights, or 
of their vassals. Their governors, 
followers, servants, and _ hirelings 
shall not lose a drop of blood.’ Then, 
again, how the same men in 1332 
gave an order to the judges ‘not to 
favor any one in a partisan spirit, 
but to deal justice according to 
their oaths.’ Again, in 1334, they 
answer a proposition made to them 
by the emperor by proudly telling 
him that ‘ there are laws which even 
princes should not transgress.’ Of 
their own government they require 
‘that the citizens shall receive se- 
curity for honor, life, and property ; 
that the magistrates shall listen to 
the complaints of the poor, and not 
answer them sharply; that they 
shall not pronounce judgment im- 
periously, nor, above all, condemn 
capriciously.’ This was in 1335. 
He continues then to prove how 
scrupulously they forbid feuds and 
lawless plundering; and the high 
respect our ancestors showed for 
churches and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions is supported by a quotation 
from a league that was sworn to at 
Zurich immediately after this very 
battle of Sempach, called, in con- 
sequence, the Sempacher Brief, 
where this remarkable passage oc- 
curs: ‘As the Almighty has chosen 
the churches for his dwelling, so it 
is our wish that none of us shall 
dare to break into, plunder, or de- 
stroy any convent or chapel what- 
soever.’ This took place in 1393, 
and Herr Pfarrer Haas ends this 
part by an appeal to the present gen- 
eration: ‘Do you wish to imitate 
your ancestors? Then give weight 
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in the council-chamber, in the tri- 
bunals, in the framing of laws, in 
their execution and administration, 
to that Christian justice which 
gives and leaves to each man that 
which by right belongs to him. 
By that means you will preserve 
harmony in the land—the founda- 
tion-stone of national prosperity, 
and the strength of the Confeder- 
acy. States grow old and pass 
away, but Christianity has eternal 
youth and freshness. When a na- 
tion reposes on the rock of Chris- 
tian justice, she never suffers from 
the changes of childhood, youth, 
manhood, or old age, but flourishes 
for ever in perpetual freshness and 
vigor.’”’ 

“ That is very fine!” all exclaim- 
ed. “But it is the more strik- 
ing when one finds it was only 
spoken the other day. It sounds 
so like an old middle-age sermon 
addressed to men of the ‘ages of 
faith.’” 

“You are right,” returned Herr 
H ; “but I assure you the tone 
is the ordinary one of sermons 
in these districts, and elicited no 
astonishment, though a great deal 
of sympathy. It will tire you, how- 
ever, to hear more, so we had bet- 
ter go on!” We had been linger- 
ing on the promenade while listen- 
ing to him, under the shady chest- 
nuts facing the lake; but now 
all unanimously begged he would 
continue, merely moving to a bench 
nearer our hotel. 

“Well, as you wish it, I shall 
obey!” he said, making us a bow, 
with a smile of pleasure at our in- 
creasing interest in his country. 
“The next division of the sermon, 
on virtue and morality, was ably 
argued, as you will perceive when- 
ever you read this pamphlet ; espe- 
cially in reference to the modern 
doctrines on these subjects now 
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propounded in other parts of Swit- 
zerland.” (We thought here of our 
recent experience at the book-stall 
at Berne!) “ And the preacher com- 
plimented the inhabitants of the 
rural cantons on the Christian faith 
and simple, virtuous manners they 
still retain, ending by quotations 
from our Lord’s words in the New 
Testament, and saying that ‘en- 
lightenment is not unbelief, but the 
true and proper use of belief.’ The 
fourth and last essential to har- 
mony he shows to be that interior 
peace which can be produced by 
the Christian faith alone. No one 
can be a good citizen who does not 
conquer the passions of his own 
nature, and obtain that inner tran- 
quillity of mind which is the growth 
of true religion. Amongst other 
proofs of his argument he quotes 
from Blessed Nicholas von der Fliie. 
I presume you know who he 
was ?” 

Each of us in turn was obliged 
to answer “ No,” although the name 
was not unfamiliar to some. But 
the more we heard, the greater did 
our humiliation gradually become 
at finding how slightly we were ac- 
quainted with this Swiss life; and 
every one rejoiced when Herr H 
replied : 

“ Blessed Nicholas was a hermit, 
but as great a patriot as he was a 
saint. However, you willhear enough 
about him when you visit Stanz 
and Sarnen. His words carried 
immense weight in his day, and he 
is still very much revered, and is 
perpetually quoted. He lived in the 
XVth century, and our Herr Pfarrer 
Haas here gives a long extract 
from one of his letters to the Mayor 
of Berne in those years. After this 
he goes on to say: ‘Such was the 
faith of your forefathers! The pray- 
ers which the combatants said on 
this very spot amidst the scoffs 
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of their enemies; the Sacred Host 
which the priest carried at Lauffen; 
the anniversaries they founded; the 
Holy Sacrifice they ordered should 
be offered on those days of comme- 
moration; the crosses they erected 
over the graves of all who fell in 
the combat, prove where their souls 
sought and obtained rest and peace.’ 
‘Fidelity, justice, virtue, and faith 
form the groundwork of the union 
and harmony of a people. Let each 
one of us, in his circle, and amongst 
those whom he can _ influence, 
strengthen these pillars of the edi- 
fice, and in this manner we can 
best help to secure the happiness 
and solidity of our dearly-loved 
Swiss fatherland.’ Then he winds 
up by a beautiful peroration, thus : 
‘We stand here on graves. Simple 
stone crosses rise above these tombs, 
where for the last four hundred and 
eighty-seven years the heroes of 
Sempach, friends and enemies, re- 
pose after their hard day’s work. 
Sleep in peace, ye dead! I envy ye 
your rest! There may be fighting 
and storm o’erhead, but what mat- 
ters that to the sleepers? Your 
eyes are closed! Ye do not watch 
the troubles and sorrows of man- 
kind, the cares and burdens of life, 
the battle of the spirits, the play 
of passions. Once, too, your hearts 
beat high in the decisive hour. Each 
Swiss and Austrian believed that he 
defended the right. On both sides 
stood great men and great heroes. 
Death, brave hearts, has united you 
in peace; and over your graves, for 
nearly five hundred years, has stood 
the cross in token of conciliation— 
the symbol of peace, the badge of 
the confederates; indicating that 
Switzerland will still stand firm in 
harmony when the hotly-contested 
opinions surging in her midst at 
this day shall long since have sunk 
into dust and ashes. 
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‘“** Our faith is firm in fatherland ; 
Although brave sons may die, 
Swiss soil will still yield faithful band 
To wield the cross on high : 
The white, unsullied cross for aye 
O’er Switzerland shall fly.’” 


“ Magnificent !” all again exclaim- 
ed, “in language and sentiment! 
How we should like to have heard 
it!” 

“ There was a great crowd this 
year,” continued Herr H ' 
“though numbers never fail on any 
occasion. But a musical festival had 
taken place in Lucerne the day be- 
fore, so for that reason there were 
more than usual, The majority 
now go by rail, but in my youth 
the procession of carriages was much 
more imposing. And Lucerne then 
was a Vorort, or capital of the Con- 
federacy alternately with Zurich 
and Berne—a system long since 
done away with; so that when the 
year came for its turn, all the depu- 
ties and the diplomatic representa- 
tives were invited, and came too— 
all except anold Austrian, whom no- 
thing could move. I wellremember 
hearing that his colleagues used to 
laugh at him for keeping up the feel- 
ing aiter so many hundred years; but 
it was so strong that he never could 
hear William ‘Tell’s name men- 
tioned without calling him an ‘as- 
sassin’; and you may imagine how 
the others amused themselves by 
always bringing up the subject. The 
feeling against the Austrians is very 
strong, too, amongst the Swiss.” 

“T never understand it,” remark- 
ed Caroline C . “T have al- 
ways been taught to look on Ru- 
dolph von Habsburg as a perfect 
character; and yet the moment 
one comes to this country, one 
hears nothing but abuse of the 
Habsburgs. Do explain it.” 

“ T should have to give you a lec- 
ture on Swiss history, dear young 
lady, I fear, before you could un- 
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derstand it ; and there is no time for 
that now.” 

“Oh! do tell us something. 
There is still half an hour before 
the table-a’héte, and it is so pleasant 
sitting here. We should all like to 
have a clearer view of the reason 
of this dislike. I am always much 
puzzled, too, in Schiller’s William 
Tell, at the conspirators always 
wanting to be under the empire 
alone, and not through the Habs- 
burgs; and it is so troublesome to 
wade through a history when travel- 
ling,” she replied. 

“ But I should go back to the 
very beginning for that purpose,” 
he answered. “ However, if you 
insist, I shall give you a few lead- 
ing facts that you can find amplified 
whenever you feel inclined to read 
a Swiss history right through. May 
I presume, then, that you know,” 
he continued, laughing, “that the 
first inhabitants of Switzerland are 
supposed to have been offshoots 
of Northern tribes—men driven 
from their homes by famine? There 
were a few settlers before these, 
said to be refugees from Italy, but 
only in a wild corner of the moun- 
tains, hence called Rheetia; and they 
were so few and so isolated that 
they are not ‘worth mentioning. 
The stream of inhabitants poured 
down by the Lake of Constance. 
Some say that the same names are 
found to this day in Sweden as in 
the valleys of these cantons. In 
any case, the tradition is that two 
brothers, Switer and Swin, arrived 
with their families and followers, 
and settled at the upper end of this 
lake, and from them the territory 
they occupied was called Schwytz. 
It is quite certain that this was the 
first part occupied; therefore the 
title it claims of ‘ Urschweiz,’ or 
‘original Switzerland,’ is most ap- 
propriate. They spread all round 
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this lake and through these forest 
cantons, on from one valley to an- 
other, to the foot of the great snowy 
Alp region, but not further. Other 
races came later, and settled at 
Geneva and elsewhere, and, com- 
ing into collision with Rome, then 
mistress of the world, were finally 
made part of the Roman Empire. 
Then came the inroad of other 
barbarians on the downfall of 
Rome, and everything was in utter 
confusion until the light of Chris- 
tianity shone over the land. It 
was introduced here, asin Germany, 
by missionaries who came from all 
parts, and a bishopric even was 
founded at Chur in the earliest 
Frankish times. Convents, too, 
rose on all sides. You will find 
remains of them in the most remote 
valleys and out-of-the-way corners 
of the country. S. Sigebert, for 
instance, came from France, and 
built Disentis in the wilds of Rhe- 
tia, now the Grisons. S. Columba 
and S. Maugold preached along the 
Reuss and the Aar, and the great 
S. Gall evangelized the wild dis- 
trict round the J.ake of Constance, 
girt by forests filled with all 
manner of wild beasts. The cele- 
brated convent of his name was 
built on the site of his hermitage, 
and gave rise to the town of St. 
Gall. Einsiedeln, too, the famous 
monastery which you are going to 
visit, dates also from that period, 
over the cell of the hermit Meinrad, 
and so on inevery direction. Even 
Zurich and our own Lucerne owe 
their origin to convents. As in so 
many other countries, so here like- 
wise the monks spread civilization 
opened schools, and taught the peo- 
ple agriculture. Then came an- 
other period of confusion after 
Charlemagne’s reign, which ended 
by the greater portion of Swit- 
zerland falling to the share of his 
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successors in the German Empire. 
There were numberless dukes and 
counts all over the land who al- 
ready held large possessions, but 
had been vassals of the Dukes of 
Swabia. Now, however, they set 
him at defiance, and would obey 
no one but the emperor. Many 
of the monasteries, too, had acquir- 
ed considerable property by this 
time, and their abbots were often 
powerful lords. They followed 
the example of the counts and 
dukes, and also assumed indepen- 
dence. But, on the other hand, the 
towns equally rose in importance, 
and often set the nobles and abbots 
at naught. These then, in order 
not to lose their influence, strove 
to increase the number of their vas- 
sals by making clearances in their 
forests, promoting the establishment 
of villages, and granting privileges 
to their inhabitants, in all which 
you will find the origin of the ex- 
traorclinary number of rural com- 
mune for which Switzerland has 
always been so noted. The nobles, 
who had no occupation but war, 
were engaged in constant feuds 
amongst themselves or with the 
towns of which they were most 
jealous, and, leading lawless lives, 
wasted their inheritance little by 
little. The Crusades also contri- 
buted to diminish them, for all 
the knights in the country flocked 
thither. In the course of time 
their numbers dwindled considera- 
bly by these means, or by the sale 
of their property and feudal rights 
to the towns and even to the villa- 
ges. At the period we are talking 
of, however, they were amongst the 
heroes of the land, and often fought 
bravely and made themselves re- 
spected. 

“In one district, however, there 
were ‘neither nobles, nor castles, 
nor towns, nor monasteries, nor 
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any inhabitants, except the descen- 
dants of the first settlers. That 
was in the wild region of Rheetia, 
and in what now constitutes these 
forest cantons, or Vierwaldstiitter, 
as they are called in German. The 
latter all sprang from one common 
stock, and for a long time had only 
one head and one church. This 
was in the Muotta Valley, and 
thither came the entire population 
of Schwytz, Unterwalden, and Uri. 
At last, when they increased and 
multiplied, they divided into these 
three districts, built their own 
churches, and elected their own 
Landamman, or chief magistrate, 
and their own council. No one 
claimed sovereignty over this 
mountain district but the empe- 
ror. To him the people never 
objected; on the contrary, they 
were rather glad to enjoy his pow- 
erful protection, and willingly ac- 
cepted, nay, often chose, the impe- 
rial judges to act as arbitrators in 
cases of their own internal disputes. 
Now, these judges were called’ gov- 
ernors, or Vogts, and, in order to 
distinguish them from inferior gov- 
ernors, were entitled Retchsvdgte, or 
governors of the empire. It is well 
to bear this in mind, for on this 
point turned the whole dispute 
with the Habsburgs, and it was the 
cause of the conspiracy of the Riiti 
and of our subsequent freedom. It 
must also be remembered that the 
object of every community in the 
country at that period was to free 
itself from the yoke of the local 
laws, whether nobles or abbots, 
and to place themselves directly 
under the empire. And in this al- 
most every town succeeded by 
slow degrees. The advantages 
were very great. First of all, they 
were not liable to the constant 
petty exactions of near neighbors, 
and the imperial government was 
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so far away that they were allowed 
to administer their own property 
and to choose their own authori- 
ties, being only asked in exchange 
to pay some light taxes to the im- 
perial treasury, and to accept a 
Reichsvégt, or governor. His of- 
fice was merely to uphold the em- 
peror’s rights, and to act as judge 
in matters of life and death—a 
condition never refused; for it was 
held that, being a stranger, he would 
be more impartial than one of their 
community. 

“Amongst the nobles who had 
gradually grown powerful at this 
time were the Counts of Habsburg, 
who lived in the Aargau, and, in- 
stead of diminishing, had been 
daily extending, their possessions 
and influence. Suddenly and un- 
expectedly Count Rudolph was 
chosen Emperor of Germany. There 
were great disputes between the 
German princes on the death of the 
late emperor, and the story runs 
that they elected him simply on the 
assurance of the Elector of Co- 
logne, who declared that Rudolph 
von Habsburg was upright and 
wise, beloved by God and man. 

“ This, as you know, proved true, 
and you were perfectly right in be- 
lieving him to have been a ‘ perfect 
character.’ Moreover, he never 
forgot his old fellow-countrymen, 
and showered favors on them as 
long as he lived. Many places 
were made direct fiefs of the 
empire by him, amongst others 
our town of Lucerne, but more 
especially these forest cantons; 
and he raised the Bishop of 
Lausanne and the Abbot of Ein- 
siedeln to the rank of princes of 
the empire. As.a natural result, 
the whole country grew devoted to 
him, and came forward with gifts 
of money and assistance of every 
kind whenever he required it. 
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‘** But with his successor, his. son 
Albrecht, comes the reverse of the 
medal. It was soon seen that he 
thought of nothing but increasing 
his own family possessions, and had 
no respect for the privileges of the 
towns or rural populations. Fore- 
seeing evil times, therefore, Uri, 
Schwytz, and Unterwalden met to- 
gether, and made a defensive league, 
binding themselves by oath to stand 
by each other and to defend them- 
selves against all enemies. Hence 
the origin of their name, ‘ Eidge- 
nossen,’ which in German means 
‘oath-participators.’ The Bishop 
of Constance and Duke of Savoy 
made a separate agreement, and 
so did various others. At last the 
princes of Germany also became 
so discontented with Albrecht that 
they elected a Prince Adolf of Nas- 
sau in his stead. The whole country 
was soon divided into two parties, 
one for and the other against Al- 
brecht of Austria, as he had then be- 
come. Down he marched with a 
large army, devastated the territory 
of the Bishop of Constance, and 
Adolf of Nassau lost life and crown 
in adesperate battle. The confeder- 
ates had taken no part against Al- 
brecht openly as yet, and sent 
ambassadors to beg he would re- 
spect their ancient rights, as his 
father of glorious memory had al- 
ways done. But he only answered 
‘that he would soon change their 
conditisn.’ Meantime, the majori- 
ty of the nobles joined his side; but 
the towns resisted him, and Berne 
gained such a great victory that 
he got alarmed and made peace 
with Zurich, confirming all its 
privileges. He then sent word to 
the Waldstitter cantons that he 
wished to treat them as the beloved 
children of his own family, and 
that they had better at once place 
themselves under Austrian protec- 
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tion. But the sturdy, free-hearted 
mountaineers replied that they pre- 
ferred the old rights they had in- 
herited from their fathers, and de- 
sired to continue direct vassals of 
the empire. Albrecht was not pre- 
pared to enforce their submission, 
so he resorted to the expedient of 
sending them Reichsvdgte who were 
wicked and cruel men, that were 
ordered, besides, to oppress and 
torment them in such a manner 
that they should at last desire in 
preference to place themselves 
under Austro-Habsburg protec- 
tion. Chief of these was the now 
far-famed Gessler, and also Lan- 
derberg, whose castle at Sarnen was 
the first destroyed later, Not only 
were they cruel, but they insisted 
on living in the country, although 
all previous Retchsvdgte, or gover- 
nors, had only come there occa- 
sionally, and had allowed the people 
to govern themselves. Unable to 
bear it, the celebrated ‘three,’ 
Stauffacher, Fiirst, and Melchthal, 
whom you now know through Schil- 
ler, if from no other source; met 
together. Stauffacher came from 
Schwytz, Walther Fiirst from Uri, 
and Arnold von Melchthal repre- 
sented Unterwalden, and they chose 
for their meeting the central spot 
of the meadow, called the Riiti, 
which you will pass when sailing 
up the lake. Each brought ten 
others with them, and in their name 
and that of all their fellow-coun- 
trymen they took that oath which 
was quoted in the sermon as I read 
it just now. This union of the 
three cantons was the foundation 
of the Swiss Confederation. Lu- 
cerne joined it in 1332, and then it 
became the League of the Four For- 
est Cantons, all surrounding this 
lake. Some say that Tell was one 
of the ten from his canton, but 
others deny this. It does not 
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much matter, for one fact is cer- 
tain: that the whole country was 
discontented, and Gessler grew 
alarmed without knowing of the 
conspiracy, which alarm was the 
cause of his conduct towards Tell,”’ 

“Oh! William Tell is all a myth,” 
exclaimed young C , who never 
could conceal his sentiments on this 
point. “No one believes in him 
nowadays.” 

“ My dear young gentleman,” an- 
swered Herr H quietly, “it is 
easy for modern critics to say this. 
They may laugh and sneer as they 
like. Nothing is more easy than 
to argue against anything. I re- 
member often hearing that Arch- 
bishop Whately — your own arch- 
bishop—was so convinced of this 
that he once undertook to write a 
pamphlet in this style, disproving 
the existence of the First Napoleon, 
and succeeded triumphantly. But 
Z hold with Buckle— your own 
Buckle too!” he said, laughing— 
“who declares that he relies more 
on the strength of local traditions 
and on native bards than on any- 
thing else. The great argument 
against William Tell, I know per- 
fectly well, is that the same story 
is to be found in Saxo-Grammati- 
cus, and also in Sanscrit; but that 
does not disturb me, for there is no 
reason why the same sort of thing 
may not have happened in many a 
place. These mountaineers cer- 
tainly had no means of studying 
either the one or the other in what 
you, no doubt, will call the ‘dark 
ages’! Just have patience until 
you see the Tell chapels and hear 
a little more on the subject, and I 
hope you will change your mind. 
One thing is certain, namely, that 
Tell was not the cause of the con- 
spiracy, and that his treatment did 
not make the confederates depart 
from their original plan, which was 
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to rise on the New Year’s night of 
1308. In my humble opinion, Schil- 
ler has done poor William Tell no 
good, for between him and the 
opera the story has been so much 
popularized that this alone has 
raised all the doubts about it. Peo- 
ple fancy it was Schiller’s creation 
more or less, altogether forgetting 
that the chapels and the veneration 
for Tell have existed on the spot 
these hundreds of years. It is for- 
tunate Arnold von Winkelried has 
not been treated in the same way, 
or we should doubt his existence 
too.” 

“You have not told us anything 
about Sempach yet,” broke in Caro- 
line C , anxious to stop the dis- 
cussion, which seemed likely to vex 
the old gentleman, especially as she 
well knew her brother’s school-boy 
disposition for argument. 

“Morgarten and much more oc- 
curred before that, mademoiselle,” 
answered Herr H—, “all tend- 
ing to increase the national hatred 
of Austria. As a natural conse- 
quence of the Riiti and its uprising, 
Albrecht became enraged against 
the forest cantons, and marched 
at once to Switzerland with a large 
force. But a most unexpected, 
startling event happened. He had 
a nephew, Duke John of Swabia, 
who was his ward, but from whom 
he continued to withhold his patri- 
mony on one pretext or another. 
The young man at length grew fu- 
rious, and, as they were crossing 
this very same river Reuss at Win- 
disch, Duke John stabbed his uncle, 
whilst a noble, a conspirator of 
John’s, struck him on the head. 
There were a few others present, 
but in a panic they all fled, and left 
the Emperor of Germany to die in 
the arms of a poor woman who 
happened to be passing. 

' “The deed was so fearful that 
VOL. XX —17 
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even Albrecht’s worst enemies were 
horrified, and it is said that the 
murderers wandered over the world, 
and ultimately died as outcasts. 
Zurich shut its gates against them, 
and the forest cantons refused 
them all shelter. But Albrecht’s 
family not only pursued them, but 
behaved inhumanly. His widow 
and two children, Duke Leopold 
and Agnes, Queen of Hungary, came 
at once to Switzerland, and seized 
innocent and guilty right and left, 
destroying without scruple the cas- 
tle of any noble whom they sus- 
pected in the slightest degree, and 
executing all without mercy. Agnes 
in particular was cruel beyond mea- 
sure. One story related of her by 
Swiss historians is that, after hav- 
ing witnessed the execution of sixty- 
three innocent knights, and whilst 
their blood was flowing at her feet, 
she exclaimed: ‘Now I am bath- 
ing in May-dew!’ Whether lite- 
rally true or not, it shows what she 
must have been to have given cause 
for such atale. In fact, the stories 
of her merciless character are too 
numerous and terrible to repeat 
now. At last she and her mother, 
the widow, built a magnificent con- 
vent on the site of the murder, 
which you may have heard of as 
Kénigsfelder, or the King’s Field. 
There she subsequently retired to 
‘end her days in piety’; but the 
people detested her, and Zschokke 
says that once when she was pass- 
ing through the convent, and bowed 
to one of the monks, he turned 
round and boldly addressed her 
thus: ‘Woman! it is a bad way to 
serve God, first to shed innocent 
blood, and then to found convents 
from the spoils of the victims.’ She 
died there, and we have a piece of 
silk in the arsenal in Lucerne which 
formed part of her funeral apparel.” 

“Oh! how horrible,” exclaimed 
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Caroline C ~ “But I 
give anything to see it! 
could we manage it ?” 

“Very easily,” replied Herr 
H . “Ifyouonly have time, we 
might go there after dinner. It is 
close to the Spreuner Briicke, and I 
can get you in. There are many 
trophies also from Sempach, and 
other victories besides.” 

“Do tell us about Sempach,” I 
interposed. “ It is getting late, and 
I fear the dinner-bell will soon 
ting.” 

“First came the battle of Mor- 
garten, of which you will see the site 
from the top of the Rigi. Albrecht’s 
son Leopold followed up his father’s 
grudge against the forest cantons, 
and gave them battle there in 1308, 
when he was signally defeated. It 
was a glorious victory by a hand- 
ful of peasants. But you will read 
about it onyour journey. Sempach 
is our Lucerne property. It did 
not take place for sixty-nine years 
after Morgarten, but in the interval 
there had been constant fighting with 
the house of Austria, which still kept 
its possessions in Switzerland, and 
also with the nobles, who hated 
the towns-people, and clung to the 
Habsburgs more or less. It was 
about this time that a castle belong- 
ing to the latter, on this lake, just 
round the projecting corner to our 
left, was destroyed by the people. 
It was called here Habsburg, and 
has lately been restored by a for- 
eigner. On all sides the worst feel- 
ings were kept alive, and it only 
required a spark to set all in a 
blaze. This eventually happened 
by some angry Lucerners levelling 
to the ground the castle of a knight 
who had imposed undue taxes upon 
them. He, on his side, appealed to 
the Habsburg of the day, who, by 
a curious coincidence, was also a 
Duke Leopold, son of the Leopold 


would 
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who was defeated at Morgarten. 
Full of anger, he gathered all his 
forces, and marched in hot haste 
against Lucerne. But on the heights 
near the Lake of Sempach he en- 
countered the confederates. They 
had come from Lucerne, with con- 
tingents, though in small force, 
from all the forest cantons. It 
was hilly ground, most unfitted for 
cavalry; but Leopold would not 
wait for his infantry, and, making 
his heavily-armed knights dismount, 
he ordered them to rush with their 
pointed lances in close ranks on 
the enemy. It was like a wall of 
iron, and at first the confederates 
could make no impression upon it. 
They fell in numbers, and were just 
beginning to despair when a voice 
cried out, ‘I will open a path to 
freedom! Faithful, dearly-loved 
confederates, take care of my wife 
child!’ and a man, rushing 
forward, seized as many lances as he 
could clasp, buried them in his own 
body, and fell dead. This was 
Arnold von Winkelried, an in- 
habitant of Stanz, about whom 
little else is known. Over his 
corpse his comrades pressed for- 
ward through the opening he had 
thus made, and they never again 
yielded the dear-bought advantage. 
The struggle became fearful on 
both sides ; prodigies of valor were 
performed, and it is said that three 
standard-bearers were killed before 
the flag of Austria couid be captur- 
ed. Eventually the knights turned 
in order to retreat; but their heavy 
armor impeded them, and their men, 
sure of victory, had led their horses 
faraway. So they were cut down by 
hundreds. Duke Leopold was killed 
by a man from Schwytz; but they 
all fought bravely, and defended 
their banners with such tenacity 
that one was found torn into small 
shreds, in order that the enemy 


and 
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might not get it, while its pole was 
firmly clenched between the teeth 
of the dead man who had been car- 
rying it. That was the glorious 
battle of Sempach, which finally 
crushed the power of the Habsburgs 
in Switzerland, and after which our 
liberty was firmly established. Is 
it any wonder, then, that we cele- 
brate it so religiously, or that the 
antipathy to Austria was so deeply 
rooted in the nation? ‘The whole 
aim of the Habsburgs after Ru- 
dolph’s reign, and of the nobles who 
were their vassals, was to crush our 
privileges and freedom. In con- 
sequence, they were so hated that 
no one could even venture to wear 
a peacock’s feather, merely because 
it was the favorite ornament of the 
Austrian dukes. In fact, peacocks 
were forbidden in Switzerland; and 
a story is told, to show how far the 
feeling went, of a man having broken 
his wine-glass at a public tavern, 
merely because he fancied that he 
saw the colors of a peacock’s tail in 
the play of the sun’s rays on the 
glass.” 

As Herr H pronounced these 
words the first dinner-bell rang, and 
we all rose, thanking him cordially 
for his most interesting lecture. 
Caroline C—— in particular was 
most grateful, declaring that she 
never could understand anything 
of Swiss history before, but now 
had the clearest view of its general 
bearings. 

After dinner all except myself 
and Mrs. C started off at once 
for the arsenal to see the “ relics,” 
as they now called them ; but wetwo 
adjourned to the Hofkirche at four 
o'clock to listen to the organ, play- 
ed there daily for strangers, as at 
3erne and Freyburg. ‘The Lucerne 
instrument is not so well known as 
those two, but it is equally fine, if 
not finer. It was admirably played, 


too, and we sat entranced by its tones, 
especially by its heavenly Vox 
Angelica, fully sympathizing with 
Wordsworth when standing on the 
old Hofbridge that came up to the 
church hill in his day, and writing : 

** Volumes of sound, from the cathedral rolled, 

This long-roofed vista penetrate.” 

We had arranged to sleep that 
night at Vitznau, at the foot of the 
Rigi, in order to ascend by the first 
train next morning, and for this pur- 
pose were to leave in a six o’clock 
steamer. It seemed difficult to 
tear ourselves so quickly away from 
Lucerne, and the hurry was consid- 
erable. The remainder of our par- 
ty, however, returned just in time, 
full of all they had seen—* Agnes’ 
shroud,” a dreadful title for a piece 
of heavy silk used at her fune- 
ral, striped yellow and black, the 
Habsburg colors; Duke Leopold’s 
coat-of-mail, in which he was killed 
at Sempach, and a dozen others; a 
heap of lances taken there; num- 
bers of trophies from Grandson and 
Morat, the battles with Charles the 
Bold; but, what interested them 
most, the great standard of Habs- 
burg, of yellow silk with a red lion 
on it, taken at Sempach, and an- 
other, a white flag, covered, they 
said, with blood, also captured 
there. Young C—— was most 
struck besides with a very old vase 
decorated with the meeting at the 
Riiti. 

It was a lovely evening, but, 
though the sail promised to be de- 
lightful, we left Lucerne and its 
worthy citizen with regret, thanking 


him cordially, over and over again,, 


for the interest he had given us in 
his country, and at last persuaded 
him to come and meet us in a day 
or two, and act as our cicerone in 
part of the forest cantons, which 
by his means already assumed a 
place in our affections. 


wie pt Wars noe 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF M. 


OF ALSACE. 


LE VICOMTE DE BUSSIERRE. 


CONCLUDED. 


VIII. 

OpiLE, who had returned to Ho- 
henbourg without her father’s con- 
sent, was now forced to remain 
against her own will. Her reputa- 
tion so spread throughout the pro- 
vince that people of the highest 
rank went to see her, and several 
aspired to her hand. Among these 
suitors was a young German duke 
whose station, wealth, and personal 
qualities gave him an advantage 
over his rivals. Adalric and Ber- 
swinde joyfully gave their consent, 
and the marriage settlements were 
agreed upon. The arrangement 
was then made known to Odile, 
who declared firmly but respect- 
fully that she had chosen &hrist 
for her spouse, and could not re- 
nowuice her choice. But this pro- 
jected marriage flattered the pride 
and ambition of her father, and, 
after vainly endeavoring to per- 
suade her to consent to it, he 
sought to obtain by force what 
mildness had not been able to ef- 
fect. Odile, seeing that her liberty 
of action was to be infringed upon, 
felt that flight was her only re- 
source. Commending herself to 
God and Our Blessed Lady, she 
clothed herself early one morning 
in the rags of a beggar, and left the 
castle unobserved, descending the 
mountain by an obscure and al- 
most impassable ravine. It was in 
the year 679. Her first intention 
was to take refuge in the Abbey of 
Baume, but, considering that would 
be the first place to seek for her, 


she resolved to conceal herself 
from all mankind, and lead hence- 
forth a difficult and solitary life for 
the love of her Redeemer. She 
therefore directed her steps to- 
ward the Rhine, and, meeting a 
fisherman, she gave him a small 
piece of money to take her across 
the river. 

Odile had been accustomed to 
seclude herself several hours a day 
for prayer and meditation, so her 
non-appearance 
prise. 


excited no. sur- 
She was supposed to be at 
her devotions, and was already sev- 
eral miles from home, when the re- 
port of her disappearance spread 
consternation throughout the man- 
or. The duke, distressed by her 
flight, assembled all his followers, 
ordered his four sons to pursue her 
in four different directions, and di- 
rected his servants the 
surrounding country. Berswind 
alone did not the general 
grief. She would indeed have been 
by the marriage of her 
daughter and the German 
but Odile’s motives for 
the alliance, the 


to scour 


share 
plea sed 
duke, 


declining 
remembrance of 


the miracle wrought at her baptism, 


and the manifest protection of 
heaven she was so evidently under, 
made her mother sure that the 
support of the Most High would 
not in this case be wanting. 
Adalric himself set off with sev- 
eral esquires, and unwittingly took 
the same route as his daughter. 
He soon came to the Rhine, where 
he heard that a young beggar-girl, 
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whose rags could not conceal her 
noble air and extreme beauty, had 
crossed the river and gone towards 
Fribourg. The duke, sure it was 
his daughter, likewise crossed over, 
and came so close upon her steps 
that it seemed impossible for her 
to escape. But the princess, says 
the old chronicle of Fribourg con- 
taining these details, coming in 
sight of the city near a place called 
Muszbach, was so overcome with 
fatigue that she was obliged to sit 
down and take breath. She had 
hardly thanked God for his protec- 
tion thus far when she perceived, at 
some distance, a company of horse- 
men swiftly approaching. Then 
recognizing her father and his fol- 
lowers, she raised her eyes to hea- 
ven, whence alone she could expect 
succor, and prayed fervently: “O 
my Saviour!” cried she, “ spotless 
protector of virgins! I am lost un- 
less thou shieldest me from their 
and coverest me with the 
shadow of thy wings!” And our 
Lord, says the legend, heard this 
earnest prayer: the rock on which 
she was seated opened to shelter her 
from her eager pursuers, and had 
hardly closed upon her when Adal- 
ric came up. As soon as he had 
passed by Odile came out, and, that 
posterity might not the re- 
membrance of this miracle, a lim- 
pid stream of healing waters flowed 
henceforth from the rock, ‘This 
fountain became eventually the re- 
sort of pilgrims, and the saint her- 
self had a chapel built over it in 
commemoration of her deliverance. 

The duke, unsuccessful in his 
search, returned to Hohenbourg. 
Unable to resign himself to the loss 
of his daughter, he fell into a state 
of sadness and discouragement. 
Weeks, nay, months, passed, but 
no news of the fugitive. Adalric 
finally proclaimed throughout his 


eyes, 


lose 
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duchy, at the sound of the trumpet 
that he would henceforth leave his 
daughter free to pursue her own 
course of life, if she would only re- 
turn to her family. 

Having no longer any excuse for 
remaining away from her family, 
where she might be called to labor 
for God, Odile left her retreat at 
Brisgau, and returned home.* 


IX. 

Adalric’s promises were sincere. 
He was eager to aid Odile as much 
as he could in the realization of 
her most cherished hopes. “ For it 
was in the decrees of divine Pro- 
vidence,” says an old Latin chroni- 
cle, “ that this light should be plac- 
ed in a candlestick, that it might 
give light to all who were in the 
house ; and God had inspired Odile 
with the resolution to found a com- 
munity of noble virgins who would 
live in retirement and observe the 
evangelical counsels.” 

The saint opened her heart to 
her father, representing to him that 
Alsace had already convents for 
men, but no retreat for women 
who wished to renounce the world, 
and that such a refuge would be 
useful and at the same _ time 
pleasing to God. Adialric lis- 
tened favorably to his daughter, 
and, whether the proposition pleas- 
ed him or he did not wish to 
oppose her inclinations, he gave 
her in due form, in the year 680, 
the Castle of Hohenbourg with its 
vast dependencies and immense 
revenues, that she might convert 
what had till then been the princi- 
pal bulwark of Alsace into an in- 
violable asylum for noble ladies 
of piety who wished to consecrate 
themselves to God. 

Odile then assembled a number 


* The chronicles do not say how she passed her 
time at Brisgau. They merely state that she lived 
there about a year as a hermitess and mendicant. 
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of workmen, and had all the build- 
ings removed that would be of no 
use toa religiouscommunity. ‘This 
done, they proceeded to construct 
the convent. It took them ten 
years. Adalric generously defrayed 
all the expenses, and even directed 
the architects, enjoining on them to 
neglect nothing that could contri- 
bute to the solidity and beauty of 
the edifice. 

As soon as it was known that 
Odile intended forming a commu- 


nity of women, a crowd of young 


ladies of rank came to Hohenbourg, 
renouncing their families and earth- 


They besought her to receive them 
as her companions, and to direct 
them in the way of salvation. 
There were one hundred and thirty 
of them before the convent was 
finished. Among them were At- 
tale,* Eugénie, and Gundeline, the 
daughters of Odile’s brother Adal- 
bert, and her own sister Ros- 
winde.{ All these renounced the 
joys of the world without regret, 
hoping to obtain eternallife. ‘They 


united themselves to God by silence, 
recollection, and prayer. Manual 


*S, Attale became the superior of the chapter 
of S. Etienne at Strasbourg, founded by her father 
and compesed of thirty canonesses. She lived toa 
good old age, and died in the odor of sanctity, 
her soul wafted to heaven by a troop of angels and 
their Queen. Her feast is celebrated at Strasbourg 
on the 3d of December. 

+S. Eugénie succeeded S. Odile as abbess of 
Hohenbourg, and died in 735. She was buried in 
the Chapel of S. John, and her tomb remained entire 
till the Lutheran soldiers of Mansfeldt broke it open 
in 1622. Her relics were collected by the clergy, 
and afterwards restored to the convent. Later, the 
Swedes cast them to the winds. Only a portion is 
preserved at Oberehnheim, and still exposed on her 
festival, Sept. 16. 

S. (Gundeline became the second abbess of Nieder- 
miinster. Her remains were once ina shrine of 
silver beside the grand altar, but were mostly lost 
in the Thirty Years’ War. What remain are at 
Einsiedeln. 

+ Roswinde, who had renounced the world before 
the Monastery of Hohenbourg was erected, lived 
holily under the direction of her sister. She was 
buried in the chapel of SS. Peter and Paul. The 
name of S. Roswinde is found in an ancient litany 
formerly chanted in the Diocese of Strasbourg. 
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labor and the chanting of the 
Psalms varied their occupations. 
Like the first Christians, they seem- 
ed to have only one heart and on 
soul. Their only study seemed to 
be to equal their superior in hu- 
mility, sweetness, piety, and self- 
renunciation. They lived on bar- 
ley bread and vegetables cooked in 
water. They took wine only on 
festivals, and passed their nights in 
vigils and prayer, permitting them- 
selves only some hours of sleep 
when exhausted nature absolutely 
required it. Then they slept only 
on a bear’s skin with a stone for a 
pillow. In a word, they only al- 
lowed the body what was necessary 
for the preservation of life. 

Adalric had a profound respect 
for Odile, as one under the special 
protection of the Divinity. The 
system of her community, the de- 
votion and the rigid and holy lives 
of those who composed it, and 
above all their inexhaustible chari- 
ty, led him to lavish his wealth on 
their monastery. Not satisfied 
with giving them his palace and its 
domains, and establishing a foun- 
dation in perpetuity for one hun- 
dred and thirty young ladies of 
noble birth, he likewise gave four- 
teen benefices for the priests who 
served the convent chapels. 

Odile, in her ardent charity, wish- 
ed there should be free access to 
her abbey, not only for all the mem- 
bers of her family and persons of 
high rank who came often to dis- 
course with her on the things of 
God, but also for the poor, the un- 
happy, and the sick. The steepness 
of the mountain in some places 
made its ascent impossible for the 
Our saint had an easy path- 
way constructed, paved with broad 
flag-stones. ‘Thenceforth the unfor- 
tunate of all grades of society flock- 
ed to the abbey—the poor to ob- 


aged. 
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tain assistance, the infirm for reme- 
dies, and sinners for salutary ad- 
vice. All who were unhappy or 
unfortunate, whoever they might 
be, were the objects of Odile’s ten- 
der affection. “ The Gospel,” she 
constantly repeated to her compan- 
ions, “is a law of love,” and she 
exhorted them, in imitation of Him 
who gave his -life for us, to be 
charitable to their fellow-creatures. 
Odile’s charity was boundless. Not 
satisfied with distributing alms, she 
cheered all with sweet words, car- 
ried them nourishment and reme- 
dies with her own hands, and dress- 
ed the most frightful wounds. 
“There came one day,” says a wri- 
ter of that time, “a man covered 
with a horrid leprosy to the gates 
of Hohenbourg for alms, uttering 
most lamentable cries. He was so 
revolting, and he diffused so infec- 
tious an odor, that none of the ser- 
vants would approach him. One 
of them, however, informed the 
saint of hiscondition. She at once 
prepared some suitable food, and 
hastened to serve the leper. In 
spite of her tenderness towards the 
unfortunate and her habitual con- 
trol over her senses, her first move- 
ment was one of horror at the sight 
of so disgusting a being. Ashamed 
of her weakness, and resolved to 
conquer it, she folded the leper 
affectionately in her arms, and burst 
into tears. ‘Then she broke the 
food she brought into small pieces, 
and fed him. At the same time she 
raised her eyes to heaven, and, with 
a voice trembling with emotion, ex- 
claimed: ‘O Lord! deign to re- 
store him to health or give him 
the courage necessary to support 
such an affliction!’ Her humble 
prayer was immediately heard. 
The leprosy disappeared, and the 
repulsive odor gave place to one of 
sweetness, so that those who avoid- 
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ed him a short time before were 
now eager to approach, to touch 
him, and to wonder.” 

Odile gave bread, wine, and meat 
to all the poor who came to the ab- 
bey; she was unwilling any should 
go away hungry. On feast days a 
great crowd of beggars would be- 
siege the gates, and on one occasion, 
all the food of the community, and 
even the wine, being given them, 
the Sister who had charge of the 
wine-cellar sought Odile in church 
to tell her there was none left for 
dinner. ‘The abbess replied with a 
gentle smile: “ He who fed five thou- 
sand persons with five loaves andtwo 
fishes will provide for us, if it be 
his will. Forget not, my daughter, 
that he has promised to those that 
seek first the kingdom of heaven 
all other things shall be given. Go 
where duty calls you.” ‘The Sister 
went away, ard at the hour of re- 
past, going to the wine-cellar, found 
a supply of excellent wine 


x. 

The two chapels already built by 
the duke were too small for cele- 
brating the divine service with 
suitable pomp. There was hardly 
room enough in them for the sister- 
hood. ‘The crowds from the neigh- 
boring villages were often obliged 
to kneel outside. A larger church 
was indispensable. Adalric provid- 
ed the materials, and it was com- 
pleted by the year690. Twosquare 
towers of pyramidal form rose 
beside the grand entrance. The 
abbess had it consecrated to the 
Blessed Virgin, her chosen pa- 
troness and her model. One of the 
side chapels she styled the Oratory 
of the Mother of God. There she 
loved to take refuge in her mental 
troubles, in tribulation, and in sea- 
sons of spiritual dryness. A second 
chapel she called Holy Rood Cha- 
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pel. In commemoration of her 
baptism she wished also to erect a 
small church in honor of S. John 
the Baptist. Undecided about the 
location, she went out of the mon- 
astery one night about midnight, 
and, kneeling on a great rock, she 
remained a long time buried in 
profound meditation. Suddenly, 
says the old legend, she was sur- 
rounded by a dazzling light, and 
before her stood the radiant form of 
the precursor of our Lord in a gar- 
ment of camel's hair, such as he wore 
in the desert. He seemed to indi- 
cate the spot where the chapel 
should be erected. ‘The next day it 
was commenced, and was finished in 
the autumn of 696. The night be- 
fore it was to be consecrated S. 
Odile spent in prayertherein. The 
prince of the apostles himself, with 
a choir of angels, descended and 
performed the ceremony. 
“ The air of paradise did fan the house 
And angels officed all.” 

This miraculous chapel was some- 
times called the Sacrarium, be- 
cause the abbess deposited in it the 
cassette of relics Bishop Erhard 
gave her on her baptismal day. It 
was afterwards more commonly 
called the Chapel of S. Odile, be- 
cause she was buried there herself. 
Besides these, she built the Chapel 
of Tears and the Hanging Chapel, 
so called because it stood on a steep 
precipice looking down into a deep 
chasm. All these chapels were so 
many stations where the abbess and 
her companions betook themselves 
to meditate in silence and solitude. 

Adalric and Berswinde, weary of 
power and grandeur, retired to the 
Convent of Hohenbourg with their 
daughter. Advanced in age, they 
now thought only of preparing 
themselves for death by prayer and 
good works. The duke, naturally 
violent and hard, had sometimes in 
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his moments of passion forgotten 
his duty. ‘There were many faults 
for him to expiate before God, and 
many scandals to repair before men. 
While he was practising all the vir- 
tues of a holy penitent, he was at- 
tacked with aserious malady. Odile 
felt that his last hour was at hand, 
and hardly left his bedside, wish- 
ing, not only to give him the care 
his illness required, but to console, 
encourage, and prepare him for a 
holy death. Contemporary testi- 
mony expressly declares: “ Conso- 
lante eum et roborante beata Odilia.” 
She received his last breath and 
closed his eyes on the 2oth of Feb- 
ruary. The year is variously stated. 
It was between 690 and 700. 

A witness of her father’s sorrow 
for his sins, and of his resignation 
in his last moments, Odile hoped 
the mercy of God would be extend- 
ed to him. She imposed on her- 
self the severest mortifications, and 
shed floods of tears for the solace 
of his soul in the chapel, called 
from this circumstance the Chapel 
of Tears. On the fifth day she 
had an inward assurance of his sal- 
vation. 

There are numberless traditions 
in Alsace respecting S. Odile. They 
have been handed down from one 
generation to another in the vil- 
lages grouped around the foot of 
Mount Hohenbourg. One of these 
legends changes the tears of the 
saint into a limpid stream, where 
the blind, or those who have any 


disease of the eyes, go for a remedy. 
Another says her tears perforated 


arock. A third makes her and all 
her community behold her father 
convoyed heavenward by a choir 
of angels led by S. Peter in sacer- 
dotal robes. The more we exam- 
ine S. Odile’s life, the more nume- 
rous become these brilliant legends, 
and the more fully do we find her 
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life marked by acts of beneficence 
and by miracles. 

Berswinde survived her husband 
only nine days. She died suddenly 
while praying in the Chapel of S. 
John. 

The descendants of the duke and 
duchess assembled at Hohenbourg 
to deplore their double loss. A mag- 
nificent funeral service was per- 
formed. All the people of Alsace 
flocked to the convent to weep 
over their death. One would have 
thought they had lost dear parents, 
say the chronicles. The duke’s 
sons gave abundant alms on this 
occasion. ‘The remains of the de- 
ceased were placed in the Cliapel 
of the Virgin, according to their 
request, and thither came pilgrims 
to pray by their tomb till they were 
removed, 

Adalric, notwithstanding his gen- 
erosity to the church, left immense 
domains to his children. His old- 
est son, Etton, or Etichon, became 
Duke of Brisgau and Count of Ar- 
govie. He was the progenitor of 
the houses of -Egisheim and Lor- 
raine. The second son, Adelbert, 
had the duchies of Alsace, Swabia, 
and Sundgau. From him sprang 
the houses of Habsburg and Zih- 
ringen. Hugo, the third son, died 
before his father, but left three sons. 
The oldest, Remigius, was Abbot of 
S. Gregory in the Val de Miinster, 
and finally Bishop of Strasbourg. 
He was a great friend of Charle- 
magne’s, and built the celebrated 
nunnery of Eschau,* where two of 
his nieces were successively ab- 
besses. 

After the death of her parents, 
Odile kept up most intimate rela- 


* To endow this monastery with relics, he made a 
pilgrimage to Rome. Pope Adrian I..gave him the 
bodies of S. Sophie and three other saints, which he 
solemnly enshrined at Eschau. He died March 20, 
783, and was buried at Eschau. He is revered asa 
Saint, 
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tions with the rest of her family. 
She saw them frequently, and la- 
bored for their sanctification. Fol- 
lowing her counsels, they founded 
a great number of convents and 
churches, which, in that barbarous 
age, became the refuge of science, 
literature, and the arts, and for cen- 
turies contributed powerfully to the 
prosperity of Alsace. 


XI. 

Hitherto the inmates of Hohen- 
bourg had been subjected to no 
written rule. Our dear saint was 
their living guide. But notwith- 
standing the ardor of their piety, 
she thought it proper to adopt some 
definite rule to obviate the incon- 
stancy of the human heart, and to 
restrain an excess of fervor. As- 
sembling all her spiritual children, 
she gave them, after invoking the 
Holy Spirit, a fixed rule, probably 
drawn from that of S. Augustine. 

The steepness of Hohenbourg 
made it so difficult of ascent for 
the aged and infirm, the very ones 
whom Odile desired the most to 
aid, that she resolved to build at 
its foot, on the south side, a spa- 
cious hospice with a chapel, under 
the invocation of S. Nicholas. 

3erswinde, who was still living, 
gave up a part of her revenues for 
the benefit of the poor who were 
received there. §S. Odile daily de- 
scended this mountain, too steep 
and rough for others, to visit the 
hospice. She used to visit each in- 
mate, and give him alms and ad- 
vice with all the tenderness Christi- 
anity alone can inspire. Her chil- 
dren shared in her labors. They 
loved the freshness and solitude of 
the spot where the hospice stood, 
and there was an abundance of wa- 
ter there, which was lacking on the 
summit. The number of the in- 
firm that resorted hither became 
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so large as to require, night and 
day, the constant attendance of the 
Sisters, and they begged the abbess 
to build another monastery near S. 
Nicholas, and dependent on that 
of Hohenbourg. Odile consented. 

One day, while she was occupied 
in overseeing the workmen, an aged 
man brought three branches of a 
linden-tree, begging her to plant 
them. He predicted that the faith- 
ful would come to sit beneath their 
shade. Odile did as he requested, 
planting the first in the name of 
the Father, the second in the name 
of the Son, and the third in the 
name? of the Holy Ghost. In fact, 
successive generations have sought 
repose beneath them, according to 
the old man’s prediction. Odile 
gave this new monastery the name 
of Niedermiinster (Lower Minster). 
She established there one-half of 
the community of Hohenbourg, 
retaining herself the direction of 
both houses. She placed in the 
new house those who were most 
zealous in nursing the sick, and had 
the greatest aptitude for it. 

Many foreign ladies, drawn to 
Alsace by Odile’s reputation for 
sanctity, were among their num- 
ber. They lived at Niedermiinster 
in obedience to the rule of Hohen 
bourg, and led lives of austerity 
These two cloisters, says Father 
Hugo Peltre, might be compared to 
two trees, apparently separated, but 
really drawing nourishment from 
the same root. 

Odile, though advancing in years 
and broken down by her excessive 
austerities, daily descended the 
mountain. Neither frost nor rain 
nor fierce winds prevented her 
from visiting the hospice, which was 
her place of delight, for there she 
found a vast field for her charity 
She was in the habit of saying: 
“Jesus Christ has given us the 
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poor to supply his place. In car- 
ing for them we serve the Saviour 
in their person.” The whole of 
Alsace blessed her name, seeing 
her constantly occupied in solacing 
suffering humanity, in guiding he: 
spiritual children in the paths of 
holiness, and in instructing the 
people in the sublime truths of the 
Gospel. 

There is a legend that Odile, 
bent down by the weight of years, 
was one day ascending the moun- 
tain’ alone when she saw lying in 
the path an old man dying of thirst 
and apparently breathing his last. 
Our saint tried to raise him, but, 
too feeble to do so, she had re- 
course to the divine assistance. 
After a fervent prayer, remember- 
ing what Moses did, she smote a 
rock close by with her staff. A 
stream burst forth immediately, 
which restored the old pilgrim to 
life. This fount is still venerated 
and frequented. The water is con- 
sidered miraculous. 


XII. 

Odile was ripe for heaven. 
Whether the state of her health 
announced it, or God gave her ase- 
cret presentiment of her approach- 
eing end, on the 13th of December 
(S. Lucius’ Day) she called together 
her companions in the Chapel of S. 
John the Baptist, which had be- 
come her oratory, and, after beg- 
ging them not to be afflicted at 
what she had to say, she sweetly 
announced to them that she was 
near the end of her earthly pilgrim- 
age, and her soul, ready to quit its 
prison of clay, would socon enjoy 
the liberty God has promised his 
children. Then the holy abbess 
exhorted them to remain faithful 
to the Lord, not to allow their fer- 
vor to relax, to resist with all their 
strength the temptations of the ad- 
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versary, and to submit their wills to 
that of the Almighty. 

While she was speaking to them 
her three nieces, Attale, Eugénie, 
and Gundeline, shed floods of tears. 
Our dear saint, seeing their pro- 
found grief, turned towards them 
and said: ‘“* Weep not, beloved 
children. Your tears cannot pro- 
long my existence here below. Go 
rather, all of you, to the Chapel of 
Our Blessed Lady, pray together, 
recite the Psalms, and beg for me 
the grace of a happy death.” As 
soon as all the community had gone 
out to obey her wishes, the saint 
fell into an ecstasy, in which she 
had a foretaste of heavenly joys. 
Her companions, returning from 
the chapel and finding her insensi- 
ble, began to express their sorrow 
that she had departed without re- 
ceiving Holy Communion. The 
saint, aroused by their sobs and 
groans, opened her eyes and said: 
““Why have you returned so soon, 
my dear children, to disturb my 
repose? I was in the presence of 
the Blessed S. Lucius, and inex- 
pressibly happy; for, as the apostle 
says, the eye hath not seen, nor the 
ear heard, nor hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive it.” 
She then expressed an ardent desire 
to receive the most Sacred Body 
and Precious Blood of our Lord. 
All at once, says the old legend, a 
flood of dazzling light pervaded the 
chapel. ‘The saint fell on her knees, 
all the Sisters imitating her example. 
A celestial ministrant, radiant with 
glory, appeared at the altar. He 
approached the dying abbess, plac- 
ed in her hands a wonderful chal- 
ice, and then reascended to heaven.* 
Sfle communicated therefrom, mur- 
mured a last farewell to her chil- 


* This chalice was still at Hohenbourg in 1546. 
All the chronicles declare that no one could ever 
tell of what it was composed. The Abbey of Hohen- 
bourg had a chalice on its coat-of arms. 
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dren, joined her hands, and then 
the eyes, once opened by a miracle, 
closed for ever to the light. 

According to her wishes, her 
body, extenuated with fasts and 
other austerities, was laid on a 
bear’s skin, and exposed for eight 
days in the Chapel of S. John the 
Baptist, on the Gospel side, and 
with the feet turned towards the 
altar. During this time a sweet 
odor spread throughout the abbey. 
Her children felt that, instead of 
weeping for her who had fought 
the good fight, and never been want- 
ing in her fidelity to God, they 
should rather rejoice that she was 
called to receive the crown of 
righteousness, and they to imitate 
her example and seek through her 
intercession for as happy an end. 

Thus died, on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, 7—,* Odile, eldest daughter of 
Adalric, Duke of Alsace, abbess of 
the convents of Hohenbourg and 
Niedermiinster. Her mortal re- 
mains were covered with mastic, 
which, at first soft, became hard; 
then placed in a tomb of stone, 
which is still to be seen. 

The inmates of the two monas- 
teries celebrated her obsequies with 
all the solemnity due to their abbess 
and foundress, and with the re- 
collection due to her sanctity. All 
the people of Alsace flocked to 
Hohenbourg to look once more on 
the face of her to whom the un- 
fortunate and the afflicted never 
appealed in vain. Her inexhausti- 
ble charity, her zeal for Christian 
perfection, her austere and peni- 
tential life, and her good works 
without number, had during her life 
rendered her the object of public 
veneration. As soon as she was 
dead a particular honor was paid 


* Probably about the year 720. The year is dis- 
puted. A popular legend says she lived to be one 
hundred and three years old, which would make the 
year of her death 760. 
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her, first at Hohenbourg, then 
throughout the whole province. 
which to this day invokes her as its 
patroness. This honor has been 
sanctioned by the church. Her 
venerated sepulchre is in our day 
the most frequented place of pil- 
grimage in Alsace. 


XIII. 

Odile had acquired a taste for 
letters at the Abbey of Baume. She 
had a thorough knowledge of the 
Latin language, the Holy Scriptures, 
and ecclesiastical history. Her 
last will and testament, which has 
been preserved, proves that she was 
as enlightened as holy.* The mo- 
nasteries she founded did not de- 
generate in this respect. They 
were the asylums of learning. In 
the XIIth century, says Grandidier, 
while a large part of Europe was 
plunged in ignorance and barbar- 
ism, the love of literature and the 
sciences was to be found among 
some women of Alsace. Hohen- 
bourg was inhabited by canonesses 
equally learned and regular. Three 
abbesses were especially distinguish- 
ed for their taste for poetry and 
literature in general. ‘The first, 
Ricklende or Kilinde, reformed the 
monastery in 1141. Some of her 
Latin verses, and the fragments of 
other works in that language, have 
been preserved. Herrade de Lands- 
berg, who succeeded her in 1167, 
became still more celebrated. Gran- 
didier, speaking of her, says : “ The 
polite arts, painting, music, and po- 
etry, charmed the leisure of this 
illustrious abbess.” A collection 
of poetry in Latin, composed for 
the instruction of her community, 
under the title of Hortus Delicta- 
rum, is still preserved. 

* This will is to be found in the Histoire del Eg- 
lise de Strasbourg, by Grandidier. 


+ This precious work was carefully preserved in 
the Library of Strasbourg until the late siege. It is 
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Gerlinde, her sister or cousin, suc- 
ceeded her, and equalled her in 
taste and knowledge. 

The first abbesses after S. Odile 
were her two nieces, S. Eugénie 
and S. Gundeline. They divided 
the authority. The first was Ab- 
bess of Hohenbourg, the second of 
Niedermiinster. The revenues, 
which had hitherto been in com- 


greatly to be hoped that it was transferred to a 
place of safety, and did not share the fate of that 
noble library. The manuscript throughout is by 
the hand of Herrade. It is composed of three hun- 
dred and twenty-four leaves of parchment. It 1s 
especially interesting because it shows the state of 
the sciences and literature, the manners, and the 
public and private usages of the XIIth century. 

This work is a systematic collection of extracts 
taken from ecclesiastical history and from the fa- 
thers, mingled with reflections and observations on 
astronomy, geography, philosophy, history, and my- 
thology, naturally introduced by the subject the 
author is treating of. To these are joined the poems 
of Herrade. It is illuminated with naive and charm- 
ing miniatures. 

This work is dedicated by the illustrious abbess to 
her spiritual children. She explains in the preface, 
written in prose, the object she had in view in un- 
dertaking it. ‘‘ Like a bee,”’ she says, “I have 
amassed in this book the honey drawn from the 
sacred and philosophical writings, that I may form a 
honey-comb to delight you and lead you to honor 
our Lord ‘and the church. Seek herein an agree- 
able food for the soul, refresh hereby your fatigued 
minds, that you may always be occupied with*your 
heavenly Spouse,” etc., etc. 

She thén enters upon the work. After speaking 
of God and his attributes, the angels and their fall, 
she comes to the creation, discusses man before and 
after his fall, passes in review the Old Testament in 
its relations with the New, with the history of the 
human race, the development of the arts, sciences, 
and philosophy. 

She comes finally to the mystery of the Redemp- 
tion, to which she joins the genealogy of our Saviour, 
traced upon a mysterious tree planted by the Divi- 
nity. She gives an account of the life, miracles, 
teachings, and parables of Christ. Then follow nu- 
merous extracts from the Acts of the Apostles, to 
which are annexed very curious paintings. 

The history of the Roman emperors is naturally 
connected with the development of the Christian 
Church, and there are ingenious miniatures repre- 
senting allegorically the virtues of the faithful fol- 
lowers of Christ, the hideousness of sin, the vanities 
and temptations of the world, the assaults of hell, 
and the means we should use to oppose them. 

Finally, Herrade represents, in a series of consi- 
derations and paintings, the dignities, mghts, and 
obligations of the ecclesiastical state. 

This work, by the Abbess of Hohenbourg, is the 
production of a thoughtful mind, and is one that re- 
quired much time. She very carefully indicatesghe 
numerous and authentic sources whence she draws 
her materials. d 

Herrade has also left a list of all the popes from S. 
Peter to Clement III., and several astronomical 
works, which also are, or were, in the Library of 
Strasbourg. 
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mon, were divided by Odile before 
her death. Only Oberehnheim re- 
mained undivided, that there might 
be a common tie between them. 

Regularity of monastic life and 
observances was maintained till the 
XIth century. The church was ac- 
cidentally destroyed in 1045, but 
was rebuilt and consecrated to the 
Blessed Virgin by Bruno, Count of 
Dagsbourg, Bishop of Toul, and 
Landgrave of Alsace, a descendant 
of Odile’s brother Etton. A few 
years after it was again destroyed 
by the Hungarian invaders, and 
again Bruno, who had become the 
Sovereign Pontiff in 1049 under the 
name of Leo IX., had it rebuilt. 
This pope, called to Germany by 
the interests of the church, went 
himself to Hohenbourg to conse- 
crate the edifice and reassemble 
the dispersed sisterhood. He did 
not leave this place, so dear to his 
heart, till he had re-established the 
monastic discipline. 

About a hundred years after 
this the community of Hohenbourg 
greatly relaxed its fervor, the num- 
ber of its subjects diminished, their 
revenues decreased, and the build- 
ings were decaying. The monas- 
tery would perhaps have been aban- 
doned had not Frederick Barbaros- 
sa, in his quality of Duke of Alsace, 
interfered to save so celebrated 
house from falling. He sent to 
reform it Ricklende or Kilinde, 
whom he took from the Convent of 
Bergen in the Diocese of Eichstadt, 
and to whom he gave the title and 
rights of Princess of the Holy Em- 
pire, and also bestowed on her large 
sums of money for the reparation 
of the monastery. Ricklende, whom 
we have already mentioned, joined 
great zeal and piety to an enlarged 
mind and much information. Sus- 
tained by the authority of the em- 
peror, she re-established discipline 
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in less than two years, as her suc- 
cessor, Herrade de Landsberg, for- 
mally testifies. The religious habit 
worn in this house was white, a@/- 
bens quasi lilium, says the Hortus 
Deliziarum. ‘The bull of Pope Lu- 
cius III. says they followed the rule 
of S. Augustine. Ricklende had 
under her thirty-three choir Sisters. 
In Herrade’s time there were forty- 
seven and thirteen lay Sisters. It 
was in the time of Herrade that the 
Emperor Henry VI., disregarding 
his oath, had Sibylla, the widow of 
Tancred, and Constance, her daugh- 
ter, arrested and conducted to Ho 
henbourg to take the veil. 

In 1354 the Emperor Charles IV. 
visited S. Odile’s tomb, Agnes de 
Slauffenberg being the abbess. He 
had the saint’s body exhumed, and 
Jean de Lichtenberg, Bishop of 
Strasbourg, detached a part of the 
arm to be deposited in the Cathe- 
dral of Prague. But, at the re- 
quest of the sisterhood, Charles IV. 
drew up an act which forbade any 
one, under the severest penalties, 
from ever opening the tomb again. 
The bishop pronounced the sen- 
tence of excommunication on 
whomsoever should violate this 
decree of the sovereign.* 

The Abbey of Hohenbourg, or 
of S. Odile, as it was also called, 
was destined toterrible disasters. It 
was sacked inthe XIVth and XVth 
centuries by the grandes Compagnies 
by the Armagnacs and the Burgun- 
dians. It was still more unfortu- 
nate in the XVIth century. Nie- 
dermiinster was burned in 1542, 
and Hohenbourg on the 24th of 
March, 1546. The canonesses and 
prebends then dispersed, and Jean 
de Manderscheidt, Bishop of Stras- 

* The relics of S. Odile venerated in other places 
are not of our saint. There are three other saints 
of that name—one a companion of S. Ursula; a 


second, Abbess of Hohenbourg in the XIth cen- 
tury ; and a third, who was a widow of Liege. 
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bourg, fearing the Lutherans would 
seize the property belonging to the 
two abbeys, obtained permission 
from the Holy See to annex it to 
the episcopal domains by paying 
the canonesses an annual pension. 
The monastery, rebuilt in 1607 by 
Cardinal Charles de Lorraine and 
the Archduke Leopold, Bishops of 
Strasbourg, was burned anew in 
1622 by the Lutheran army of the 
Count de Mansfeldt. ‘The church 
was repaired in 1630, but again de- 
vastated. by the Brandenburg sol- 
diers in 1633. They removed the 
lead from the windows and organs 
for bzll. Subsequent wars were 
also disastrous for Hohenbourg, 
and on the 7th of May, 1681, the 
whole convent was again burned. 
Only the Chapel of Tears and that 
of the Angels remained standing. 

The Premonstratensians of the 
ancient observance _ established 
themselves at Hohenbourg in 1663, 
convetting it intoa priory. They 
began to rebuild it in 1684. Two 
of the monks, Father Hugues Pel- 
tre and Father Denys Albrecht, 
carefully collected all the ancient 
accounts of S. Qdile, and wrote 
biographies of the saint, which we 
have freely made use of in this 
account. 

Niedermiinster, which was given 
to the Grand Chapter of Stras- 
bourg in 1558, is now only a heap 
of ruins. Rosine de Stein, who died 
in 1534, was the last abbess. 

The French Revolution had also 
its effect on Hohenbourg. A few 
days after the decree of the Nation- 
al Assembly on the 13th of Februa- 
ry, 1790, suppressing the monastic 
vows, the Convent of S. Odile was 
vacated. Nevertheless, pilgrimages 
to the shrine of the holy Patroness 
of Alsace continued to be frequent. 

Nearly all that could nourish or 
excite the piety of the pilgrim had 
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disappeared from the antique clois- 
ter of Altitona, but Odile’s tomb 
still remained and sufficed to at- 
tract a great number from all the 
surrounding countries. 


XIV. 

On the 7th of July, 1841, at nine 
o'clock in the morning, the remains 
of S. Odile were taken out of the 
tomb where they had reposed so 
many centuries, and exposed to 
public veneration on the altar of 
the chapel which bears her name. 
On the eve of this festival Mount 
Hohenbourg presented an animated 
spectacle. People from Alsace, 
Lorraine, and around Metz arrived 
in crowds. In ascending the moun- 
tain they dispersed to gather foliage 
and wild flowers to deck the old 
Church of S. Odile with. Large 
vases were placed on the altars and 
the dJotserie around the church to 
receive these floral offerings of 
successive groups. A fir-tree from 
a neighboring forest stood beside 
each column of the nave. Garlands 
of box and of oak-leaves hung from 
tree to tree and covered the trunks. 
S. Odile’s tomb and altar were rich- 
ly decorated and her statue crown- 
ed with flowers. The chdsse of the 
saint was placed on an elevation 
elegantly draped. Thousands of 
pilgrims roamed around the pre- 
cincts. in the evening, visiting suc- 
cessively the various sanctuaries. 

The Chapel of Calvary particu- 
larly attracted them. It contained 
Adalric’s remains, and among others 
a large painting in which were dis- 
played the genealogies of the houses 
of Alsace, Lorraine, France, and 
Austria, all of which drew their 
origin from Adalric and Berswinde, 
and, finally, an antique bedstead 
which tradition declared once be- 
longed to King Dagobert. 

At three o'clock in the morning 
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of July 7tn the bells announced 
to the impatient pilgrims that the 
doors of the church were open 
and the first Mass about to com- 
mence. The edifice was immedi- 
ately crammed; even the sanctu- 
ary was invaded. The neighbor- 
ing chapels, the large court of the 
monastery, and the green in front, 
were soon filled; but order reigned 
everywhere in the multitude of all 
ages, sexes, and ranks. Every face 
expressed faith and the most fer- 
vent devotion. Eighty priests from 
Alsace, Lorraine, the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, and even from Holland, 
enhanced by their presence the 
brilliancy of this festival, at once 
religious and national. Masses suc- 
ceeded each other till afternoon. 
The venerable Curate of Oberehn- 
heim (the place of S. Odile’s birth), 
who was the bishop’s delégate, gave 
the signal for the ceremony at nine 
o’clock a.m. The remains of S. 


Odile were borne in procession by 


six priests. Censers waved and 
the sound of the bells mingled joy- 
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fully with the music and the ancient 
hymns of the church. The crowd 
opened for the procession to pass. 
Every face lights up, hands are 
clasped, and tears flow from all 
The president of the festival, 
more than eighty years of age, pro- 
nounced the panegyric of the saint. 
Then followed a grand Mass, dur- 
ing which, and for two hours after, a 
constant file of pilgrims approach- 
ed to venerate a relic of the saint. 
The ceremonies closed with Bene- 
diction. 

The chdésse was exposed during 
the whole Octave. From that time 
the concourse of pilgrims has con- 
tinued. There were fifteen hun- 
dred the following Sunday. Hun- 
dreds of Communions are daily 
made at Hohenbourg, and perhaps 
the number of pilgrims has never 
been greater than of late. 

Glorious Patroness of Alsace, 
whose great heart, while on earth, 
was so full of pity for the unfortu- 
nate, pray for thy unhappy country, 
now devastated and full of woe! 


eyes. 





WIND AND TIDE. 


I stoop by the broad, deep river, 
The tide flowed firm to its mouth; 

I saw the sweet wind quiver, 
As it rose in the golden south. 

On the river’s bosom it fluttered, 
And kissed and caressed all day, 

And joys of the south it muttered: 
But the tide kept its northern way. 

Tender and chaste was its suing, 
Till the face of the river-bride 

Rippled and gleamed in the wooing: 
But northward flowed the tide. 


And so, thought I, God’s graces 
Woo our souls the livelong day, 
Which brighten and smile in their faces: 
Sin bears us another way. 
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MATTER. 


To complete our investigation 
about the essential properties of 
matter, one great question remains 
to be answered, viz.: /s the matter 
of which bodies are made up intrin- 
sically extended so as to fill a portion 
of space, or does it ultimately consist 
of unextended points? We call this 
a great question, not indeed be- 
cause of any great difficulty to be 
encountered in its solution, but be- 
cause it has a great importance in 
metaphysics, and because it has 
been at all times much ventilated 
by great philosophers. 

That bodies do not fill with their 
matter the dimensions of their vol- 


ume is conceded by all, as po- 
rosity is a general property of 


bodies. That the molecules, or 
chemical atoms, of which the mass 
of a body is composed, do not 
touch one another with their mat- 
ter, but are separated by appreci- 
able intervals of space, is also 
admitted by our best scientists, 
though many of them are of opin- 
ion that those intervals are filled 
with a subtle medium, by which 
calorific and luminous vibrations 
are supposed to be propagated. 
But with regard to the molecules 
themselves, the question, whether 
their constitution is continuous or 
discrete, has not yet been settled. 
Some teach, with the old physicists, 
that bodies are ultimately made up 
of particles materially continuous, 
filling with their mass the whole 
space occupied by their volume. 
These last particles they call afoms, 
because their mass is not suscepti- 


IV. 


ble of physical division, although 
their volume is infinitely divisible 
in a mathematical sense. Others, 
on the contrary, deny the material 
continuity of matter, and hold with 
Boscovich that, as all bodies are 
composed of discrete molecules, so 
are all molecules composed of dis- 
crete elements wholly destitute of 
material extension, occupying dis- 
tinct mathematical points in space, 
and bound by mutual action in 
mechanical systems differently con- 
stituted, according to the different 
nature of the substances to which 
they belong. 

Which of these two opinions is 
right? Although scientists more 
generally incline to the second, 
metaphysicians are still in favor of 
the first. Yet we do not hesitate 
to say, though it may appear pre- 
sumptuous on our part, that it is 
not difficult to decide the question. 
Let the reader follow our reason- 
ing upon the subject, and we confi- 
dently predict that he will soon be 
satisfied of the truth of our asser- 
tion. 

Groundless assumption of continu- 
ous matter.—As the true metaphy- 
sics of matter must be grounded on 
real facts, we may first inquire what 
facts, if any, can be adduced in 
favor of the intrinsic extension and 
material continuity of molecules. 
Is there any sensible fact which di- 
rectly or indirectly proves such a 
continuity ? 

We must answer in the negative. 
For sensible facts are perceived by 
us in consequence of the impres- 
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sions which objects make on our 
senses; if, therefore, such impres- 
sions are not calculated to reveal 
anything concerning the question 
of material continuity, no sensible 
fact can be adduced as a proof of 
the continuity of matter. Now, 
the impressions made on our senses 
cannot reveal anything about our 
question. For we know that bo- 
dies contain not only millions of 
pores, which are invisible to the 
naked eye, but also millions of 
movable and separate particles, 
which are so minute that no mi- 
croscope can make them visible, 
and which, though so extremely 
minute, are composed of millions 
of other particles still more minute, 
which have independent move- 
ments, and therefore possess an in- 
dependent existence. There are 


many species of animalcules (n- 
fusoria) so small that millions to- 


gether would not equal the bulk of 
a grain of sand, and thousands 
might swim at once through the 
eye of a needle. These almost 
infinitesimal animals are as well 
adapted to life as the largest beasts, 
and their movements display all 
the phenomena of life, sense, and 
instinct. They have nerves and 
muscles, organs of digestion and 
of propagation, liquids and solids 
of different kinds, etc. It is im- 
possible to form a conception of 
the minute dimensions of these or- 
ganic structures; and yet each sep- 
arate organ of every animalcule is 
a compound of several organic sub- 
stances, each in its turn compris- 
ing numberless atoms of carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen. It is 
plain from this and other ex- 
amples that the actual magnitude 
of the ultimate molecules of any 
body is something completely be- 
yond the reach of our senses to per- 
ceive or of our intellect to compre- 
VOL, xx.—18 
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hend.* We must therefore concede 
that no impression received by our 
senses is calculated to make us 
perceive anything like a molecule 
or to give us a clue to its constitu- 
tion. ‘To say that molecules are so 
many pieces of continuous matter 
is therefore to assert what no sensi- 
ble fact can ever reveal. 

Moreover, we know of no sen- 
sible phenomenon which has any 
necessary connection with the con- 
tinuity of matter. Physicists and 
chemists, in their scientific explana- 
tion of phenomena, have no need of 
assuming the existence of continu- 
ous matter, and acknowledge that 
there are no facts from which the 
theory of simple and unextended 
elements can be refuted. And the 
reason of this is clear; for the phe- 
nomena can be made the ground of 
experimental proofs only so far as 
they are perceived by our senses ; 
and since our perception of them is 
confined within the narrow limits 
above described, it is impossible to 
draw from sensible phenomena any 
distinct conclusion regarding the 
constitution of molecules. Hence 
it is plain that no sensible fact 
exists which directly or indirectly 
proves the continuity of matter. 

Secondly, we may ask, Can the 
intrinsic extension and continuity 
of matter be proved from the es- 
sence of material substance ? 

The answer must again be nega- 
tive. For nothing can in any 
manner be involved in, or result 
from, the essence of material sub- 
stance, unless it be required either 
by the matter, or by the substantial 
form, or by the relation and propor- 
tion which must exist between the 
form and the matter. But neither 
the matter, nor the substantial form, 
nor their mutual: relation requires 


* See Silliman’s Principles of Physics, 0. 20, 
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material continuity or material ex- 
tension. Therefore the essence of 
material substance cannot supply 
us with any valid-argument in favor 
of the extension and continuity of 
matter. 

In this syllogism the major pro- 
position needs no proof, as it is 
evident that material substance, 
like all other created things, essen- 
tially consists of act and potency; 
and it is known that its act is call- 
ed the substantial form, while its 
potency is called zie matter.* It 
is therefore manifest that, if any- 
thing has a necessary connection 
with the essence of material sub- 
stance, it must be of such a nature 
as to be needed either by the matter 
or by the substantial form, or by 
both together. 

The minor proposition can be 
demonstrated as follows: In the 


first place, continuous quantity is 
not needed by the matter, whether 


actuated or actuable. For, as actu- 
able, the matter is a “ mere poten- 
cy” (pura potentia) which has yet 
to receive its “first actuality ” 
(primum esse), as philosopiers agree; 
and accordingly it has no actual 


* The word “ matter”’ ordinarily signifies ‘“* mate- 
rial substance’; but among philosophers material 
substance is that in which one of the constituents is 
the matter, the other being the form. Physicists also 
take the word “‘ matter’’ in the sense of one of the 
constituents of material substance, whenever they 
distinguish #4e matter from the active power of 
matter. We are surprised to find that Father Ton- 
giorgi denies in his Cosmology (n. 102, 103) that the 
primitive atoms are constituted of matter and form. 
Of what, then, are they constituted? He replies 
that those atoms have no constituents, ‘* Philoso- 

+ phers,” he says, “ask what are the constituents of 
the atoms ; and we answer that constituents of the 
atoms there are none, whether with regard tb their 
essence or to their quantity” —Questionem pro- 
ponunt philosophi quenam sint constitntiva ato- 
morum, Cuirespondemus,constitutivaatomorum 
nulla esse,nec quoad essentiam, nec gquoad quan- 
titatem (n. 119). This is a curious doctrine indeed ; 
for it admits that a thing may be constituted with- 
out constituents, and not only ignores the metaphy- 
sical analysis of the primitive being, but implicitly 
declares it to be absurd. That all created substance 
essentially comsists of act and potency we have 
shown in Tue Catuotic Worxp for March, 1874, p. 
824. 
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quantity or continuous extension, 
nor is, it potential with respect to it, 
as its potency regards only ‘existence 
(primum esse), and evidently exis- 
tence is not dimensive quantity. 
Hence the schoolmen unanimously 
maintain with Aristotle that the first 
matter has “ no quiddity, no quality, 
and no quantity ” (ec guid, nec quale, 
nec guantum)—a truth which we 
hope fully to explain in some future 
article. As actuated, the matter is 
nothing else than asubstantial term 
susceptible of local motion; for we 
know from physics that material 
substance receives no other deter- 
mination than to local. movement, 
and for this reason, as we remarked 
in another place, it has been defin- 
ed us mobile, or a movable thing 
Now, a term, to be susceptible ot 
local motion, needs no dimensions, 
as is evident. And therefore th¢ 
matter, whether actuated or not, 
has nothing in its nature which re- 
quires continuous extension. 

In the second place, material 
continuity is not. required by the 
nature of the substantial form 
This form may, in fact, be consid- 
ered either as a principle of being 
or as a principle of operation. As 
a principle of being, it gives the 
first existence to its matter; and it 
is plain that to give the first exist- 
ence is not to give bulk. Our ad- 
versaries teach that what gives bulk 
to the bodies is quantity; and yet, 
surely, they will not pretend that 
quantity is the substantial form. 
On the other hand, it is evident 
that fo be and to have bulk are not 
the same thing; and since the sub- 
stantial form merely causes the 
matter Zo de, it would be absurd to 
infer that it must also cause it 40 dc 
extended. As a principle of opera- 
tion, the form needs matter. only as 
a centre from which its exertions 
are directed. Now, the direction 
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of the exertion, as well as that of 
the movement, must be taken from 
a point to a point, not from a bulk 
to a bulk; and therefore the form, 
as a principle of operation, needs 
only one point of matter. ‘Thus it 
is clear that no material extension 
is required to suit the wants of the 
substantial form. 

In the third place, material exten- 
sion is not required to make the 
matter proportionate to its substan- 
tial form. We shall see later that 
no form which requires a determi- 
nate quantity of mass can be a sub- 
stantial form in the strict sense of 
the expression ; at present it will 
suffice to keep in mind that the sub- 
stantial form must give the first be- 
ing to its matter, and that the mat- 
ter is therefore perfectly propor- 
tioned to its substantial form by 
merely being in potency to receive 
its first being. Now, such a po- 


tency implies no extension; for if 
it did, the accident would precede 


the substance. Besides, the matter 
before its first actuation is a non- 
entity, and, as such, is incapable of 
any positive disposition, as we shall 
more fully explain in the sequel. 
3ut a determinate bulk would be 
a positive disposition. Hence the 
matter which receives its first ac- 
tuation is proportionate to its form 
independently of material exten- 
sion. We can therefore safely con- 
clude that the essence of material 
substance supplies no proof what- 
ever of the continuity of matter. 

Thirdly, we ask, Can the conti- 
nuity of matter be proved from me- 
chanics? 

Here also our answer must be 
negative. For the theorems of me- 
chanics are each and all demon- 
strated quite independently of the 
question of material continuity. 
The old writers of mechanical 
works (or rather the old metaphy- 
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sicians, from whom these writers 
borrowed their notion of matter) 
admitted the continuity of matter 
on two grounds: first, because they 
thought that nature abhorreda va- 
cuum ; and, secondly, because they 
rejected the actio in distans as im- 
possible. But we have already 
shown that no action of matter 
upon matter is possible, except on 
the condition that the matter of 
the agent be distant from the mat- 
ter of the patient; which implies 
that all the material particles, to 
act on their immediate neighbors, 
must be separately ubicated, with 
intervening vacuum. And thus the 
only reasons by which the ancients 
could plausibly support the conti- 
nuity of matter have lost all weight 
in the light of modern mechanics. 

Fourthly : Can the continuity of 
matter be inferred from geometrical 
considerations ? 

We reply that it cannot. For 
geometric quantity is not a quantity 
of matter, but a quantity of volume— 
that is, the quantity of space men- 
surable within certain limits. Hence 
it is evident that the continuity of 
the geometric quantity has nothing 
to do with the continuity of matter, 
and is not dependent on it, but 
wholly depends on the possibility 
of a continuous movement within 
the limits of the geometric space. 
In fact, we have in geometry three 
dimensions—length, breadth, and 
depth, which are simple lines. 
Now, a line is not conceived as 
made up of material points touch- 
ing and continuing one another, 
but as the track of a point moving 
between certain limits; so that the 
continuity of the geometric dimen- 
sions is not grounded on any ex- 
tension or continuation of material 
particles, but on the possibility of 
continuous movement, on which 
the continuity of time also depends. 
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We must therefore remain satisfied 
that no geometrical consideration 
can lend the least support to the 
hypothesis of material continuity. 

We have thus exhausted all the 
sources from which any @ prior? or 
@ posteriori argument in favor of 
material continuity might have been 
drawn, if any had been possible; 
and the result of our investigation 
authorizes the conclusion that the 
hypothesis of continuous matter is 
both scientifically and philosophi- 
cally gratuitous. 

False reasonings in behalf of con- 
tinous matter —But some philoso- 
phers, who are afraid that the denial 
of material continuity may subvert 
all the scholastic doctrines (to 
which they most laudably, but per- 
haps too exclusively, adhere in 
questions of natural science), con- 
terid that the existence of continu- 
ous matter can be established by 
good philosophical reasons. It is 
therefore our duty, before we pro- 
ceed further, to acquaint our reader 
with such reasons, and with our an- 
swers to them. 

The first reason is the following : 
Geometry is a real, not a chimeri- 
cal, science; and therefore it has to 
deal with real bodies—not indeed 
inasmuch as they are substances, 
but inasmuch as they have a quan- 
tity which can be considered in the 
abstract. Hence we must admit 
that the geometric quantity is a 
‘quantity of matter considered in 
the abstract; and accordingly, if 
the geometric quantity is continu- 
ous and infinitely divisible, as no 
one doubts, the quantity of matter 
in the bodies must also be continu- 
eus and infinitely divisible. 

We reply that bodies have two 
very different kinds of quantity— 
the quantity of the mass and the 
quantity of the volume—and that 
geometry deals indeed with the lat- 
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ter, but has nothing to do with the 
former. Hence the geometric quan- 
tity is a quantity of volume or bulk, 
not a quantity of matter ; and there- 
fore to argue that, because the 
geometric quantity is continuous 
and infinitely divisible, the same 
must be true of the quantity of 
matter, is to make an inexcusable 
confusion of matter with space. 
The argument might have some 
value, if the quantity of the volume 
could be measured by the quantity 
of the mass; but no one who has 
studied the first elements of physics 
can be ignorant that suchis not the 
case. Equal masses are found un- 
der unequal volumes, and unequal 
masses under equal volumes. Vo- 
lumes preserve the same geometric 
nature and the same geometri 
quantity, be they filled with matter 
or not. A cubic inch of platinum 
and a cubic inch of water contain 
different amounts of matter, since 
the former weighs twenty-one times 
as much as the latter; and yet they 
are geometrically equal. Geometry 
is not concerned with the density 
of bodies; and therefore geometrical 
quantities are altogether independ- 
ent of the quantity of matter, and 
cannot be altered except by altering 
the relative position of the extreme 
terms between which their three 
dimensions are measured. ‘These 
dimensions are not made up of mat- 
ter, but are mere relations in space, 
with or without interjacent matter, 
representing, as we have already ob- 
served, the quantity of continuous 
movement which is possible between 
the correlated terms ; and their con- 
tinuity depends on the continuity 
of space, not of matter. 

The author from whom we have 
taken this objection pretends also 
that the geometric quantity posses- 
es no other attributes than those 
which belong to all quantity, and are 
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essential to it; whence he concludes 
that whatever is predicated of geo- 
metric quantity must also be predi- 
cated of the quantity of matter. 
But the assumption is evidently 
false; for it is not of the essence 
of all quantity to be continuous 
as the geometric quantity, it being 
manifest that discrete quantity is 
a true quantity, although it has 
no continuity. The general notion 
of quantity extends to everything 
which admits of more or Zess ; hence 
there is intensive quantity, exten- 
sive quantity, and numeric quanti- 
ty. The first is measured by arbi- 
trary degrees of intensity; the se- 
cond is measured by arbitrary inter- 
vals of space and time ; the third is 
measured by natural units—that is, 
by individual realities as they exist 
in nature. It is therefore absurd 
to pretend that whatever can be 
predicated of geometric quantity 
must be predicated of all kinds of 
quantity. 

The second reason adduced in 
behalf of material continuity is as 
follows: To deny the continuity 
of matter is to destroy all real ex- 
tension. For how can real exten- 
sion arise from simple unextended 
points arranged in a certain man- 
ner, and acting upon one another? 
The notions of simplicity, order, 
and activity transcend the attribu- 
tions of matter, and are applicable 
to all spiritual beings. If, then, ex- 
tension could arise from simple un- 
extended elements by their arrange- 
ment and actions, why could not an- 
gels, by meeting in a sufficient num- 
ber and acting on one another, give 
rise to extension, and form, say, a 
watermelon ? 

This argument has no weight 
whatever; but, as it appeared not 
many years ago in a Catholic peri- 
odical of great reputation, we have 
thought it best to give it a place 


among other arguments of the 
same sort. Our answer is that to 
deny the continuity of matter is 
not to deny real extension, but 
only to maintain that xo real exten- 
ston 1s made up of continuous matter. 
And we are by no means embar- 
rassed to explain “how rea/ exten- 
sion can arise from simple unex- 
tended points.” The thing is very 
plain. Two points, 4 and BZ, being 
given in space, the interval of space 
between them is a vea/ interval, 
really determined by the rea/ points 
A and 8B, and really determining 
the extension of the rea/ movement 
possible between the same points. 
Such an interval is therefore a rea/ 
extension. This is the way in which 
real extension arises from unex- 
tended points. 

Nor can it be objected that no- 
thing extended can be made up of 
unextended points. This is true, 
of course, but has nothing to do 
with the question. For we do not 
pretend that extension is made up 
by composition of points—which 
would be avery gross error—but we 
say that extension resudts from the 
simple position of real points in 
space, and that it results not 7 
them, but defween them. It is the 
mass of the body that is made up of 
its components; and thus the sum 
A + B represents a mass, not an 
extension. The geometric dimen- 
sions, on the contrary, consist 
entirely of relations between dis- 
tinct points intercepting mensur- 
able space. The distinct points 
are the terms of the relation, while 
the extent of the space mensurable 
between them by continuous move- 
ment is ¢he formal reason of their 
relativity. And since this continu- 
ous movement may extend more or 
less, according as the terms are va- 
riously situated, hence the result- 
ing relation has the nature of con- 
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tinuous quantity. This suffices to 
show that to deny the continuity of 
matter is zof to destroy all real ex- 
tension. 

And now, what shall we say of 
those angels freeiy uniting to form 
a watermelon? It is hardly ne- 
cessary to say that this bright idea 
is only a dream. There is no vol- 
ume without dimensions, no dimen- 
sion without distance, and no dis- 
tance without terms distinctly ubi- 
cated in space and marking out the 
point where the distance begins, 
and the point where it ends. Now, 
nothing marks out a point in space 
but matter. Angels, as destitute 
of matter, mark no points in space, 
and accordingly cannot terminate 
distances nor give rise to dimen- 
sions. Had they matter, they 
would, like the simple elements, 
possess a formal ubication in space, 
and determine dimensions; but, 
owing to their spiritual nature, 
they transcend all local determina- 
tions, and have no formal ubication 
except in the intellectual sphere 
of their spiritual operation. It is 
therefore owing to their spirituality, 
and not to their simplicity, that 
they cannot form themselves into 
a volume. Lastly, we must not 
forget that the “angelic” water- 
melon should have not only volume, 
but mass also. Such a mass would, 
of course, be made up without mat- 
ter. HElow a mass can be conceiv- 
ed without matter is a profound 
secret, which the author of the 
argument very prudently avoided 
to reveal. But let us come to an- 
other objection. 

A third reason adduced in favor 
of continuous matter is that we can- 
not, without employing a vicious 
circle, account for the extension of 
bodies by the notion either of space, 
distance, or movement. For these 
notions already presuppose exten- 
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sion, and cannot be formed without 
a previous knowledge of what ex- 
tension is. To think of space is, 
in fact, to think of extension. So 
also distance cannot be conceived 
except by imagining something ex- 
tended, which lies, or can lie, 
between the distant terms. Hence, 
to avoid the vicious circle, it is 
necessary to trace the origin of our 
notion of extension to the matter 
we see in the bodies. And there- 
fore our very notion of extension is 
a sufficient proof of the existence 
of continuous matter. 

We reply that this reason is even 
less plausible than the preceding 
one. To form the abstract notion 
of extension, we must first directly 
perceive some extension in the con- 
crete, in the same manner as we 
must perceive concrete humanity 
in individual men before we con- 
ceive humanity in the abstract. 
But in all sensible movements we 


directly perceive extension through 


and time. Therefore from 
sensible movements, wethout a pre- 
vious knowledge of extension, we can 
form the notion of extension in 
general. Is there any.one who can 
find in this a vicious circle ? 

This answer might suffice. But 
we will further remark that the 
argument may be retorted against 
its author. For if we cannot con- 
ceive movement as extending in 
space without a previous knowledge 
of extension, how can we conceive 
matter as extending in space with- 
out a previous knowledge of exten- 
sion? And how can we conceive 
matter as continuous without a 
previous knowledge of continuity, 
or time as enduring without a pre- 
vious knowledge of duration? To 
these questions the author of the 
argument can give no satisfactory 
answer without solving his own 
objection. Space, distance, and 


space 
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movement, says he, involve exten- 
sion; and ‘therefore they cannot be 
known “without a previous know- 
ledge of what extension is.” It is 
evident that this conclusion is il- 
logical; for if space, distance, and 
movement imply extension, we can- 
not perceive space, distance, and 
movement without directly perceiv- 
ing extension ; and, since the direct 
perception of a thing does not 
require a previous knowledge of it, 
the logical conclusion should have 
been that, to perceive space, dis- 
tance, and movement, no previous 
knowledge of extension is needed. 

On the other hand, while our 
senses perceive the extension of 
continuous movement in space, 
they are not competent to perceive 
material continuity in natural bo- 
dies. Hence it is from movement, 
and not .from matter, that our 
notion of continuous extension is 
derived. In fact, to form a con- 
ception of the dimensions of a body, 
we survey it by 2 continuous move- 
ment of our eyes from one end of it 
to the other. In this movement 
the eye glides over innumerable 
pores, by which the material parti- 
cles of the body are separated. If 
our conception of the geometric ex- 
tension of the body depended on 
the continuity of its matter, these 
pores, as not consisting of continu- 
ous matter, should all be thrown 
away in the measurement of the 
body. Why, then, do we consider 
them as contributing with their own 
dimensions to form the total dimen- 
sions of the body? Merely because 
the geometric dimensions are esti- 
mated by movement, and not by 
matter. 

Nor is it in the least strange that 
we should know extension from 
movement, and not from matter. 
For no one can perceive extension 
between two terms, unless he mea- 
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sures by continuous movement the 
space intercepted between them. 
The local relation between two 
terms cannot, in fact, be perceived 
otherwise than by referring the one 
term to the other through space; 
hence no one ever perceives a dis- 
tance between two given terms 
otherwise’ than by drawing, at least 
mentally, a line from the one to the 
other—that is, otherwise than by 
measuring by some movement the 
extent of the movement which can 
take place between the two given 
terms. And this is what the very 
word extension conveys. For this 
word *is composed of the preposi- 
tion ex, which connotes the term 
from which the movement begins, 
and of’ the verb zndere, which is a 
verb of motion. And thus every- 
thing shows that it is from motion, 
and not from continuous matter, 
that our first notion of extension 
proceeds. 
A sharp 


however, 
might still object that before we 


opponent, 
can perceive any movement we 
need to perceive something mova- 
ble—that is, visible matter. But no 
matter is visible unless it be extend- 
ed. Therefore extension must be 
perceived in matter itself before we 
can perceive it in local movement. 
But we answer, first, that al- 
though nothing can be perceived 
by our senses unless it be extended, 
nevertheless we can see extended 
things without perceiving their ex- 
tension. ‘Thus we see many stars 
as mere points in space, and yet 
we can perceive their movement 
from the east to the west. Hence, 
although matter is not visible un- 
less it be extended, it does not fol- 
low that extension must be first 
perceived in matter itself. 
Secondly, we answer that when 
we perceive the movable matter as 
extended, we do not judge of its 
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extension by its movement, but by 
the movement which we ourselves 
have to make in going from one of 
its extremities to the other. This 
is the only way of perceiving ex- 
tension in space. For how could 
we conceive anything as extended, 
if we could not see that it has parts 
outside of parts? And how could 
we pronounce that anything has 
parts outside of parts, if we did not 
see that between one part and an- 
other there is a possibility of local 
movement? On the other hand, 
as soon as we perceive the possi- 
bility of local movement between 
distinct parts, we have sufficient 
evidence of geometric extension. 
And thus we have no need of con- 
tinuous matter in order to perceive 
the volume of bodies. 

Before .we dismiss this subject, 
we must add that the advocates of 
continuous matter, while fighting 
against us, shield themselves with 
two other arguments. If matter is 
not continuous, they say, bodies 
will consist of mere mathematical 
points acting at a distance; but 
actio in distans is the extreme of 
absurdity, and therefore bodies 
cannot consist of mathematical 
points. They also allege that na- 
ture abhors a vacuum, and therefore 
all space must be filled up with 
matter ; which would be impossible, 
were not matter continuous. That 
nature abhors a vacuum was once 
considered a physical axiom; but, 
since science has destroyed the 
physical grounds on which the pre- 
tended axiom rested, metaphysics 
has in its turn been appealed to, 
that the time-honored dictum may 
not be consigned to complete ob- 
livion. It has therefore been pre- 
tended that space without matter 
is a mere delusion, and consequent- 
ly that to make extension depen- 
dent on empty intervals of space 
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imagined to intervene between ma- 
terial points is to give a chimeri- 
cal solution of the question of ma- 
terial extension. 

The first of these two arguments 
we have fully answered in our last 
article, and we shall not again 
detain our readers with it. — Let 
us notice, however, that when the 
elements of matter are called 
“mathematical” points, the sense 
is not that they are not physical, 
but only that those physical points 
are mathematically, or rigorously, 
unextended. 

The second argument assumes 
that space void of matter is no- 
thing. As we cannot enter here 
into a detailed examination of the 
nature of absolute space, we shall 
content ourselves with the follow- 
ing answer: 1st. All real relations 
require areal foundation. Real dis- 
tances are real relations. There- 
fore real distances have a real 
foundation. But their foundation is 
nothing else than absolute space ; 
and therefore absolute space is 
a reality. 2d. If empty space is 
nothing, then bodies were created 
in nothing, occupy nothing, and 
all spaces actually occupied are 
nothing. To say, as so many 
have said, that empty space is no- 
thing, and that space occupied by 
matter is a reality, is te say that 
the absolute is nothing until it becomes 
relative—a proposition which is the 
main support of German pantheism, 
and which every man of sense must 
reject. 3d. Of two different recip- 
ients, the greater has a greater ca- 
pacity independently of the matter 
which it may contain; for, whether 
it be filled with the rarest gas or 
with the densest metal, its capaci- 
ty doesnot vary. Itis therefore mani- 
fest that its capacity is not determin- 
ed by the matter it contains, but only 
by the space intercepted between its 
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limits. In the same manner the 
smaller recipient has less capacity, 
irrespective of thegmatter it may 
contain, and only in consequence 
of the space intercepted. If, there- 
fore, space, prescinding from the 
matter occupying it, is nothing, the 
greater capacity will be a greater 
nothing, and the less’ capacity a 
less nothing. But greater and less 
imply quantity, and quantity is 
something. ‘Therefore nothing will 
be something. 

We hope we shall hereafter have 
a better opportunity of developing 
these and other considerations on 
space; but the little we have said 
is sufficient, we believe, to show that 
the assumption of the unreality of 
space unoccupied by matter is a 
philosophical absurdity. 

We conclude that the existence of 
continuous matter cannot be prov- 
ed, and that those philosophers 
who still admit it cannot account 
for it by anything like a good argu- 
ment. They can only shelter them- 
selves behind the prejudices of 
their infancy, which they have been 
unable to discard, or behind the 
venerable authority of the ancients, 
who, though deserving our admira- 
tion in other respects, were led 
astray by the same popular preju- 
dices, owing to their limited know- 
ledge of natural science. We may 
be allowed to add that if the an- 
cient philosophers are not to be 
blamed for admitting continuous 
matter, the same cannot be said of 
those among our contemporaries 
who, in the present state of science, 
are still satisfied with their authori- 
ty on the subject. 

Mysterious attributes of continu- 
ous matter.—Now, let us suppose 
that bodies, or their molecules, are 
made up of continuous matter, just 
as Our Opponents maintain; and let 
us see what must necessarily follow 
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‘from such a gratuitous assumption. 
In the first place, it follows that a 
piece of continuous matter cannot be 
actuated by a single substantial act. 
This is easily proved. 

For a single act gives a single 
actual being; which is inconsist- 
ent with the nature of continuous 
matter. Matter, to be continu- 
ous, must actually contain distinct 
parts, united indeed, but having 
distinct ubications in space. Now, 
with a single substantial act there 
cannot be distinct actual parts; for 
all actual distinction, according to 
the axiom of the schools, implies 
distinct acts: Actus est qui distin: 
guit. Therefore continuous matter 
cannot be actuated by a single sub- 
stantial act. 

Again, a piece of continuous 
matter has dimensions, of which 
the beginning and the end must be 
quite distinct, the existence of the 
one not being the existence of the 
other. But it is impossible for two 
things which have a distinct exis- 
tence to be under the same sub- 
stantial act; for there cannot be 
two existences without two formal 
principles. Hence, if there were 
any continuous matter, the begin- 
ning and the end of its dimensions 
should be actuated by distinct acts ; 
and the same would be true of any 
two distinct points throughout the 
same dimensions. Nor does it 
matter that the dimensions are 
supposed to be formed of one un- 
broken piece; for, before we con- 
ceive distinct parts, or terms, as 
forming the continuation of one 
another, we must admit the sub- 
stance of such parts, as their con- 
tinuation presupposes their being. 
Hence, however intimately the 
parts may be united, they always 
remain substantially distinct ; which 
implies that each one of them must 
have its own substantial act. 
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Moreover, continuous extension 
is divisible. If, then, there is any- 
where a piece of continuous matter, 
it may be divided into two, by God 
at least. But as division is not 
a magical operation, and does not 
give the first existence to the things 
which are divided, it is plain that 
the parts which after the division 
exist separately must have had 
their own distinct existence before 
the division; and, evidently, they 
could not have a distinct existence 
without being actuated by distinct 
substantial acts. What we say of 
these two parts applies to what- 
ever other parts are obtainable by 
continuing the division. Whence 


it is manifest that continuous matter 
needs as many substantial acts as it 
has divisible parts. 

The advocates of continuous mat- 
ter try to decline this consequence 
by pretending that matter, so long 


as it is undivided, is ove matter and 
needs only one form ; but this form, 
according to them, is divisible; 
hence when the matter is divided, 
each part of the matter retains its 
own portion of the substantial form, 
and thus the same form which 
gives existence to the whole gives 
existence to the separate parts. 
This is, however, a mere subter- 
fuge ; for the undivided matter is 
indeed one accidentally, inasmuch 
as it has no division of parts; but 
it is not one substantially, because 
it has distinction of parts. This dis- 
tinction exists before the division is 
made, and we have already seen 
that no actual distinction is possi- 
ble without distinct acts. And 
again, the hypothesis that substan- 
tial forms are divisible, is a ridicu- 
lous fiction, to say the least. Forno- 
thing is divisible which has no mul- 
tiplicity of parts and consequently 
a multiplicity of acts. How, then, 
can a substantial act, which is a 
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single act, be conceived as divisi- 
ble ? 

They also argue that as the soul, 
which is a simple form, actuates the 
whole matter of the body, so can 
the material form actuate continu- 
ous matter. This comparison may 
have some weight with those who 
confound the essential with the 
substantial forms, and believe that 
the soul gives the first being to the 
matter of the body. But the truth 
is that the substance of the soul is 
the essential form of the living or- 
ganism, and not the sudstantial form 
giving the first being to matter. 
The organism and its matter must 
have their being in nature before 
being animated by the soul; each 
part of matter in the body has 
therefore its own distinct material 
form and its own distinct exist- 
ence. The soul is a principle of 
life, and gives nothing but life.* 
Hence the aforesaid comparison is 
faulty, and leads to no conclusion. 

In the second place it follows 
that mo continuous matter can be 
styled a single substance. 

For within the dimensions of 
continuous matter there must be as 
many distinct substantial acts as 
there are material points distinct 
from one another; it being clear 
that distinct points cannot have the 
same substantial actuation, and ac- 
cordingly require distinct substan- 
tial acts and constitute distinct 
substances. Against this some ‘will 
object that a mere point of matter 
is incapable of supporting the sub- 
stantialform. But we have already 
shown that the substantial form is 
not supported by its matter, as the 
objection assumes, but only termin- 
ated to it, the matter being the sub- 
stantial term, not the subject, of 
the substantial form.¢ On the 


* We propose to treat this question separately. 
+ Tue Catuoric Wortp. 
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other hand, it is manifest that a 
form naturally destined to act in a 
sphere, by actuating a single point 
of matter, actuates just as much 
matter as its nature requires. For 
it is from a single point, not from 
many, that the action must be di- 
rected. Hence nothing more than 
a point of matter is required to 
terminate the substantial form and 
to constitute a perfect substance. 
Additional proofs of this truth will 
be found in our next article, where 
we shall rigorously demonstrate the 
impossibility of continuous matter. 
Meanwhile, nothing withstands our 
conclusion that there must be as 
many distinct substances in con- 
tinuous matter as there are dis- 
tinct points within its dimensions. 

In the third place, it follows that 
this multitude of distinct substances 
ts not merely potential, but actual. 

This conclusion is very clear. For 
every multitude of actual parts is 
an actual multitude, or, as they say, 
amultitude inact. But in continu- 
ous matter all the parts are actual, 
although they are not actually se- 
parated. Therefore the multitude 
of such parts is an actual multi- 
tude. 

The upholders of continuous 
matter do not admit that this mul- 
titude is actual; they contend that 
it is only potential. For were they 
to concede that it is actual, they 
would be compelled to admit either 
that it is actually finite, or that it 
is actually infinite. Now, they can- 
not say that it is actually finite, 
because this would be against the 
well-known nature of continuum, 
which admits of an endless divi- 
sion, and therefore contains a mul- 
titude of parts which has no end. 
On the other hand, they cannot say 
that it is actually infinite; because, 
even admitting the absolute possi- 
bility of a multitude actually infi- 
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nite, it would still be absurd to as- 
sert that such is the case with a 
piece of matter having finite dimen- 
sions. Indeed, Leibnitz and Des- 
cartes did not hesitate to teach this 
latter absurdity; but they could 
not make it fashionable, and were 
soon abandoned even by their own 
disciples. Thus the difficulty re- 
mained; and philosophers, being 
unable to solve it, tried to decline 
it by denying that there can be in 
the continuum an actual multitude 
of parts. This was, in fact, the 
view of the old advocates of con- 
tinuous matter, who uniformly ad- 
mitted that the parts of an unbrok- 
en continuum are merely fofential, 
and form a potential multitude. 
For, they say, the actwa/ multitude 
results from actual division, and 
therefore has no existence in the 
undivided continuum. 

This last view would be very 
good, if the continuum in question 
were successive—as is the case with 
movement and time, which are al- 
ways in fieri, and exist only by in- 
finitesimals in an infinitesimal pre- 
sent, or if the continuum in ques- 
tion were virtual, as is the case 
with any mensurable interval of 
space; for evidently in these 
continuums no ac/ual multitude is 
to be found. But the case is quite 
different with continuous matter. 
For he who asserts the existence 
of continuous matter asserts the 
existence of a thing having parts 
formally distinct and stmultancous. 
He therefore affirms the actual ex- 
istence of a formal multitude of 
distinct parts, or, in other terms, an 
actual multitude. To deny the 
actual multitude of the parts, on 
the plea that there is no actual di- 
vision, is to take refuge in a mise- 
rable sophism, which consists in 
denying the substantial distinction 
of the parts on the ground that 
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they are not divided, and in ignor- 
ing their actual being solely be- 
cause they have not a certain spe- 
cial mode of being. 

As to the axiom that “ Number 
results from division,” two things 
are to be noticed. The first is that 
the term “division” here means 
mensuration, not separation. Thus 
we divide the day into twenty-four 
hours, without discontinuing time 
for all that; and in like manner 
we divide the length of a journey 
into miles without discontinuing 
space. This shows that the num- 
bers obtained by the division of the 
covitinuum are only artificially or 
virtually discrete, and that the con- 
tinuum remains unbroken. The 
second is that a number is not 
merely a multitude, but a multitude 
measured by a certain unit, as S. 
Thomas aptly defines it: Mumerus 
est multitudo mensurata per unum. 
Hence, if the unit of measure is ar- 
bitrary (as is the case with all con- 
tinuous quantities), the same quan- 
tity can be expressed by different 
numbers, according as a different 
unit is employed in measuring it, 
But so long as the unit is not deter- 
mined, the quantity cannot be ex- 
pressed by any definite number. 
And if the unit employed be less 
than any given finite quantity, the 
thing which is measured will con- 
tain a multitude of ‘such units great- 
er than any given number. All such 
units exist in the thing measured 
prior to its mensuration; and as 
such units are actual and distinct, 
there can be no doubt that they cons 
tituté an actual multitude. 

Some modern advocates of con- 
tinuous matter have imagined an- 
other means of evading the diffi- 
culty. Tongiorgi admits extended 
atoms of continuous matter, but de- 
nies that their parts are actually 
distinct. As, however, he confesses 
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that extension requires parts out- 
side of parts (Cosmol., n. 143), we 
may ask him: Are not such parts 
actually distinct? Distinction is a 
negation of identity; and _ surely 
parts existing actually outside of 
one another are not actually iden- 
tical. ‘They are therefore actually 
distinct. Now, to use the very 
words of the author, “ where there 
are distinct parts there is a plural- 
ity of units, that is, a multitude. 
although the parts which are dis- 
tinct be united in a common term, 
as is the case with the parts of con- 
tinuum ”; * and therefore it is mani- 
fest that the continuous atom in- 
volves actual multitude. 

Liberatore does not entirely deny 
the actual distinction of the parts 
in continuous matter, but maintains 
that the distinction is énucomplete, 
and accordingly cannot give rise t 
an actual multitude. The parts of a 
continuum, says he, are united in a 
common term; hence they are in- 
completely distinct, and make 
number, but are all one. They ar 
outside of one another, yet in such 
a manner as to be also inside ot 
one another. They do not. subsist 
in themselves, but in the whole. 
The whole displays many parts, but 
it is one, and its parts are so inde- 
terminate that they cannot be mea- 
sured except by an arbitrary mea- 
sure. f 

This view scarcely deserves to be 
discussed, as the author himself 
owns that it makes continuous mat- 
ter seem somewhat contradictory— 
Contradictoriis gquodammodo notis sub- 
ditur—though he attributes this kind 
of contradiction to the opposition 
which exists between the matter 


* Itaque ubi habetur distinctio unius ab altero, 
ibi habetur unitatum pluralitas, seu multitudo, eti- 
amsi que distincta sunt, unita sint, atque adeo com- 
muni termino copulentur, ut in continui partibus 
contingit.—Cosmol., n. 174. 

+ Cosmol., n. 59. 
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and the form—an explanation which 
we do not admit for reasons which 
we shall give in our next article. 
3ut as to the assertion that the 
parts of a continuum, on account of 
their having a common term, are 
only incompletely distinct, we can 
show at once that the author is 
much mistaken. Incomplete dis- 
tinction is a distinction which does 
not completely exclude identity. 
Hence where there is incomplete 
distinction there is also incomplete 
identity. Now, not a shadow of 
identity is to be found between any 
two parts of continuum. Therefore 
any two parts of continuum are 
completely distinct. Thus each of 
the twenty-four hours into which 
we divide the day is completely 
distinct from every other, although 
the one is united with the other in 
a common term; for it is evident 
that the common term, having no 
extension, is no part of extension, 
and therefore cannot originate iden- 
tity between any two parts of ex- 
tension. ‘To say that there is some 
identity, and therefore an incom- 
plete distinction, between two ex- 
tensions, because they have a com- 
mon term which has no extension, 
is to pretend that the unextended 
has some identity with the extend- 
ed; and this pretension is absurd. 
We conclude that, in spite of all the 
efforts of our opponents, it is mani- 
fest that continuous matter would 
be an actual multitude of distinct, 
though not separated, substances. 

Lastly, it follows that actual con- 
tinuous matter would be an actual in- 
finite multitude of substances. 

This conclusion is fully warranted 
by the infinite divisibility of the 
continuum. But here again the 
advocates of material continuity 
contend that this divisibility is po- 
tential, and can never be reduced 
to act; whence they infer that the 
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multitude of the parts is not actual, 
but potential. We, however, repeat 
that if the division is potential, 
the divisible matter is certainly ac- 
tual; and therefore the potency of 
an infinite division presupposes an 
infinite multitude of distinct terms 
actually existing in the divisible 
matter. And as we have already 
shown that each distinct term must 
have a distinct substantial act, we 
must conclude that the least piece 
of continuous matter would consist 
of an infinite actual multitude of 
substances—a consequence whose 
monstrosity needs no demonstra- 
tion. 

Hence we are not surprised to 
see that Goudin, one of the great 
champions of the old physics, con- 
siders continuous matter as “a phi- 
losophic mystery, about which rea- 
son teaches more than it can un- 
derstand, and objects more than it 
can answer.” * He tries, however, 
to explain the -mystery in some 
manner, by adding that “when the 
continuum is said to be infinitely 
divisible, this must be understood 
mathematically, not physically—that 
is, by considering the quantity as 
it is in itself, not as it is the pro- 
perty of a corporeal form. For in 
the process of the division we 
might finally reach a part so small 
that, if smaller, it would be insuffi- 
cient to bear any naturalform. Nev- 
ertheless, mathematically speaking, 
in that smallest physical part there 
would still be two halves, and in 
these halves other halves, and so on 
without end.” ¢ 


* Mysterium philosophicum /est hec difficultas 
in qua ratio plus prosat, quam possit intelligere ; 
plus objicit, quam possit solvere.—Goudin, Philos. 

+ Quando dicitur continuum esse divisibile in 
partes in infinitum divisibles, hoc intelligendum 
est mathematice, non physice ; id est considerando, 
quantitatem precise secundum se, ut eam sumit 
mathematicus, non vero ut est proprietas formz 
corporez, sicut eam considerat physicus ; nam per- 
veniri tandem posset ad partem ita minimam, ut 
minorem nulla forma naturalis pati posset. Atta 
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This explanation is taken from 
S. Thomas (1 P&ys., lect. 1.), and 
shows philosophical thought; but, 
far from solving the difficulty, it 
rather proves that it is insoluble. 
For if, mathematically speaking, in 
the smallest bit of continuous mat- 
ter there are still halves, and halves 
of halves, clearly there are in it dis- 
tinct parts of matter, and therefore 
distinct forms actuating each of 
them distinctly, as the being of each 
part is not the being of any other 
part. It is therefore false that no- 
thing smaller is sufficient to bear 
any natural form. And hence the 
difficulty is not solved. On the 
other hand, the necessity of resort- 
ing to purely mathematical (geome- 
tric) quantity clearly shows that it 
is the space inclosed in the volume 
of the body (of which alone geome- 
try treats), and not the matter (of 
which geometry has nothing to 
say), that is infinitely divisible ; 
and this amounts to a confession 
that continuous matter has no ex- 
istence. 

While making these remarks, we 
willingly acknowledge that S. Tho- 
mas and all the ancients who con- 


men, mathematice loquendo, in illa minima parte 
adhuc essent duw medictates, et in illis duabus 
medietwlibus alix medietates, et sic in infinitum.— 
Lbid, 
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sidered air, water, fire, and earth as 
the first elements of all things, were 
perfectly consistent in teaching that 
natural forms require a definite 
amount of matter, For by “ natu- 
ral forms” they meant those forms 
from which the specific properties of 
sensible things emanate. Now, all 
things that are sensible are mate- 
rially compounded in a greater or 
less degree, and possess properties 
which cannot be ascribed to a sin- 
gle material point. So far, then, 
these ancient philosophers were 
right. But they should have con- 
sidered that the required amount 
of matter ought to consist of distinct 
parts, having their own distinct be- 
ing, and therefore their own dis- 
tinct substantial acts. This would 
have led them to the conclusion that 
the natural form of air, water, etc., 
was not a form giving the first be- 
ing to the material parts, but a 
form of natural composition giving 
the first being to the compound na- 
ture. But let us stop here for the 
present. We have shown that 
continuous matter cannot be prov- 
ed to exist, and is, at best, a “ phi- 
losophic mystery.” In our next ar- 
ticle we shall go a step further, and 
prove that material continuity is a 
metaphysical impossibility. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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NEW 
Azoc’s UNIVERSAL CuuRCH History. 

Pabisch and Byrne. Vol I. Cincin- 

nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1874. 

(New York: Sold by The Catholic 

Publication Society.) 

This manual for ecclesiastical students 
is confessedly the best extant. Dr. Pa- 
bisch, the chief translator and editor, is 
well known for his vast erudition, and 
his associate, the Rev. Mr. Byrne, has 
paid careful attention to the style of 
rendering the German into English. 
The publishers have made the exterior of 
the work worthy of its contents. We 
need not say any more to recommend a 
work which speaks for itself and has 
received the sanction of names the high- 
est in ecclesiastical rank and theological 
repute in this country. 


HIsTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
SCOTLAND. By James Walsh. Glas- 
gow: Hugh Margey. 1874. (New 
York: Sold by The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society.) 

This is a valuable work, because it is 
the only one of its kind, and, even were 
there others, it would stand on its own 
merits and still be valuable. 

Scotland being so closely united in its 
history and destinies, and having so 
much in common with the sister coun- 
tries, the history of the Scottish Church 
must necessarily have a close affinity and 
throw much Jight upon the ecclesiastical 
annals of England and Ireland ; so that the 
interest and importance of this work is 
greatly heightened by the fact that it sup- 
plies an integral part of the history of 
Christianity in the British Isles. Hith- 
erto that history was not complete. It 
may be said to be completed now. If 
those among our separated brethren who 
pretend to seek so diligently after truth 
in the teachings and practices of the early 
church will deign to glance at these pages, 
they will find that Scotland too was evan- 
gelized by the popes, and that its first 
Christians professed, not a mutilated 
Christianity, but the whole cycle of Cath. 
olic doctrine. They will learn, moreover, 
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that the so-called Reformation in Scot- 
land was entirely a political job, and that 
there, as elsewhere, the Protestantism in 
which they pride themselves was tinkered 
up by a herd of fanatics and foisted upon 
the people by a rapacious, profligate, un- 
principled nobility. Never was there a 
more truthful page of history written than 
this. The author, though he modestly 
claims for himself nothing more than the 
title of compiler, has many of the qualifi- 
cations of an historian; his research has 
been long and laborious, and he notices 
only the most authentic documents and 
records of the past. In no instance do 
we discover any attempt to color or gloss 
over any of his statements, and he is 
never betrayed into exaggerating the vir- 
tues or concealing the faults of his coun- 
trymen. 


MANUAL OF MyTHOLOGY: GREEK AND 
RoMAN, NorsE AND OLD GERMAN, 
HinpDoo AND EGyPrTiAN MYTHOLOGY. 
By Alexander S. Murray, Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum. Second - Edition. 
Rewritten and considerably enlarged. 
With forty-five plates. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 654 Broad- 
way. 1874. 

As a manual of mythology this seems 
to be as concise, complete, and accurate 
as such a book can be made. As a 
specimen of art it is remarkable. The 
author is apparently one of our modern, 
cultivated pagans, very much at home 
among the heathen religions he describes. 
The very brief exposition of his own 
theological opinions contained in his 
introduction ignores the true and primi- 
tive religion revealed from heaven al- 
together, and propounds the utterly un- 
historical, pernicious, and false notion 
that monotheism is a development from 
polytheism produced by intellectual pro- 
gress. The author does not, however, put 
forth anti-Christian views in an offensive 
or obtrusive manner, and indeed all he 
says is included in a few sentences. We 
cannot, certainly, recommend the study 
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of pagan mythology to young pupils, or 
consider the present volume as suitable 
for indiscriminate perusal. Those who 
are fit for such studies, and for whom 
they are necessary or proper, will find it 
a very satisfactory compendium of in- 
formation and a work of truly classical 
taste and elegance. 


Curtivus’ History OF GREECE. Vol. V. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co. 1874. 

This volume completes the work of 
Dr. Curtius. We have already given it 
the high commendation which it deserves 
in our notices of previous volumes. Itis 
one of the first-class historical works of 
German scholarship, and this is the high- 
est praise that can be given to any work 
in those departments in which German 
scholars excel, so far as learning and 
ability are concerned. 


A THEORY OF FINE ArT. By Joseph 
Torrey, late Professor of Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. 1874. 

Looking through this treatise of Prof. 
Torrey, whose intellectual head, stamped 
in gold on the cover, leads the reader to 
expect a thoughtful work on the most 
attractive subject of zsthetics, our im- 
pression is decidedly favorable. The 
University of Vermont used to be consid- 
ered as quite remarkable for an elevated, 
philosophical tone. Such seems to be 
the character of this condensed summary 
of the retired professor’s lectures on art, 
evidently the result of much study and 
observation, and given to the reader in 
that pleasing style which best suits such 
a very pleasant branch of knowledge. 


PROTESTANT JOURNALISM. 
thor of Jy Clerical Friends. 
don: Burns & Oates. 1874. 


By the au- 
Lon- 
(New 


York : Sold by The Catholic Publica- 

tion Society.) 

It is enough to name the author of 
this collection of short, lively essays—Dr. 
Marshall. 


It is the cream of the London 


New Publications. 





Tadblet’s articles, during the author’s ac. 
tive connection with that journal, on the 
most living and interesting topics of the 
day in regard to the warfare between the 
Catholic Church and her enemies. We 
recommend it to universal reading and 
circulation in the warmest possible man- 
ner, and with the most sincere desire 
that the author may long be spared to 
continue his admirable and useful career 
as a champion of religion and truth. 


CHARTERIS; A Romance. By Mary M. 
Meline. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott& Co. 1874. 

This romance does not belie its name 
in its contents. Its plot and incidents 
are romantic and tragic in the highest de- 
gree. Bordering, at least, on the im- 
probable, as they are, they are neverthe- 
less managed with a very considerable 
degree of skill and power by the author, 
who has improved very much on her last 
story, J Six Months. The characters are 
drawn with free and bold strokes, and 
have dramatic individuality. The plot 
excites even a painful interest all through, 
and there is no mawkish sentimentalism 
anywhere. Some scenes are remarkably 
well drawn. There are no lectures on 
religion or morals, but the purity of a true 
Catholic woman’s faith and morality 
shines through the whole story. We 
may congratulate the fair author on her 
success, 


KATHERINE EARLE. By Miss Adeline 


Trafton. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1874. 
An interesting story, beautifully il- 


lustrated and neatly bound. 


SumMMER TALKS ABOUT LOURDES. By 
Cecilia Mary Caddell. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1874. (New York: 
Sold by The Catholic Publication 
Society.) 

In this little book the authoress re- 
lates some of the wonderful miracles of 
Lourdes. Its style is simple and chaste, 
and, we should say, particularly suited 
for children. 











